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determine how improvements can beat be achieved. Chapter 5 summarizes 
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* FOREWORD 

The W.E. Upjohn Institute is pleased to publish a comprehensive review of 
training and remediation strategies for unemployed and underemployed persons. 
Although 'employability development programs that emphasize relatively long- 
term investments in training have been subordinate to programs that provide jobs, 
this orientation was largely due to the short-term goals inherent in both the policy 
orientation and management of the 'Comprehensive Employment and' Training 
Act. f > ' • 

The author clearly ■ftotes the need to reorient the ends and means *of CETA. 
Taggart i advocates that improvements be made in CETA through gradual realign- 
ment and th? development of Jiew training activities and guidelines. In his view, 
training should receive top priority* in order that today's unemployed and* 
underemployed can be equipped to meet the future needs of business^nd industry, 
as the U.S. enters a potentiaHabor shortage situation yfthin the next decade orso, 

-This study is published with the expectation that the author's views on thejrole 
and importance of training will contribute to a more informed discussion of 

' future employment policies arid programs. 

Facts and observations presented in this publication are the sole responsibility 
of the author. His viewpoints do,not necessarily represent positions of the W.E. 
Upjohn Institute for EmpIoymSfit Research. 

* - E. Eafl Wright 
^ ) Director 

• * 

Kalamazoo, Michigan 

October 1981 6 
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* •; PREFACE. 

It is human nature ta neglect and squander resources which are 
plentiful.. It, is* also humAn, nature to react with alarm apd surprise when 
these same resources later become scarce amd Valuable, For decade^, our 
nation has had a surfeit of unskilled and entry workers, the result, first,, 
/of rising agricultural productivity and raral migration, and, subsequently,* 
of increased female labor force participation- and the coming o^age of the 
post-war babies. Because these human resources were plentiful ,^ they have 
been Wasted and- disdained. As a nation, we hav# concentrated our in- 
vestments, on higher education and advanced levels of preparation for those 
besl ablest) compete In and contribute to the labor marJcet. Persons of 
Tinnted employabil i ty have been provided income maintenance, ^makework, fc and 
remedial band-aids in order to assure minimum wej l*-being and to buy Social- 
peace. , ' 

W.ithin a decade, barring world economic; collapse or major changes' in 
our Jiatiun's - immigration policies, we^will face a shortage rather than a 
surfeit, pf eptrv -workers. Todayls leftovers will become a scarce and 
valuable resource.* There will be much Jiandwringing and breastbeating, 
then, about why we have done-sb little to prepare persons of ^limited 
employability to peet the cVitical' needs of industry, and why we have 
wasted' so much money investing in-advanced degrees that have a ]e%s tf\*r\ 
expected payoff fdr society and the degree-holders. ^ * - 

• The time to begin addressing the issue is* rvpw. Sagging productivity 
during the 1970s and the' decline of our relative economic growth taught us 
the .dangers of short-term perspectives*, inadequate and erratic investments 
in'^pital 'and equipment, and wasteful use of scarce natural resources. 
TheVlessons are equally applicable to human resources. The future* of the 
economy and the. social fabric depends in gr*eat measure on our willingness 
to initiate and sustain policies which, will cjev^l^p the potential of thffse 
who have -traditionally been discarded and ignored, bi>£ who will be'needed 
more in the coming, decades. At .least cm tTh i s one issue, the prescriptions 
to achieve equity and efficiency are coincident. Those who preach the 
sutppfy-STdfe' Gospel, as well as* those concerned ,with mi tigating * the 
inequalities which .have proved resistant to short-duration interventions, 
should be able to find common ground in support of profitable /.human 
resource investments. • 

• i ■ ' , •■ ' 

* i And there is little doubt that training and remediation activities for 
persons of limited employability are profitable. Accdrding'ta the best 
available % evidence, short-duration local classro&m training 'raises earnings 
by a tenth in the year after termination, while training on-the-job yields 
increments almost twice as- large. Comprehensive residential training for 
the most disadvantaged youths pays off in earnings gains of a jtenth as wel> 
as "large reductions in crime and dependency. Moreover, the impacts- of 
local classroom an'd, residential training increase rather than decay, while 
longer-duration training pay-off more than proportionately. Every dollar 
spfent on residential training yields at least $1.45 in social benefits*,** 
according to conservative estimates, of the current values* of benefits and 
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costs and aftfer accounting for alternative real returns on the same 
resources. Local classrbom training returns in estimated $1.38 for each 
dollar invested, while the payoff of on-the-job training is substantially 
greater. The investment in remediation and training is, thus, at least as 
profitable as tbe investment in higher education, and it is profitable 
despite Ubor market conditions which currently mil itate against training 
and despite correctable shortcomings in programs, and policies. 

, • Most training and remediation forepersons of limited employabil i ty is 
provided under the aegis of the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act. 
CETA allocates federal funds to state and local governments, for classroom 5 
and on-the-job training, as well as for job creation" and other activities. 
Job Corps is a nationally-operated residential training program for ^oung 
adults also authorized by CETA. Expenditures for Job Corps, local 
classroom and on-the-job training, totaled $2 billion in 19&0. ' 

Yet the primary emphasis of CETA has been to provide jobs rather than 
training, and a helping, hand rather than substantive remediation or career 
ladders. Three-fourths qf all local CETA allocations inl98Cfwere used for 
subsidized employment rather than training or transition services. Local 
training .was primarily of limited duration and in - * classroom rather thaji 
jab- setting. Just a third of classrpom trainees received more than half a 
year of instruction, and less than, one* in fifty terminees from local 
programs were graduates of more than 'a year's training. While Job Corps 
invested more intensively, opportunities were available 'for only one in 
twenty CETA youth participants. Less than one in Aen local nonsummer CETA 
participants was trained on the job in' the pri\$e sector. . In total* 
training y*s available for just a small proportion of tfre universe of need. 
Average enrollments in CETA training components, in 1980 represented one- 
twentieth^of the unemployed, less than a tenth of the low-income persoQS in 
the w(k force full-year and predominantly full-tkie # but with earnings 
bel<wthe poverty level i and only half a percent of\the labor "force. 
Retrenchment since then has substantially reduced training as well as work 
experience opportunities. 

CETA' s planning , budgeting, record-keeping, decisionmaking and 
management approaches for local programs evolved tp accomplish short-term, 
pal 1 iative mi ssions; they discourage . trafni ng investments and undermine 
training quality. Resources are allocated according to local area need. 
Localities wi%h few jobs and many unemployed get disproportionate funds 
despite limited opportunities for training arid intense pressures for job 
creation. The budgets for CETA categorical ^programs fluctuate erratically 
from year to year, and 'the allocation of these resources to local areas 
based of) relative unemployment rates magnifies the variability and 
uncertainty in local efforts, undermining, systematic decisionmaking and 
institution-building. The standardized "management information system for 
CETA does not record the intensity of serves andjs focused op short-term 
outcpmes, so that pressures for placement ^^cost-saving result jf limited 
services.and quick fixes., There are- no na^Ea! standards for curricula or 
for participant performance, no criteria^Tor completion, and no CETA 
credentials which document skill acquisition. The federal, regulations 
stack the cards against on-the-job training, while local 'decisionmaking 
based on short-term "results discourages long-duration classroom training. 
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thfe dramatic decline, in labor' force entrants in the next two 
decades creates shtfHages of entry woVkers and increases the importance and v 
potential of training, the ends and means of the CETA system or its" 
successor must be reoriented. Training rather than job creation should 
Receive priority. Where jobs are provided, they shouVd be, combined with 
and lead into training. The, less employable who are willing and able to 
make a "quantum leap' 1 should be^provided- the opportunity. Placement must 
be emphasized, particularly where substantial graining investments are 
involved. Mechanisms . are needed to^ facil i tate mobility from high unem- 
ployment and poverty areas. 

achieve these aims, some long-accepted tenets of employment and 
tral^fcj policy must be exorCised: 
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-Income maintenance should be deemphasized." Allowances and wages in 
training* and subsidized jobs are. in some cases more than is justified by 
* need or productivity; they attract and hold some participants who have 
limited interest in imprdVlng employability. Reduced allowances and wages 
would encourage* transition into unsxibsidized employment and would leave- 
room for incentives to reward participant performance. % 

. f • • • / * 

--Uniform, federally-mandated competency assessment systems should be 
adopted to measure academic and- vocational skill acquisition, to organize 
individualized/ self-paced instruttion, to , judge the ef f fectiveness of 
training institutions, and to certify competencies attained. 

- - --Mgre intensive investments are needed.' A second tier .should be 
built on the short-duration training anji remediation efforts which now pr$r 
dominate so tha1| individuals with initial" deficits byt substantial po- 
tential are provilted opportunities fbr upward mobility. 

--Sorting the performers' from nonperf ormers among participants should 
(je an objective rather than a taboo, as long as remediation and training is 
focused on those who need it most. The^ "winners" among the disadvantaged 
ca\i be rewarded without punishing the "lc^p'rs," if those v*ho cannot advance 
to second tier activities continue * to receive. the type ,of help now, 
provided, " 

--Training for the disadvantaged should utilize mainstream insti- 
tutions wherever possible, providing participants greater choice a-nd 
applying stricter standards of individual performance. 

It is unnecessary and unwise to ravage the current CETA system, which 
is providing, useful short-term training as- effectively as possible con- 
4 ' sidering the obstacles- and the absence of s clear guidance. Improvements can 
V be achieved through gradual realignment, the development of new components 
~> and changes in £hfe groundrules: ' 
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--Remedial education and training should be* required supplements to 
any CETA worl^ experience, and the hours of subsidized work provided for any 
individual should be fihfcher restricted. 

ix * 
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--The training .required as part of work experience should be un- 
stipended, reducing the 1 hourly compensation. and thereby encouraging tran- 
sition', into, unsubsidized employment, Al lowances ^ shoul d oover^the poverty 
deficit, with supplemental rewards for performance', rather than beiQg based 
on hours of ^participation. - . / 

. » f 
* --On-the-job training* regulations should be-mbdtfied to provi<Je'for\ 
short, "try-out" peribd during which the disadvantaged participants wilV.be 
stipended by the public sector while working in the private sector. 

-?Long-tecm training at the local levfcl should be encouraged by 
setrasides v and incentive 'grants; the CETA Management Information System 
must "qertainly be aftered so that intervsive investments are no longer 
qonfused with inefficient investments. 

--States should arrange to serve residents of those local areas unable 
to provide long-temi training by • contracting with otiier areas,- by es- 
tablislMncj statewide programs, and by' providing for mobility and resi- 
dential support. ^ 

* * 

--Residential "corporate career" tratning and* internship programs 
operated by private sector corporations and associations in their own, 
training facilities should be developed at the 'national level, with 
I opportunities available equally to all in. need who prove their commitment 
i and capacity. 

--Youth developmental activities should be separated from career 
oriented efforts ,for adults. In the *carjeer system, placement should' be 
emphasized. No intensive training program shoukf be recontracted or slots 
refilled until a ; predetermined proportion of completers ^have secured 
. training-related jobs. S>Try-out" OJT positions % should not* be refilled 
unless one of every^ two participants who get a try-out is hired per- 
manently. 



'--Increased reliyte must be placed_oj the voucher approach for 
service delivery. LiTe the Gl-bill, assistance wight be provided as a 
right for thosje' who- earn it, with, individual choices about how ar*d where to 
best use- these benefits. \^ 

It is not enou^ff to reorient and restructure the remediation and 
training system, ' focusing solely on the supply side of the equation. As 
the surplus of entry workers turns to, a shortage, there will be need and 
potential to increase the incentives for private sector training. Payroll* 
ta/es now used for unemployment insurance , might be better appl ied for 
training, with tax offsets where employers mount their own efforts or work 
closely with publifc programs. Training requirements for career entry jobs 
in our edonomy need to be formalized through an expanded and more flexible 
apprenticeship system* Once job requirements are specified, we must assure 
that the past victims qf discrimination 6f*e helped to achieve the knowledge 
arid the skills required for career entry/ but that once they attain these 
competencies they are no longer 'victimized by prejudice. 

. • - * / 
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It does not require hundreds of pa|es of exposition to' make thes^ 
points. Even the most detailed analysis will not yield unequivocal proof * ' 
, t lof what "has worked and why. It is impossible to project with any certainty * 
what will occur x in the future. ^Evidence alone cannot dictate, what are in- 
herently political' and normative ^judgments about what, should be done. The 
. • massive detail^ serves a different' purpose. We have complicated sQcial * >. 
policy 'almost" beyond understanding. Since* employment and training 
"'activities have been a major growth area, \hey have attracted legions, of 
social scientists using their most refined methods, to measure every aspect 
of manpower programs and their impacts. Their labors have been supported - * 

\ on the supposition that ttje knowledge generated would help to rationalize 
^ policymaking, program_des1gn , ?nd management. But research, evaluation and 
demonstration activities have "pushed far beyond the point of diminishing 
returns. There is so much information that it overwhelms policymakers and . t ' 
managers, as well a4 undermining public understanding) and support. Every 
finding is ' equivocated or contradicted -by an array of' competing* fects and 
figures. Expertise has bee*ne so#n^rrowly focused th*U *it -is difficult to 
integrate the information so" that it makes -sense as a whole. Positive or 
negative findings, although only pieces of a total puzzle, have at times - 
exerted disproportionate impact -on- policy and practice when they have 
. supported prevail ing. or emerging .pol itical consensus. 

i * * 

• I \ha\e' tried x to wrestle this, welter of- information into submission, 
not to discover new truths or. to grind any axes,' but rather to make sense 
' out of the confusion and to return to the zone of diminishing rather than * 
negative* returns. It is heroic undertaking to try to interpret and 
integrate the , vast, array of ^information generated by- two decades of 
manpower program experience and hundreds of millions! of dollars -invested in 
research, evaluation and demonstration activities, vThe interpretations and. \ 
the integrations- are not sacrosanct. . Much evidence has undoubtedly been . ^ 
overlooked, many of the nuances ignored, .artd some of the arguments 
truncated. 

)Jet' few are likely to condemn' the sins of omission. The hundreds of 
pages of details and dissections provide a challenge to any reader. Th.is 
exegesis is^ intended for the knowledgeable policymaker, analyst, manager-, 
or observer who already understands the basics of labor market problems and 
\ remedial interventions, who is struggling tp majce sense of the mountains of • 
' ^ifl format ion, and ^who is willing fep invest time and energy recognizing that 

* the payoff of increased understanding is modest. "Ivory tower" scholars 
will not want to be sullied by the nuts and bolts of management information 
systems and performance standards; practitioners may have little interest 
in—and some disdain for—the intricacies of benefit-cost analysis or 

' documented employabil ity distributions; legislators and pol icymakers may • 
- consider both analytical and operational insights to be inconsequential^ for 
the political agenda. This volume is only worth the effort for those who 
believe that theory, practice, and pojicy are interdependent, that under- 
standing the detatls of operations and evaluations is necessary to increase 
knowledge*, and that- greater knowledge can and should guide • po] icy and 
J practice. Naysayers. who deny, that labor market, problems] are real and 
* serious, that social interventions can make a difference, or that the 
effectiveness of public ' programs can be improved, will find little to 

• supgprt their preconceptions; By the $ame tol^en, there/is little ammuni- 
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tion>for defenders the status quo or,t*he Status quo ante, -The short- 
comings,* of past efforts are', undeniable, and the need for and directions % of 
Change are documen^efl;^7Tha^a»^tirnents , are directed Jto those who believe we^ 
can and must do better. I / • ^ * f • ^ 

This study was made Qossib-le by ararits from the Charles, Stewart Mott 
and Edna McConnell Clark F0unda4Jon%; but, the content is my responsibility. 
Thanks to* Sar, Seymour, 'Cathy, Rancy^BabS, .Flabs, and the few. ytoo keep the 
.faith and wait for tomorrow. * * * * ^ * *i 
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Robert Taggart 
Lapor Day 1981 
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"Give a man a fish, and you feed him for a day. 
Teach him to fisih y Qnd you feed him for life. " 
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SECTION 1. 
A MENU FOR 
THE LABOR' MARKET'S LEFTOVERS 



In good times and bajd, there are millions of individuals who fail in 
or *re failed by th% labor market. As a result of low earnings, in- 
voluntarily part-time employment, and periods -of nonemployment, 15.0 of the 
82.5 million persons in the work force fifty weeks or more during 1979 had 
annual earnings less than what would have been provided by minimum waqe 
•employment during the hours they were willing a^'d able to work (Table 
Some among this group were secondary earners ^or had other* sources of 
inc«mfe, so that the welfare consequences of their labor ,market problems 
were not overwhelming. But*4.6 million had 'earnings so low that, even when 
combined with the wages and salaries of other family members, their 
earnings were be*1ow the poverty level.* Another million full -year work 
force participants resided in large families whose "total earnings were 
below poverty even though their own earnings 'were above the minimum wage 
equivalent. Though transfer payments^ frequently supplemented wages, 3.0 
mil 1 ton full-year work force participants were counted among the poor, 
along with their dependents. * 

Standards of need and concern may vary, but the seriousness of these 
labor market problems and the severity of the resulting hardship cannot be 
easily dismissed. These are not individuals with a marginal attachment to 
work. Among the 16 million full-year labor force participants failing to 
achieve minimum wage earnings"' during their hours of availability, 4.6 
million were employed full-time for, at least 49 vreeks. Even when their 
full-time, fulVyear earnings were augmented by the wages of, other. family 
members, 1.4 million had below- poverty' family earnings, and .9 million 
remained in poverty after receTpt-of cash transfers. 

• i 

The numbers counted as having labor market problems—and the numbers 
suffering hardship as a result— are even larger if all work force par- 
ticipants are considered, including those who enterecTor left the labor 
force during the year. A staggering- total of 28.9 iflillion work force 
participates in 1980, or one-fourth of the total, fell short of the'minimum 
full -employment standard— 1 .e. , their earnings did not equal the equivalent 
of the minimum wage for all hours and weeks each was wiping and able to 
work. ,There^were 6.9 million work forte participants counted among the 
poor, and |heir combined earnings deficit relative tQ the minimum full- 
employment* standard equalled half of the total .poverty deficit. 
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' .Table 1.1 

The leftover* In the labor Market "In 1975— Persons With Employment *o4 Earnings Problems and Resulting Hardship 



Persons wanting to work, work1ng"or seeking 7 
work who earned less than tne nlnlanjn wage ' 
multiplied by their hours pf avallaotlity for work 

„ ■ Employed full-tVme during period 1n work force i 
Intermittently employed during period 1n work fo/£e 
Employed part-time during ent1re''per1od 1n workforce 
Could not find job during period 1n work force 

Persons wanting. to work, working or seeking woVk 
whose annual earnings, combined with those of 
other family members, were less than, poverty 
level for their households 

Employed full-time during period In work force , 
Intermittently employed durlng^period In work force 
Employed part-time during entire period *1n work force 
Could not find job during period 1n work- force 

Persons wanting to work, working or seeking work • 
whose annual earnings, combined wfth those of 
other family members a.nd supplemented by other , 
Income sources, remained less than the poverty level 
for their households ' « 

Employed fuJl-tlme during period 1n work force 
Internal ttajrily employed during period 1n work force 
Employed part-time entire period in work fonfe » 
Could not find job dunitg period 1n work force 4 \ 



Jn Work Force 
, SO Weeks, dr More 

» During 1979 ' 
<Q00$)^ 



15,013 



In Work Force ' 
26 Weeks or More 
During 1979' 
(000s) 



19,984 



In Work 'Force at 
Least One Week 
During 1979 
(000s) 



26,893 



4,577 
4,796 
5,301 
.339 



5,546 

li386' 
1,815 
2,161 
183 



3,026 

' 897 
1,051 
952 
T26 



5,260 
6,497 
7,805 
422 / 



7.818 



1,705 
2,528 
3,351 
235 




Bureau of Census, unpublished tabulations fjpm Jtarch ,1981 Current Populatioo^Survey based on Sar A. Levltan and 
Robert Taggart. Hardship: A System^for Measurement and Analysis of the tfelfare Consequences of Employment and 
Earnings Problems (Washington, D.C.: Center for'Social Pol k^St^d4e^, panua ry 1981), ~ r 
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4,172 

1,082 
1,487 
1,440 
164 



6.94a 
7,855 
12.175 
1.915 



12.914 

2.857 
3,151 
6,005 
902 



6,853 

1,704 
1.913 
.2.630 
606 



Source: 



Economic growth and tighUlabor markets modestly alleviate but hardly 
eliminate such problems. In dwrcfr 1968, during a period of what now is 
remembered fondly, as ,, full-efQM^^ne^t, ,, one in eight active or discouraaed 
'rabor force participants was 'officially unemployed, out of the labor force 
due to ^discouragement over limited job prospects* working part-time in- 
vjjlurvtaMly, or employed^ ful V-time. but earning less than a poverty income 
oVer the previous year. This incidence 'rate was only slightly below the 
one-inAeven ratio whicte^r.evailed* among work force participants in March 
1980<, ^ If the unemployment and* discouragement rates in 1980, had been 
reduced ta tj\e extremely low riites a decade previously, there would still 
have been over four million p^rsoris in the labor force full-time, full-year 
in 1980 with earnings below the-poverty level because of unemployment or 
low v/ages^ and 4 with family' fncomies no more than 50 percent above pov- 
erty, 2/ In other words, the -problems of the labor market's 11 leftovers 
those with limited skills, experience, * and credentials, the victims of 
stunted opportunities,' discrimination, and bad luck, the residents of 
poverty areas- and deel ining ; Jebdr markets, and those whose individual, 
family, or cultural problem^ undermine successful performance in - the 
workplace^rwill not be solved by an improyed economy arlone. 

*VA basic dilemma of every, society is how to deal with this excess and 

least productive segment of its work force. There are six basic alter-" 

natives. The first is to do nothing, in t5he belief that any steQ will be 

ineffective or- even counterproductive, that those wha fa.il in a competitive 



labor market hav& only* themselves: to blame, and that hardship is* a great 
motivator. This "let them pat' .cake 11 approach 'has proved more durable in 
rhetoric than in application. Political expediency has usually favored 
^bread and ci rcuses"--providing Income or ia-kind support for minimal needs 
and diversion from the grim reality- o,f poverty and inequality. However, 
neither bread nor circuses come cheap, and an alternative has ilwdys been 
job creation— whether the waging of wars or the building of Pyramids— to 
put the idle to' work and make them pay for their support/ , With the rise of 
industrial societies and- the increased, 'complexity of the labor market, the 
optionshave Expanded. ^Existing jobs can be accessed by reducing the costs 
of labor or certain types of labtfn, or by ^jawboning" employers into Hriring 
more or <li ffereht persons than dictated by t market forces or market mores. 
Reduced labor costs can stimulate s employment growth, or at least a 
redistribution < f of employmeht opportunities. Wage subsidies to encourage 
the hiring of the c less employable fiave been arourrd sinj:e the introduction 
of * the Speenhamland system in England in 1795. Labor market inter-, 
mediation, i.e., public support of exchanges to match up .workers with jobs, 
began in most industrial nations aVthe turn of the centt^y in the belie/ 
that some or all of joble$sne*s-£gsul ted from either ignprance of available, 
opportunities or malingering Whi\h could be addressed by conditioning 
income transfers on the use of labor market exchanges. 

jf£ final approach. for dealing with the excess and least productive 
segment of the work force is to' increase • their productivity through 
education and training. On-the-job training as a publjc 'poViCy is nothing. 
, new.. Our nation was built on the labor of indentured servants—most of 
whom were debtors, th£ children of the poor or "undesirables" not absorbed 
in the European labor market and, therefore, shipped over to th£ new 
country to work and learn a trade. Institutional training and education 
were vi*£d as .the primary mechanisms for absorbing and "Americanizing" 
immigrant populations in the , early 1900s. In the last two decades, 
however, human resource development .has emerged as a basic tool of manpower 
policies addressed to the problems of the "leftovers" in the 'economy. 
Unlike tre income maintenance, job creation, employer subsidy, or labor^ 
market intermediation approaches, the goal of education and . traioi ng 
efforts is .not just to mitigate the symptoms 'of the problems, but to get at 
their 'causes, to 1 alter not lust the present .but the future as well. As an 
old proverb moralizes: "jEnve a man a fishtand you feed him^ar a day. 
Teach him to. fish and you feed him. for life.V 

While almost aTl developed countries have ' experienced a secular 
increase in active efforts targeted to the labor market's leftovers, most 
have also experienced cycles pf activism then neglect. Nations vary over 
time, as well as relatively, in their emphasis on providing fish, creating 1 
jobs to work off *the .costs, guiding and. coercing those in need to the bfest 
fishing spots, stocking' the lakes, teaching fishing skills, or simply 
trying to ignore the reality 'that people'are hungry. These fluctuations 
'follow some predictable patterns. Income ma ihtetahce tends to move forward 
in ratchets. Social unrest or the discovery Cof previously "hidden" 
distress generates support for broad changes which frequently overshoot 
available resources' and lead to inclusion of some who are considered 
"malingerers 11 and "cheaters." Exposure of these problems then offers an 
excuse to stabilize or even Reverse the 'progress, until a new salient of 
distress is "discovered," or a new crisis generates coosersus for another m 
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action period.^ Job creation \s tied to the business* cycle. : When economic* 
conditions deteriorate, pressure mounts for a policy response-, and Job^ 
creation is usually' the most expedient arul visible remedy... 'Hhen conditions 
improve or stabilize, or the flsc runs (fry, public opinion shifts and the , 
created jobs previously considered "vital" and "productive" become per- „ 
ceived as idli lepf-ralking. Retrenchment usually follows. Job access 
strategies fluctuate in a counter cycle. When tight labor markets absorb 
the more employable workers, employers are ready to support subsidy schemers 
Which will he»lp them cope with the Costs of reaching further down the labor 
queue. When conditions normalize, the entreaties and incentives have fe*^. 
takers. Labor market intermediation, 'because of its low cost, tend* to^ 
continue in, good lipies and bad,. Jbut it becomes more fashionable' when the 
"let tfiem eat c*ke -approach is in ascendancy or when business conditions- 
are good. Evidence of unfilled jobs is then used to support the argument 
that low cfcst placement and 'job search ■ assistance activities can get 
'^ver^yone em^l t oyed,f and. 4het the high costs of job creation, hiring sub- 
sidies, flUd incocfife maintenance can, therefore, be reduced. This* approach N 
works until it is tried on more than a limited scale and the truth becomes 
evident • that - fractional problems are small in relation to structural 
problems—that there really are got enough jobs for those who lack skills. 
Busirjes^condi tions al;So affect the emphasis on training, education, .and 
employability development. .Investments- in the future rest on »the assumD- 
troh*and evidence that £jiey«will pay off—that once taught to fish, an jrK* 
dividual will, indeed, be, fed for a lifetime'. When, resources are scarG&,oV 
joblessness 1 is prevalent, ttje investment costs become more burdensome and' 
the payoffs more questionable 7 since already skilled resources are idle. 

x The cycles of activism and neglect, and the shi in emphasis from 
one approach to another, are demarcated by periods of friction and debate. 
In- democratic Societies^ suclv change^ in^public policy usually require 

% broad consensus and § compel 1 1ng arguments in order to overcome the vested 
interests b^Wfitting from the^ |tatus quo, To^ builcl this ^consensus, and 

'rationale, it is alnjost always necessary to. inflate expectations and ignore 
Shortcomings, or, conversely, to minimize needs and to exaggerate flaws. 
Whil^ th£ policies may represent reasonable responses to changing con- 
ditions, policymaking itself is. rarely a rational process. Each change in ' 
pace or emphasis is heralded as a new and permanent 4 departure rather than a * 
needed correction. -The mechanics pf §ear-shiftiny accelerating and * 
braking are all consuming, ' leaving Tittle time to fy£u$ on ultimate des- 
tinations. . 



% Soci ^1 policy in'this country reflects these same* patterns. The New 
Deal anjj. the War. on Poverty were active .periods^ followed by retrenchment 
and' stabilization under the Eisenhower and Nixon/'Ford administrations. We 
are now, apparently, at a turning point in another cycle. During the late 
1970s, there was a dramatic expansion of public efforts on behalf of the 
exctfss rand least 'employable ^segments of the work force. The#Carter 
administration's economic stimulus package "including public service 
employment, youth jobs, and .public worJcs, represented the largest corr- % 
centrated job creatiort effort in* our nation's history, even though few 
commentators have recognize*! itsscale./ This'was accompanied by a massive 
expansion in residential ski 1 1~ training for disadvantaged youth a/id the 
initiation of Special national .programs for institutional and on-the-job 
training. As' the stimulus took hold and . employment grovjfth accelerated* 
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emphasis shifted to tax credit mechanisms to encourage private employers^to 
reach dowp to the disadvantaged. These incentives were complemented by 
private sector initiatives providing employment 'and training resources 
.through business-dominated local organizations in order to* be,tter adapt 
public interventions to employers 1 needs., > , 

i . 

/ These recent Iqb creation and graining efforts were mounted under the 
authorization of the Comprehensive Employment .and training Act (CETA) jnd 
the oversight of the Department of Labor's Employment and Training Admirns- ■ k „ 
tration. Real - expenditures under CETA more than doubled between 1976 and 
1980, rising to a peak of over $10 billion. Problems were \nherent in suct> 
pel\-mell expansion. 'Th*y became' visible just as overall employment growth 
was undermining the consensus and need for such activities, while inflation 
was eroding the nation's ability to* pay., Not unexpectedly, criticism of^ 
CETA reached a fever pitch, particularly concerning its countercyclical job , / 
. creation components. Pres-ident Reagan cfStmpaigffed on the promise of . \ 
governmental retrenchment, and even though the Carter administration's 
budget Rad al ready . drastitarl ly reduced .CETA work componepts, the new 
administration followed through on its campaign promise by proposing and 
achieving the' immediate eliminatipn of both countercyclical and statural 1 , , 

public service employment, as well as trimming youth job programs. 

1 . 

Throughout this turbulent period*, ..the . "TV in CETA was generally 
obscured by the 'V and the "AV During the economic stimu^Lis in the late 
1970$, job creation receipted priority . and the delivery system at the 
federal, state, and locaV levels strained to reach hiring targets. Most of y 
the action revolved around pub] ic/seryice employment, so that CETA became 
synonymous with PSE, as it was c/lled. When doubts counted about -the need 
for and efficacy of job creation, this identification became gostly. The 
public's disdain for perceived "^akework" was translated into a disdain for 
all CETA activitievamd for the del i very system as well. In retrospect, 
the administrative problems resulting from the massive CETA growth must 
certainly be judged as minor by any -reasonable standards, but "fraud and ^ 
abuse'V-however isolated Relative to total *ctiv?ties-Iare the lightning 
rods for changing public values. The administrative arrangements for the 
delivery of employment" and training Services, thus, ^became the subject of • 
-detailed, legislative ^tinjcerihg fn 1978 to solve alleged shortcomings.^ In 
many ways, thfese changes ^simply made t things worse--certainly more 'com- r 
plicated.* As the 1980s opened, there \vas widespread^ agreement that more < 
substantial changes were required--perhaps avert the elimination of CETA--at 
the end of its authorizaUon in^l982. ■ . ♦ 

9 A 1 • . 

Little of the criticism was focused on CETA's training components, 
t^ile the public may have 1 imi ted enthusiasm for "makewor)c," there is much « 
stronger support* for training and education, that' ia<;reases- the self- / 
sufficiency of the distfdvantaged and jpeets the skill needs of the economy^ 
Nevertheless, the,re is a g^od possibility that in the fervor of budget , 
cutting, public training investments/ for persons of ltfnited tfnployabiltty 
; wiH also be judged expendable, fx is to be hoped that such decisions 
would consider the impacts 'and effectiveness, of CETA training the pros- 
pects for improved performance, and the future role of training in our 
economy. The detailed analysis which follows seeks to 'provide tht in-, 
formation* needed for this .consideration. If focuses on the neglected 
dimension of CETA--tra1ning for the disadvantaged. I *. 
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T/iare is, of course^, no exact d'iehotbmy between training, job crerf- ' 
tjon,* tabor market— intermedial* on, job access and income maintenance. 
^Subsidized public sector jobv may serve as training sites. Tax credits and 
other sxjbs^dy. mechanisms may be a good way to "buy" jobs for those who are . 
trained. " Placement 'and , labor market intermediation are important adjunct's " 
to trainjngy although Jhey.irore bft^occur without it. ^ Income* maintenance 
is a fundamental comppr>ent where the disadvantaged lack the* resources to 
invest fhe4r time and energy in training/ Yet if these elements are 
interrelated, training* Is certainly differentiate in that its fundamental 
aim is' to improve tJke skills and competencies of individuals in order to 
increase fu tu re 'employabtl i ty, rather than to maintain well-being or 
provide ifnmedi-He employment. 

The analyses concentrated on 'the trattfing which occurs under the 
^usp-ices pf the Comprehensive Employment, and Training Act simply because * 
CETA accounts for the/4>ulk 'of training activities for persons of limited 
employability and 1 mrted^ prospects.. The substance of* the training 
act ivi ties, thei r impacts and impact patterns, are the primary concern, 
CETA ^ardmirri strati ve or decisionmaking arrangements are considered only to 
the' Extent they effect training outcomes. < In fact;,, CETA consists of 
several different administrative, decisionmaking,' and delivery approaches 
for training, ^ whrich can be and are contrasted to suggest] ways in which 
training goals might best- be acheived under whatever, legislation replaces^ 
or modifies the Comprehensive Empjoyment and Training Act.' 

Although CETA is the ^primary mechanism ' for dealing with th^ labor 
market's M leftovers,y , » pETA f training represents orfly a nvinor element of our : 
Ration's overall human resource development system/ More than most other 
industrial countries, • we rely on the 'education system. to initial!/ prepare 
our work force, with limited formalized training beyond the career entry 
point and with " sk'il }s acquired^ instead, through job mobility and cumula- 
tive work experiences. For those who* do not make- it in the educational 
system or onto a job ladder in the labor market, the options are limited. 
CETA training for the disadvantaged amounted to less thajn » 2 percent of 
public expenditures for huma/i resources development in fiscal I960; 3/ 

Public Expenditures 
4 * for Human - 

^ r Resource Development 

V ' ' .Fiscal 1980' 

i j* (Bi)lions) . 

Elementary and secondary education . '* ■ $94'. 5 

-Higher educatton { ' t ' # . 40.3 j 

Secondary and post-sfecondary vocational • * 

education - t 10.9 

Military training * , 10.0 

Veterans 1 training k • 2.2 * * ' 

. Vocational rehabilitation' * 1.2 

CETA expenditures for tr^ning 2.0 
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The private sector^does not/ provide many al ternat.iyes. Expfendi ti/res • 
for private vocational and technical school training in'19?D were^an esti/ 
mated $1.8 billion; with/ some of this subsidized by public fu'nds, par- 

* ticularly under the veterans 1 training programs, and much of* H beyond the 

* means of person^with limited earnings and income. The estimates of formal 
•training. and education financed by industry are not very dependable, but, a 

best guess is that between $S billion and $8.5 bil lion Wre 'spent Jn '1980, 
excluding the wage >and- saUry costs, for training duffing work hours. 4/ 
- / Finally, private, expendi tures for elementary and secondary,, education were \ 
$11.9 billion- and* those "for .higher education wer^e $19.0/ bil liorii CETA 
training/ thus, represented' less' than 1 percent, of combined public and « 
A private human resource development expenditures. 5/ 

From any reasonable perspective, then, it is striking £ow- little this 
natiorr commits to /improving the employabil i ty. of those at*#iK^'end of the 
labor queye.£ Under CETA in 19*80, there were 70^,000 new participants in 
' institutional or on-the-job training, representing just \ percent of all 
those whtf experienced unemployment during the year, a minispule .6 percent 
of all* persons in the labor force, and less th^n a tenth of a^.persons in 
/ • the labor force atileast half the year whose earnings, when k combined with 
those of other family membe f rj, fell below the poverty level. The average 
f number in training at any point in time was less than half this leyel. In 
otfter words, CETA-.-even before the Reagan administration retrenchments—was 
•anything but "comprehensive" in .addressing the human resource development' 
/ieeds of persons 'with limited employabil ity. 

The evidence of -unfilled needs is not, in itself, a proof that more" 1 
training foe the disadvantaged is worthwhile, and this analysis^is intended' 
as an • tfbjectiv,e assessment not as advocacy. It seeks to cy(t \hrough the 
confusion that stfrrounds CETA, and sort througlv'the massive information 
'which has beei? fathered* but largely unutilized, in order to determine, the 
aunount and types of training which are being provided, the numbers an& 
characteristics of recipients, the aggregate impacts, the success deter- 
minants, the success* rates for different trainee groups, the benefits and 
costs of training, the theoretical models which best explain these 
patterns, the insXUutioiyrl factors producing the .aggregate outcomes, and 

* the best means to improve performance. Training as a tool for Improving 
'* . limited employability is the t concern,' not # CETA itself. There were other 

funding, decisionmakingV and administrative mechanisms • for training before 

• CETA, there are several v^ni'ants under £ETA, and new approaches may be - 
needed in the future.- But evidence and analysis concerning the current r 
system's, effectiveness should be the driving force of any reform, rather V 
than a-necdote and ideology which have been the primary focus in discussions . 
of CETA to date. 
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SECTION 2. . • • 

' A PREVIEW OF COMING ATTRACT I ON,S 

V • * .■ • ' 

* 

The description and analysis which follow are extremely detailed and 
range from abstract; theory and recondite benefit-cost calculations 'to "nuts 
and bolts M assessments of management information • systems, < performance 
monitoring approachfev^and regulations. The second chapter describes' CETA 
and its training* components, providing - a roadmap for the complicated 
legislative and programmatic structure, as weTl as an overview of activity 
(levels arid trends, the allocation of training opportunities, and. the sa- 
lient features of the various* * trailing* approaches. The third .chapter 
provides the. view from Jhe, "ivory tower," synthesizing the findings from a 
wicfe range of evaluations concerning the effectiveness of training ac- 
tivities; the causal factors and the patterns ;*of impact in-order to 
determine-, why,' how, and for whom, not just whether, training works. The 
fourth, fchapter focuses an delivery and decisionmaking. « It seeks to 
determine how- pol icy decisions, management approaches and systems , and 
institutional factors produce the results which have been analyzed in the 
preceding chapters, atfd to 'determine how improvements can best be achieved. 
The final chapter summarizes the findings on training and its impact? as 
well as those concerning decisionmaking and delivery.- It interprets both 
sets of findings, discusses some of the 'controversial underlying issues and 
long-ferm options, and proyides detailed recommendati6ns for ' immediate 
action. 

The analysis is not -simple. The evidence i,5' drawn from ^ diverse 
array of sources. /In almost all cases, data had to manipulated' and 
adjusted to focus on-T specific issues' or to achieve compar^bijity across 
sources*/"' Particularly in the impact and behefi t-cost sectjoftsv there was 
reliance on- studies* and methodologies supported ? by a separate analytical 
literature. The footnotes reference the- sources 'of information, discuss' 
the major interpretative Jssues, expTain data manipulations, artd'provide 
detail to j>ack up summary information in the text". While «very effort is< 
made to simplify the presentation^, the volume of information is more than 
most- readers would care to know* and- the last chapter provides compre- 
hensive summary of the* findings, so that rt carj^be read alone. . . 

Yet if the evidence is voluminous and the analysis complex, the con- 
clusions $re quite' simple. They may also be sofliewhat, controversial , both 
for supporters and. critics of employment ^and training, programs. The most 
important - finding is that training fprog rams and the trailing system work 
despite substantial room for improvement and despite labor market con- 
ditions that are far from propitious. The evidence overwhelmingly ihdi;, 
cates that CETA training for the, 3 leftovers in the labor market increases 
their post-program employment 'and earntffgs. Moreover, J:he dpTlars-and- 
"cents benefits from training outweigh the costs, so that the investment 
pays off for society. The .potentiaT for and direction** of improvement are 
fairly ,clear. While there are, shortcomings in the current system, there 
are no villains. The system emerged to meet and did meet^the needs of the 
last 8 two decades,' when job creation wis the • most critical^issue. Its 
problems' were mostly tfte result of jumclear and changing signals, and the* 
lack of a coherent design. The drastic decline. in the mumber of work. force 
entrants in the coming years will after needs and .potentials, but the r?. is 
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every reason to believe that the* existing delivery' system, it properly 
directed and realigned, can adjust to these changes and that it provides a 
, reasonable foundation for meeting ^he needs of the next two decades. 

It is the basic precepts of employment and training pol icy—rather 
than the system i tSelt— which 'are challenged by the evidence: 

\ . * 

\ First, a "fundamental postulate of /manpower policy over,, the last two 
decades is that .work experience increases employabili ty. The evidence 
suggests, on %he contrary, that work per se does not improve post-program 
• labor .market success-, except when it is targeted to those entering or 
^ reentering the labor force and needing , a *stepping-stone, when it 1s 
designed as a training activity or ts combined with- classroom training, and 
when it serves as a transition and on-the-job training mechanism into 
unsubsrtlized employment in the public and nonprofit sectors. Job creation 
may be justified because it alleviatesxstructural and countercyclical 
problems and is a preferable alternative tQ income maintenance, but not 
because 4)f its effects on employability. ; There'«is potential and need to 
ihcrease the training elements in. work experence. • 
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Selena, CETA has been focused on* short* interventions 'intended to yield 
. immediate .improvements in employment and earnings. Yet training pays off 

* mi \ most when it is 'long enough so ''that -participants can achieve measurable and 

cerfifiab,l% competencies that are required in the labor market. For a 
disadvantaged individual to ^ttain a hicjji school equivalent or post- 

• secondary training degree, or to learn almost any occupational ski 1J stakes 
substantially more tile than trie average duration of CETA training. Only a 
small minority of participants are assigned to training tfrat "is long enough 
to provide credentials and competencies* that will help to f fe,ed them for a 
lifetime. Perhaps only a few in a hundred participants havje the endurance 
or capacity for the one-, two- or even four-year training, , but it is - 
critical to begin providing opportunities for this minority to achieve 

; "quantum leaps" in employability.. / , * 

" Third; C£TA is now essentially a Sn^-shot" intervention rather than" 
an employabili ty dB^e+opment system. The participant enters the doof,. is 
assessed, assigned £o a limited duration component, and then (sometimes) 
placed Hp a job on completion. What is needed is an opportunity ladder 
which individuals will mount and ^cale at the leveJ and pace dictated by 
v , < their ability and motivation. This, ,irt turn, requires a system for 
. measuring competencies and competency acquisition. It r^quirgs standards 
of completion -a-s well as "qualitative standards for inputs. M&st of. all, it 
requires that these standards be maintained. Some of those who now linger 
in CETA's training activities without performing or progressing should be 
• ^ terminated. Tfve tjetter classroom training oppprtuni ties, and the ljmited 
number of on-the-job training slots should' go %o those who have progressed 
l through the* system rather than to those who are most qualified 'when they 
, enter and* have the least need of help. Activities should be buiVding 
blocks* -wijh irfPfeased use of combinations such .as work experience leading 
to classroom training followed by training on-the-job. , . 

.Fourth, t mor£ sorting • must be done among those in need. The labor 
market's leftovers include individuals-of widely-ranging potential, and too 

* little is now dq.n£ for those who have greater abi 1 i ty and motivation. If a 
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second tier of advanced opportunities were added to what now exists in 
CETlj.no one whxf exerted an effort wou,ld get less than rffcder the current 
( system, but those .who exerted more effort and had more potential could 
\ advance substJhtial ly. Alternatively, the second tier might be financed by y 
^savings which could be achieved under current programs if they 'were focused 
•solely on training rather than functioning as stopgaps forepersons with.-no 
other potions.. Allowances .in classroom training and wages in on-the-job. 
traininmshould' be used as a means' to reward performance, to cover the 
extra" costs of participation, and to meet only the poverty deficits which 
would hinder participation, rather^than providing - ah inceAive to par- 
ticipate even when there- is no. desire to be trained. There is" room for 
. some savings in this regard, probably enough to finance longer training for 
a reasonable proportion -of current trainees. But a tradeoff is inherent:- 

* Fewer individuals can be served when longer training 'is' provided with any 
given level of resources. While the net result of adding^ second tier of 
opportunities will be greater average and aggregate impacts "fpr" those in 
need, the benefits will be less. -broadly shared. This is only equitable if 

( the. opportunity structure is established so that al_l participants have an 
equal shot a^-the ldnger and more promising training opportunities. 

* ' Some dha'rrges are 'needed in law, regulations, program design, and 
.. management in light of these findings, but the bigger challenge is to alter 

thought ' processes which- have guided manpower programs and policies for 
yearst .We must begin thinking about long-term impacts and "quantum leaps" 
not just- immediate outcomes and marginal gains. A stable training system 
is" needed rather than an erer changing array of separate training programs . 
Ttiere must be long-term* "strategies, both locally and nationally,' for 
building 'a range of new opportunity tracks for disadvantaged individuals 
with potential. Quality, not just quantity, needs tp be emphasized * in 
curricula, in staff, and in. outcomes. The employment and training system 
''must, in every way possible, utilize existing fnsti tutions rather than 
maintaining segregated and frequently second-class del ivery approaches for 
the disadvantaged. % IJ) 

, Even with such changes, 'the potential of training efforts for person^ 
of limited employabili ty will be circumscribed unless the institutional 
setting is altered. As long as there are disincentives for training by the 
•private sector, as long as the competencies and training needed to fill 
available jobs' in the eponomy are uncertain, and /Ss long as help is offered 
to persons of limited employabil ity as an act of "noblesse oblige," public 
' programs will continue to have diffio^Uy determining and meeting private 
sector needs, private employers will stay at arnr's length, discounting the 
quflMty of training, and public resources will remain inequitably dis- 
tributed and overly concentrated, on advanced education even though entry- 
level, investments would yield more payoff 'in the expected labor market of 
■the'- next two decad|&. ~^Spme of the .long-term options which need to be 
considered are," first, a GI-Bill approach to career training and education,, 
where all individuals would be guaranteed two. years \of post-secondary 
traim'ng~or retraining to be purchased from public and^Vvate institutions 
by v<DucJper; second, employer and employee taxes to cover part of the costs 
of this career training, with credits where the private seotor provides the 
training itself, in' order to encourage more entry training; -and* third, 

* expansion of the apprenticeship system to formalize the career entry tracks 
and to identify the competencies and training necessary to perform career 
entry jobs in our economy. , » 

* ■ • ' ^ . - 24 ' - 
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While these changes in* the 'precepts of employment and training 
programs and in the getting . fn which they operate may be considered 
revolutionary, they, can arjd must be achieved through a steady evolutionary 
process.' The current array of CETA training programs and institutions can 
^rve as a foundation fap building a more effective, equitable* and 
comprehensive system. The changes which are nqpessary in the, short term 
afre j.ustrfied on their own merits, and do not require, noV do they commit 
the natiort to, a specific long-term path. Yet they certainly make sense in 
, tfemns of what can be expected in the labor market. in the years ahead. 
' NJhere is no question that "we are^ entering a decafae* when the number of 
v excess and less desi rable workers will decline as demographic trends play 
out. There will, at the same time,' be increasing demand for minimal com- 
petencies in even the Ipwest-leyeT jobs-. In contrast to the situation in 
the 1970s, there will be abundarrtr^bpportunities for successfully training 
those at the end of the labor queue for career entry ratj#r than just 
short-term jobs.. Training whictr-4^4flriger *term and more ambitious in its 
aims ; should become more feasible. 

/ . ' 

While the weight of the evidence .is convincing in suggesting the 
redirections for employment and training policy in the 1980s, it does not 
rest on proof of the failure of policies in the 1970s^6r on promises of 
massive improvements *in -the next decade. Training ^cannot heTp much in 
areas or in' periods where there are ma-ssive job deficits.^ It can help only 
those who are willing and able to work to get ahead. Only a minority will 

"be "fed for a lifetime 1 ' by the skills and credentials they can reasonably 
be expected »to acquire. Yet with a changing 'economic scenario and 

^realizable improvements in design and management, • training can.be an even 
moVe profitable public investment tban it has proved in the past. The 
evidence which follows suggests that 'priority in the policy mix for the 
"leftovers' 1 in the labor market should be placed on "teaching them to 
fish." . ' 
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" NOTES 

• 1. • "Sar A. Levitan and Robert Taggart, Employment and Earnin gs Inadequacy: 
A Ne w Social Indicator (Baltimore, Md.: The Johns Hopkins University 
. f ' Press, 1974); unpublished tabulations of Employment and Earnmgs 
' Inadequacy Index .prepared from March 1969 Current Population Survey. 

2. Unpublished tabulations prepared as background for the National 
Commission, on Employment and Unemployment Statistics. Estimates for 
1980 derived by reducing the 1980 unemployed an£ discouraged com- 

c pbnents of the NCEUS hardship measure to the incidence rates in 1970, 
^and adding these to the other 1980 components. 

3. Sta tistical Abstract of'Hhe United States, 1980 (Washington, O.C.: 
Government Printing OfflceYsSeptember 1980); and Budget of the United 
St ates Government. -fiscal 1982\ j Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, January fm) . - " Mi 1 i ta>y training includes specialized skill 
and flight trainifl&rr, .professional development and supplemental 

. training but exclude^^^fefuit and officer training and salaries of 
trainees. • CETA training' includes allowances plus estimated training 
under the closely related Work -Incentive Program for welfare 
\ - recipients. 

4., Harold* Goldstein, Training and Education by Industry* (Washington, 
D.C/: National Institute for Work and Learning, 1980). The cited 
figures subtract estimated wages and salaries of trainees from the $10 
billion total training cost anfl 1 percent of wage bill suggested by 
Goldstein as best guess of private expenditures. 

^5, Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1980 pp. cit. 
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Section i. 



"' . < « THE TRAINING SYSTEM 

• >. , 

Background . * ^ 

Employment and trailing programs have been a major grdWth area jof 
social welfare -policy .over the last two decades— not only in resource and 
^ activity l^yel s » but' in programmatic diversity as_well as legislative and 
'regulatory complexity. The earnest initiatives were . targeted to the > 
structural problems of lagging industries and^ areas which had been 
exacerbated by a decade of slow ecooomK growth. The Area Redevelopment > 
d_ Act in 1959 and the Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962 initiated 
institutiorial and on-the-job training efforts targeted for^ displaced • 
• workers in depressed areas. Urtfer the war on poverty, emphasis shifted to 
the economically disadvantaged.* Several new manpower programs were added t 
by the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, the most' ambitious' of which wy 
jjpb Corps. It aimed to interrupt the "vicious cycle of poverty 11 by 
'providing a structured residential envi ronment ; for learning and development 
where poor youths age 14 to 21 could escape from deprivation and realize - 
their full potential. t Job Corps vks and remains the most comprehensive and 
intensive human resource investment program for the disadvantaged. The 
m k * Ecpnomic ^Opportunity Act also, initiated job creation programs* for the 

hafd-to-employ who were left behind despite accelerating economic growth in k ^ 
the/mid-1960s. The Neighborhood Youth Corps provided in-school, summer and* 
, out-of-school work, experience for teenagers to promote, the development of 
needetj employabil ity skills while keeping the streets*quiet. The anti- 
poverty act also created jobs programs for ol'der workegj an£J welfare 
' # recipients on the assumption that work wa£ preferable to dependency. Irv 
1965 the- N^wlCareers ' program was introduced /which sought to , restructure 



professional (jobs in the public and nonprofit sectors, to train^th^disad- 
fc vantaged to perform as paraprofessionals and to subsidize thel V* oh^he-job 
learning. *New Careers evolved in the late 1960s" into -the Public Service 
Careers-? (PSfid program, retaining the^emphasis on providing career ladders 
into un§ubsflnzed public and nonprofit sector jobs. 

As' employmqjit growth accelerate in the second half of the 1960s, 
attention turned to .Jhe^private sector. A Work Incentive (WIN) program was 
adopted in 1967^5 a substitute* for* the arj^overty workfare program. By 
providing iu|ti^Bona1 and on-the-job trailing, pi us^financi-al incentives 
(forwk by reli^recipients* i£ aimed tfcrfacil itate private sector rather 
than/ public Sector employment. J*ater, the training components* were reduced 
so that WIN becam^ essentially" a placement and job search assistance 



mechartism. The Job Opportunities in the -Business Sector (or JOBS) program 
was launched with much' fanfare in 1968 to^jncrease private sector in- 
volvement in manpower program^ through contract and voluntary ort-the-job 
training of t;he disadvantaged. The Concentrated 'Employment Program 
provided extra resources to poverty areas' to be used primarily for pre- 
employment^services such a$ k counseling, motivation activities, job 
development, and placement assistance. 

* • *" " 
By\ the time these private sector-oriented programs "wer;e geared up, 
unemployment began to rise/rapidly and the pendulum shifted in the opposite 
direction. After sgme* s neated debate, the Emergency Employment. Act was 
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^passed in 1971, initiating, the first countercyclical job creation program 
since the New Deal— the" Public Employment Program. This filled out< the 
tool kit of manpower programs. The components (although not the labels or 
funding mechanisms) have remained essentially unchanged ever since. The 
tool kit included basically preventative measures , primarily summer and; 

m in-school jobs to help disadvantaged youth get off on the right foot, 
remedial activities such as Job Corps and institutional training under 
MDTA, ameliorative interventions^ including temporary jobs for older 
workers, welfare recipients, and dropout youth, job access efforts such as' 
^job restructuring under PSC, placement and job development under CEP and 
WIN, plus on-the-job training under MDTA and JOBS, and ycountercycl ical 
measures , as typified by the Public Employment Program. / . 

To better organize the tool Ijit, Congress^ passed the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act in 1973 with the anm of consolidating federal 
'employment and training resources into block^ grants to local units of 
- government representing populations of more than 100,000, and to states 
representing the remaining smaller areas. Although the initial intent was 
to let these state and local "prime sponsopsJ 1 decide how to spend their 
* block- grants after a mandated planning proems and subject to local 
x advisory council review, and t<\leave them Tree to administer local 
programs, the law as well as the r&tjulations and administrative procedures 
which subsequently interpreted and applied Jt, fell far short of the 
decentralization and decafegOrization originally promised. The summer 
employment program— the progeny of the summer Neighborhood Youth Corps—and 
a' public service employment component--a combination of PSC and PEP--were 
retained, by the Comprehensive Employment and Tra^in^-ng Act as separate 
categorical activities with their own eTtg+bi 1 ity^Tules and allocation 
formulae. Job Corps y B was continued as a distinct, national ly-di rected 
-program, although its 'authorization was included under % the CETA umbrella 
and its management shifted from the Office of. Economic Opportunity to the 
Department of Labor. A smorgasborg of "small, nationally-run programs for 
special needs groups such as older workers, migrants, Indians, offenders, 
and displaced homemakers were added.' incremental ly. The WIN program was not 
included under the CETA 'umbrel la. Even in the "block grant" ti tles of 
CETA, there were a variety of federal set-asides and specifications 
dictating the use of resources. ^ • 

The CETA system was hardly operational before there were major changes, 
and then dramatic expansion. The 1976 amendments separated public' service 
employment into countercyclical and structural components/ the first 
directed to the victims of recession and funded by & a "trigger formula" 
which would automatically expand resource^ when unemployment rose,, and the 
second aimed at providing career entry opportunities, training, land 
short-tefto w6rk for persons of limited eraployabili ty. Under the eccjwomic 
stimulus package of the Carter administration -in 1977, these tyrffpublic 
service employment components were i*r£reased from the 300\000yto 750,000 
combined- enrollment level in response to high and rising unemployment. A 
national Skills Training Improvement Program (STIR)'was initiated providing^ 
grants to competitively-selected prime sponsors to provide long-term 
training linked to the private sector. The HIRE program was a,lso, launched 
with an aim of fostering on-the-job training, particularly "for Vietnam 
veterans. Funds under this program were administered both by prime spon- 
sors and from the -federal level.' The Youth Empldyment and Demonstration 
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Projects Act in 1977 created two new categorical programs targeted 
specifically to youth, which were' to be, operated by all prime sponsors, a 
large-scale experimental progr a m : Le tting t a job guarantee, saturation 
approach in selected prime t sponsor - areas, • and a conservation) program 
operated jointly by the Departments ,of Labor, Agriculture and Interior on 
public lands. To -round out the economic stimulus measures.^the long- 
standing, summer program was expanded by a fourth, while the Job Corps 
' program was doubled in -size^ 

The "changes continued without paus% A Private Sector Initiative 
Program was authorized in the 1978 CETA amendments. PSIP established 
Private Industry Councils' or PICs in each prime sponsor area to plan and 
administer CETA-*authorized, activities linked to the private sector and 
■ fuutd£d_.by a separate CETA 'title. / The 1978 amendments increased the 
targeting as well, as the training emphasis under the structural public 
service employment program. ,the "comprehensive" block grant was modified 
,by additional set-asides for upgrading and retraining, as well as' for 
education-linked activities.. 

Just as the new youth programs were implemented and the public service 
employment expansion digested, .the gears were shifted into neutral and then 
slammed into reverse.' The Carter administration announced the con- 
solidation of. the separate CETA youth programs, but its.proposed Youth Act 
.of .1980 el 1 short of enactment. However, the consej&ation and experi- 
mental job guarantee programs' just enacted in 1977 weri»ended. The public 
■ service employment components of CETA were also substantially retrenched. - 
*The incoming-Hteagan administration went further, completely eliminating 
- funding fdr public service employment activities and drastically cutting 
local rionsummer youth programs. t» ^ / 

» • As a result of all these changes, the CETA system today is unques- 

tionably more complicated than tffe "categorical nightmare" it was designed 
to replace. With reauthorization pending in 1982, with uncertainty about 
budget levels for 1983 and. beyonjiWhd with drastic retrenchment already 
underway, the situation is even more confusing. The latest dependable data 
cover fiscal year 1980, which ended in October 1 - 1980. Yet several programs - 
authorized by the existing legislation and fully operational in 1980 were 
phased out in fiscal 1981. yrhe nomenclature, titles, funding levels, and 
priorities may undergo" some" dramatic changes in anticipation or as a result 
of the 1982 legislation. Nevertheless, the program mix existing in fiscal 
1980 -and authorized by the 4978 C£TA amendments-' provides the only available 
baseline for understanding of the**system. 
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In the CETA system of fiscal 1980, nine-tenths of the service years of 
employment and training activity were provided ander the s.even major titles 
and subparts of the Comprehensive EmpToyment and Training Act. which allo- 
cate funds based on relative unemployment and poverty to the nearly five 
hundred state, and local "prime sponsors" which -serve as managing and 
decisionmaking vagents. Fon each of the separate categorical) al locations, 
the prime sponsors must submit. annual plans outlining activities for the 
?\ coming year, projecting enrbl lment. r and spending levels and, participant 
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characteristics, as well as detailing procedures and guarantees to satisfy 
the differing . requirements Of each .title, as interpreted t in federal 
regulations. The plans must^be approved by the Department of Labor, and 
prime sponsors must subsequently submit quarterly reports indicating 
performance relative to plan. They are subject to a once-a-year assessment 
by the Department ,of Labor, as well as periodic monitoring visits to assure 
compliance with the" law and regulations in their exercise of delegated 
decisionmaking, management, and operational responsibility^ The sfven 
categorical programs are as f61Tows: . C Tv^ 

v t Title IIBC, Comprehensive Employment and Training Services , pro- 
vides for a full range of activities for the unemployed and economical^ 
disadvantaged (i.e., persons living in welfare recipient families 4 or thj 
with a family income in the last six months which is below, the higher 
the. poverty level or 70 percent of the Bureau of Labor Statistics' lower 
living standard). The prime sponsor decides on the mix of services to be 
offered and the subgroups tq be served among the eligible population. Up 
to 6.5 percent of funds may be used for upgrading and retraining -if 
laid-off or currently underemployed workers who are not necessarily 
economically disadvantaged. m 

* t Title IIP, Transitional Employment Opportunities* for the Economi - 
cally Disadvantaged , or structural- public service employment, fully sub- 
sidizes the employment of economically disadvantaged, long-term (15 weeks 
or more) unemployed individuals in, regular jobs in the public and nonprofit 
sectors as well as in specially created projects providing needed public 
services. In " order to aVsure employabij^ty development and not just 
employment, the law requires that 15 percent of funds in 1980, 20 percent 
of funds in 1981, and 22 percent of funds in 1982 be used for training of 
participants. Prime sponsors are, ir^concept, free to use all of Title 1 1 0 
allocatipns for training or any other allowable CETA service. In 1982, 
there is\no funding for Title IID. 

t Title IV, Yoiith Employment and Training Programs (YETP) , is the* 
comprehensive local program for youths. The prime sponsor may provide^ any 
, of the services allowable under Title Ilff, but onJy for persons age 1*4 to 
21. The income eligibility restrictions 3re somewhat more lenient than 
under Ti tl e *I I B . Up to 10 percent of funds may be used for nondi sad- 
vantaged youth and the income "standard for eligibility is 85 percent rather 
than 70 percent of the BLS lower, living standard. Since nearl.y half of 
participants in Title I IB are under the -age of 22, there is substantial 
overTap between YETP and Title 118 activities.' 
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* t - Title IV; Youth Community Conservation and Improvement; Projects 
(YCCIP) , supports year-round neighborhood-based work projects of tangible 
benefit to the community. TheSe jobs are targeted for unemployed 16/19 
year-olds. Eligibility is not r*estrictgd by family income.* Supportive 
services may be offered but training and remediation are discourag 
because YCCIP was intended to emphasize structured, supervised work rayfer 
than- human resource development. » - 

Title IV, Summer Youth Employment Program , provides summer jobs 
for 14 to 21 year-o]d economicanydisadvantaged youth. The funds may also 
be used for all other services authorized under Title 1 1 B as well as for 
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Job Corps. Funds for all the other titles of CETA may also be, and fre- 
quently are,, used by prime' sponsors to create summer jobs. 

• Title VI, Countercyclical Public Service Employment , is targeted 
for the victims of recession who have bee*n unemployed during 10 of the 
prior 12 weeks ,and have a family income in the last 3 months less than 100 
percent of the BLS lower living standard. The Yunds under this title may 
be used for any of the. activities 'allowable under other titles. The CETA 
'legislation contains a "trigger formula" for funding so tha t J& le VI \s to 
expand automatically to absorb 20 percent of the unemployed in excessXof 4 
percent or'25 percent, if unemployment rises above 7 percent. In practice, 
appropriations have not reflected this 'groundrule. Countercyclical public 
service employment was phased out in fiscal 1981 iespite an unemployment 
rate in excess of 7 percent. 

• . Title VII. Private Sector Initiative Program , authorizes local 
Private Industry Councils with predominant business membership to 'decide on. 
the use, of funds provided under this title. The eligibility provision and 
allowable activities are the same as for IIBC, but there is an emphasis on 
the involvement oT and placement in the private sector. 

There are further complications. Six percent of Title IIBC^u'nds are 
set-aside for vocational education activitiek©nd distributed to the states 
, by 8 needs formula. The states then subal.Tocvte to Rrime sponsors for the 
support of training activities. Another "4 peVcent of funds under Title IV 
YETP and under Title IIBC are distributed to Governors for special 
statewide activities, plus an -addi tional 1 percent of Title IIBC funds for 
-educational linkage activities. In many cases these are" distributed on an - 
application basis to the sub-state prime sponsors'* 

In addition to these state- and locally-operated programs supported by 
legislatively-specified allocations based on the relative unemployment and 
poverty rates of states and localities, there are a 'range of activities 
funded j^nder the Secretary'^ discretionary authority, out of set-asides 
. under each of the CETA titles. These resources are used for innovative 
demonstration programs, to meet special needs of areas and population' 
groups, to- reward performance by prime sponsors, and to mount special 
purpose initiatives. The Secretary decides on the use and distribution of 
these funds consistent with the retirements of each title. 

There are also several national* programs. Title III of CETA au- 
thorizes and funds national programs targeted /to displaced homemakers, 
seasonal farmworkers, veterans, older *r6rkers, offenders, youth and persons 
of Hmfted English speaking ability. Job Corps is_ajJthorized as a subpart 
of CETA Title IV, with legislative language largely unchanged since the 
Economic Opportunity. Act. ( TheVresidential Job Corps centers located 
throughout the country are operated by private for-profit and nonprofit 
•contractors, and by the Departments of Africul ture «end Interior, on federal 
lands. A Young Adult Conservation. Corps is authorized under CETA Title 
VIII, and an experimental Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects under 
Title IV which guarantees jobs for all poor >6- to 19-year-old students in 
selected ^reas. .Both of these programs were phased out during fiscal 1981. 
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State and local prime spoifsors are sometimes, used as delivery agent$\ 
for these various national programs** For instance, two^ prime sponsors are 
the contractors for the operation of residential Job^ Corps centers and- 
several others use funds provided to them by formula? undeV Title IIBC or IV v 
to purchase training "Hots in Job Corps & The Entitlement projects' were 
managed b> 17 prime sponsors. The. HIRE program was operated under Title 
III authority and was funded in par J through prime* sponsors while the STIP 
program' was carried out under .the Secretary's discretionary autJjorfity an v d 
provided resources on a competitive basis to 45 percent -of prfmef sponsors. 
States administer portions of the funds* for Title III ol<ier .worker 
programs. They also received a set-aside under the Voi>ng Adult Con- 
servation' Corps while it existted. 1 - ^\ 



The Building Blocks 

The Comprehensive Employment and Training Act specifies th^ activities 
that are allowable under these various funding categories, with further 
specification provided by the- federal regulations and the managtergent 
informatioh system^ There are* three major classifications of training 
under State and local programs: * 4 

y . I 

t Classroom occupational- sk>1 Is training is normally conducted in 
ah institutional setting * and is designed to", provide individuals with 
technical skills fcnd information required to* perform a specific % job or 
group of jobs. The training must be in occupations where there is a 
reasonable chance of employment. It is not allowed for hign turnover, low 
wage jobs. Training npay rast up to two and a half years. Trainees are 
entitled to an hourly allowance equal to the minimuffi wage plus supplements 
for dependents " and for extraordinary participation cps*ts, although 
allowances are reduced fdf public assistance and unemployment compensation 
.recipients. ■ Stipends may be receded for only two years of training. 
Classroom training provided tg workers 'already employed but in low level 
jobs is labeled' upgrading. If it lis provided to displaced workers, it is 
labeled rfetyaining. L 

% t Other classroom training is also usually conducted' in an in- 
stitutional setting and provides basic .skills needed to perfonrt generally' 
in the labor market, rather than in' a specific job. It includes remedial 
education^ preparation fdr a high* school equivalency degree, training in 
English as a second language, and, in some cases, school -to-work transition 
activities. . ' ' 

t On-the-job training is a combination of work, orientation, and 
skill training conducted primarily in a private sector workplace after the 
participant hasten hired by the employer. It aims to provide the skills 
specifically needed to adequately perform in this job. In matching 
participants and jobs, the aim is to assure that the trainee lacks the 
education, training, or, work experience normally required by the employer. 
The employer is, then, reimbursed for the extra supervision needed by, and 
lower productivity of, disadvantaged participants, as well as for any 
outside training costs* The reimbursement ordinarily equals 50 percent of 
the participant's wage during the period of training, at the end of which 
time successful trainees continue 1n unswbsidlzed jobs with the. 'employer. 



- CETA also authorizes a range of pre-employment activities for par- 
ticipants wi<th <T1ttle or no labor market experience, primarily youth/ 
..These' activities, wbich* are* usually more limited in intensity .than 
-classroom and on-the-job training, a^re included in a separate category 
t Vabeled employment and training services , but are very* clos'ely related to 
training, as well as being difficult to distinguish from each other/: • 

* * * 

t Vocational exploration activities expose participants to jobs 
. Available In the private sector through observation of workplaces, class- 
room instruction, and, if appropriate, limited practical work experience as 
long as it does not contribute to additional sales or profits bf private 
for-profit employers. . v * 

• Transition services provide labor market information, job search 
assistance, needs assessment, counsel ing .and placement for in-school youth. 

* - * ^ 

• Job search assistance seeks to^ teach participants what ts ex- 
pected by employers at the hiring door, "as well as where and how to find 
jobs. Job search activities are a component of vocational expiration ?nd 
school -to-work transition efforts, but they may also be offered separately 
as a $hort-duration interventiyi. 

Last, but hardly least, there are 'two employment-oriented components: 

t Work experience is a subsidized short-term or part-time work 
assignment with a public or nonprofit employer which is designed to enhance 
employabili ty through the development of good work habits and basic work 
skills. Whether offered as a summer or part-time ir>-$chool ^activity for 
^youth, an aging vat for dropouts, or a labor market reentry vehicle, the 
primary a # im of work experience is to provide a stepping-stone for persons 
who have 'never worked or who bave not been working for an extended time^ 
Ttfe progress of the participant in work experience positions is to be 
reviewed every two months in order to assess the appropriateness of a 
transfer to another activity. The amount-of work experience for an in- 
dividual is limited to 1,000 hours during any one-year period and 2,000 
hours during a five-year period, although the limitations do not apply to 
in-school youttu' * ' 

• Public service employment is 4yJ/ly-subsidized wOrk in regular 
government ; antf nonprofit sector jobs in such fields as envi ronmental 
quality, child care, £ health care, education, crime prevention and treat- 
ment, recreation, transportation, park and public facility maintenance, 
conservation, hqusing,. and neighborhood improvement. PSE is an.option for 
workers- with previous experience and skills who are suffering from tem- 
porary setbacks, in which ;case it is distinguished from work experience by 
the' types of individuals served as well as r the level! of supervision and 
performance required on the job assignments. PSE jobs may, in many cases be 
quite similarrto work experience assignments, but -work experience is more' 
restrictive than PSE. » 

Each of the titles and subtitles of CETA specifies which, of these 
* activities is allowable and for whom. Under formula- funded programs, the 
prime sponsor chooses among these allowable activities, specifying the 
service mix in the annual plan submitted and approved by the Department of 
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Labor. Occupational skills , training,; other classroom training, and 
on-the-job - training are allowable activities- under all the' separate 
subparts of • CETA. It Is possible for prime sponsors to aTTocate all funds 
received .by formula (except the 1 Invited amount under YCCIP) for theses 
training activiti«s. Histo?y\and convention would m1l,1tate against such a 
decision .in the case of PSE MID and VI) and in summer programs, but there 
is no doubt that a decision^ expend all of IIBC, YETP and PSIP resources 
on training of one sort! or another would be acceptable. Public service 
employment is permissible only under Titles I ID and VI, and 1s, therefore;- 
essentially proscribed foY fiscal 1982 as a result of tire elimination of 
funding for these titles. Employment and training services and work 
experience are allowable under all titles. 

These broad primary ^activity classifications encompass treatments 
which may vary significantly 'in intensity, duration, and focus. For\ 
instance, classroom training in occupational skills may last afnywhere from' 
a* few weeks of part-time training up to two and a half years of full-time 
instruction. OJT. m§y be a way of placing a student in a part-time 
school-year job or an arrangement for a year or-fflbre training in a worksite 
combined with supplemental classroom instruction. Work experience may be* 
five hours weekly employment^ for an in-school youth or full-time work for 4 
an adult. Job search assistance may be as short as a few days, while 
school -to-work transition may be a set ^of activities stretching over a 
"junior and senior^ year and the interverurfg summer, f or placement assistance 
and. occupational exploration activi tiesSoncentrated in. the last semester 
'before school -1 earwig. ^ * 

There is also substantia! overlap between these categories. A par-' 
tlcipant is identified with a particular primary activity according to the 
predominant focus of treatment dunihg the period of participation. If 
occupational skills training accounts for 51 percent of time and* remedial 
education 49 percent, the individual is counted as a skills training 
participant. An on-the-job trainee may also be receiving outside classroom 
instruction. A participant in work experience may be receiving three hours 
of* classroom training daily along with f,ive hours of work. Most par- 
ticipants in CETA receive either employment and training ' services or 
supportive services as part of another primary activity. Under YEJP, fqr 
instance, - all in-school . work experience must be combined witfj cpunseling, 
occupational information' and efforts to overcome sex stereotyping—a 
combination labeJed M career employment experience." Some CETA participants • 
may move from one primary activity tfo another; for instance, from work 
experience to classroom training or from classroom training to on-the-job * 
training. There is no special classification for persons who receive these 
sequen|fal combinations; instead, they are assigned "according to the major 
treatment during their period of participation. , 

Job Corps is a fourth category of training provided under CETA. ' Its • • 
legislatively-specified treatment combines occupational training, remedial 
education, work experience, OJT 1n some cases, as well as employment and " 
training services 1n order ,*to ^assist young . persons who need and can 
benefit from an unusually Intensive program, operated In a group settings 

to become more' responsible, employable and productive citizens M The 

services which must be provided to each corpsmember at;e1ther residential 
or nonresidential centers Include "an Intensive, well-organized, and fully 
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supei^ftsed program of education, \vocatignal training, work experience, 
planned vocational ^md recreational activities, physical rehabilitation and' 
development, and counseling." *JqJ/ Corps is also required to' provide 
'subsistence, transportatioi^c^trthing. and equipment, recreational services, 
assistance in career planning, as well as monthly allowances during 
participation and readjustment allowances upon termirlation. ' Prime- sponsors 
may use the resources allocated .to tfiem by formula under each of the seven . 
CETA Subparts to purchaser training opportunities in Job Corps. For 
example, when Job Corps was doubled in size in the 1978-1980 period, 
several states offset the costs of establishing Job Corps centers in order 
to'have a continuing residential treatment option located within the state. 
Participants in local "programs may also be referred to Job Corps and aref 
eligible for available opportunities equally with other applicants. 
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SECTION 2. 
A PROFILE OF CETA TRAINING 



Pol lars and Bodies 



• Given the multiple titles and Subparts under CETA, each with its own 
allocation formula, target group, administrative rules, and activity com- 
binatio«s t - it difficult to precisely identify or simply describe CE^\ 
training. Wste are several alternate measures of activity levels which 
all must be considered in-order to provide a full picture. Annual par- 
ticipants in a program or activity include those Entering in the previous 
year and still receiving treatment,* pi us the rfew entrants; in other words, 
"thi s pleasure includes some who received most of thjir services in the prior 
.year and sW who will receive them in the foiling year. The number of 
new paPrtici pants ; which includes^ only those entering during the year, is a 
better indicator of annual ^activity if the program has remained relatively 
stable in scale; however, * the number of new participants exaggerates 
service levels during the phase-up of a program when' participants are being 
brought on board throughout the year, and understates activities during a 
phase-down when few new participants are enrolled. Service years are 
calculated by averaging* the end-of-quarter enrollments during the year. 
This figure roughly indicates the on-board strength maintained during the 
year, except when applied to summer and in-school programs which operate 
for only part of the year. A sliort-duration activity will have more total 
and new participants per service year than .a long-duration treatr^t. 



There were over 2 million enrol lees <Hn CETA programs in fiscal 

1980. 1/ Over two-thirds of these new participants were assigned to work 
components as a primary activity, or -nearly half if the summer program 

enrollments, are excluded. v v 

% 

New Participants Distribution 

(tfOOs) by Component 

CETA Local Programs r 2,006.4 94.8% 



Classroom training 349.3 { 16^5 

OJT / 93.9 4 ' ,4.4. 

Youth transition services 83.9 4.0 

Summer youth wQjk experience . 696.4 s . . 32.9 

Nonsummer ypu*h work experience 287.0 13.6 

Adult work^experithce - / 62.5 3.0 

Public service employment 378.2 17.9 

Direct referral —29.4 1.4 

Assignment unknown 25.8 . 1.2 

^Job Corps . • * 70.4 ' 3.3 

National Programs " • 39.4 * JLJJ 

To£al - 2,116.2 100.0 
- L 
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Service years Were only half of hew enrollments, basically reflecting 
an average length of stay in CETA of around- half a year. ' Work components 
accounted for two-thirds of the one million servide years of employment and 
training activities estimated for fiscal 1980. %} 



CETA LocaJ Programs 

Classroom training 
\ WT 

Youth transition services 
Summer youth work experience 
Nonsummer work experience- 
far adults afjd youth 
Public serv icp' employment 

Job Corps 

National Programs 

Total 



Service Years 


Distribution 


(000s) 




1,041.8 


95.0?! 


219.9 • 


, '20.0 


54.3 , 


. 4.9 


41.3 , 


3.7 


126.2 


11.6.' 


252.3 • 


23.0 


347.8 


•, 31.7 


v 35.7 


3.2 


z 20.0 


1.8 


1,097.5 


100.0' 



Costs may also be measured ih several - ways. 'The costs by program 
component , such a classroom -training, 0JT, or work experience, include all 
expenditures incurred in providing services to participants who are pri- 
marily in these components; for instance, the classroom training program 
.component includes allowances, supportive services and employment and 
training, services along with the costs purfchasing or providing 
vocational or remedial training. Expenditurej by functional activity — 
disaggregate expenditures into categories such a$ administration, 
allowances, wages and fringes, worksite Supervision,* training, and 
services, ^he "training" functional activity category .includes the costs 
df purchasing or providing vocational or remedial training for participants 
in classroom training as a primary activity and the employer reimbursement 
costs for on-the-job trainees, hut also includes the training expenditures 
for participants in work experience and other 'primary activities, while 
excluding 'the costs of allowances or supportive services received by 
classroom trainees. Costs can be calculated on a per participant, per new 
participant, or per service year basis. * 

In fiscal 1980, the expenditures for training as a* functional 
activity—for materials, training staff, and training facilities—totalled 
$757 million under CETA programs otjter than Job Corps and an estimated $59 
giillion under Job Corps (if only'the educational and vocational supplies 
and teachers 1n Jolf Corps are counted^ (Table 2>J).. The expenditures oxy* 
classroom training as a primary activity (i./. , Including allowances arid 
services received by participants) amounted to over* a billion dollars; 
those for 0JT totalled one-fifth this amount and the total pricetag for Job 
Corps was- a little less than one-hal f a* billion dollars. Supplemental 
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Table 2.1 
Fiscal 19§0 CETA Training' Activity 



Participants- , 

Classroom training 
Occupational skills 
Other 

OJT 

Job Corps 

Total primary training 
activities 

Transition services 
' PSE 1n .training 
Supplementary training 

Person Years,-*/ Training- 
Classroom trainwig 
Occupational 
Remedial 

OJT 

Job Corps 

Total primary training 
activities 

Transition services 
PS£ training 
Supplementary training 

Expenditures, specifically for 
vocational, and remedial 
training materials and 
instructkto (y^te) 

Expenditures by program 
component* (5000s) 

Classroom training 
OJT 

Job Corps 

Total primary training 
activities 

PSE training. 
Vocational exploration 
Transition services 

entary 
1es 



Total all supplementi 
training ictWUIe 



Supplemental • 
vocational . 
Title IIBC education 



Title IV 
excluding 

Job Corps Job Corps m PS IP 



STIP Title III Tttle HO Title VI 



Total 



493,683 
(352,342) 
(141,341) 
, 132.237, 

625,920 


.«** 
_ _*# 


109,556 
(41,044) 
(68!512) 
11,775 


•••• 

V 

*# 


121,331 


695 * 
1,209 


115.094 
4.945 
126.63$ 


164,866 
* (128,665) 
(36.201) 
40,042 • 


1 .... 


24.558 
(12.048) 
(12.510) 

C .** ID 


204.908 


.-** 


26.974 


in? 




41,272 
TTT77? 


329,559 


76,276 


91,141 


* 

696,041 
145,345 


/7.601 
1.832 


100.830 
8.659 


841.386 


79,433 


109. 489* 


6.836 
417 
8 




95 
9.630 
31,128 


" 7,26^ , 




40.853 



96,000 

96;ooo 



40,734 11.634 

{29.358) (11.143) 

(11.376) (491) 

16.571 1,103 



35,700 
35.700 



17.258 
(11.728) 
(5.530) 
16.-273 



57.305 
147 



15.112 5.725 

(6.990) (5.394) 

(8,122) (331) 

3.857 638 



18,969 6.363 



59.300 



471.000 
47UOOO 



78/663 4 



4J.W1 



122 
168 
134 

424 



- 19.298 
(12.139) 

- (7.159) 

2.25* 



12.937 33,531 



42 
""47 



3.044 

(1.969) 
(W075) 
6.437 



9.481 



51.861 20.391. 17.468 



60.205 42.49 
48,458 1,692 



21,551 

306 
142 ,252 



5,080 
(3,722) 
(1.358) 
646 



5.726 

44.444 

44,44* 

117,269 



20,940 
2.691 



25^525 



68 



68 



23.631 

138.907 
181 



139.088, 



.OH 3D 

•Ooes not include prime sponsor administrative coits or Department of Labor administrative costs fn case of Job Cores. 
••Participants counted 1n prime sponsor tallies. •> m 



5.101 
(3,738) 
(1.363) 
834 



697,26*4 
(461,492) 
(235.772) 
181,246 
96,000 - 



5.935 974.510 



108.2^0 
108,290 



1,483 
(1.187) 
(296) 
263 



116,242 
256,73 8 
37775^0* 



219,868 
(159.975) 

(59.893) 
54,299 
35,700 



1.746 309.867 

41.272 

37,747 '82.493 
TTJU * 123.765 



5J.159 816.424 



,9,194 1.014,481 

1.922 198,953 

-v 4/1.000 

11.1115 1.684,434 

90.426 236. 454 

8,572 18,968 
31,272 

98,996 286,694 



FR IPWce; Emjrloyment and. Training 

Job' Corps Financial Reports, Fiscal- 1980. 'unpublished. 



Administration. Department of La»r. Management InformatlonvSyttem Fiscal 1980 Summary Reports and 
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training—transition services and vocational exploration as primary 
astrvitiesJ, and PSE training as an adjunct to subsidized work—added nearly 
three hundred /mi 1 lion ' dol lars to the training" pricetag, raising it to 
almost two billion dollars. 

The lion's Share of CETA training was supported under Title IIBC 
(Table 2.2). 1 Job Corps training represented a small share of person years 
of training, but a s-ignificSnt share of training program expenditures 
because of .its intensity and duration. Conversely, PSE and transition 
services accounted for a substantial portion of participants receiving some 
training* but a lesser share of person years and expenditures because of the 
limited duration and intensity of these supplemental training activities. 
Nevertheless, the phase-out of the public service employment titles in 1981 
will substantially reduce the training levels under CETA, since PSE funded 
over a fifth of expenditures for actual training activities in 1980. 

* - Program component costs vary markedly, reflecting differences in 
intensity and duration, as well as wages and allowances to participants. 
The total service <year and per participant costs for classroom ajP* on- 
the-job training under Title I IBC, including estimated administrative 
expenditures and supplemental vocational' education grants, were over $8,000 * 
anrtually in fiscal 1980, compared to a full cost of over $13,000 for Job 
Cq^ps but under $1,000 for transition services. 3/ 

f Fiscal 1980 Program Component Cost Levels 



Cost Per CostFer Cost Per 

Slot . Participant , Service Year 



Classroom training . 

(Title IIBC -including * 
t supplementary voca- 

1 tional education) /$3,420 $2,48L ' $ 8,046 

0JT (Title IIBC) ' 2,182 . 1,638 . 6,088 

Job Corps 6,597 6,706 13, 1& 

Transition services (YETP) 455 324 905 
Work experience (Title 

IIBC) ' ^ 2,036 1,641 5,311 



Public service employment 

(Title I ID and VI . 

combined) 8,503 _ 3,79k.* y 

The Substance <3f Training * 



9,030 



Job Corps jS the most intensive and comprehensive *>f the training 
interventions. Enrollees abnormally allowed to stay two years--or longer 
under exceptional circumstances such as participation in advanced train- 
ing—and average tenure for Corpsmembers completing a vocational program in 
1980 was 1.1 years. The 6.0 month average duration of stay for par- 
ticipants was duetto the large proportion of early leaders. Two-fifths of 
participants remained less than 90 days, while another three in ten left 
before completing their* full vocational program/ 4/ 
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Table 2.^ 
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training Activity by CETA Subpart, Fiscal 1980 




UK r 

S«wlMtiUl vocational education 
Youth eoploywnt 
110 * 
ft 

» lit , 

si;. 

^o* Corn 



J: 

f - 



Share ef total* 
expenditures on 

training m * 
prograa component 
(l.t.. «UT, C1«M- 
reoa training 
* . and Jo* Corps) 



♦f.n 

4.7 

*.s 

1.4 
0.7 

ii 

4.7 
•24.0 



100 0 



•fnrtlci pints, counted tinder ||J1e 1I4C totih l» CETA «IS system 



, D*plor*it and Training Adnlnf 
Alports end Mb Corps Flnanc 



nlstrwon. pepart* 
lal AepoFu, Fiscal 



Short pf tout 
expend Hurt* 
specifically 

for vocation*. 



Instruction and 
eater fall 

r 

40.41 

vf.4 
11.2 
14.4 

M 
t.S 
1.2 
7.3 



SharYof toul 
participants in^c' 

training as a 
progran component 



44.2% 
• 

,12.5 
2.2 
0.4 
34 
1.3 
S.f* 

f.r 



100.0 



• Snare of total 
participant* in 
training as a 
prograa component, 
plus participants 
In KC4#ainlng 
and trWiitlon 
services 



44.91 
* 

17.3 
11.7 
8.2 
2.4 
0.9 
7.S 
1.7 



100 0 



1 

Share of toul 
person years 
In training 
as a prograa 
component 



44. IS 
* 

1.7 
1.1 
O.i 

1.1 

i:i 

11.5 - 



loent of Labor, calculations from Management Information System Fiscal 1980 Summary 
I960, unpublished. » ^ v 
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Share of totil 
person years'le 
training as a 
prograa conponent , 

plus person 
« years of 

training and 
transition services 



47.31 



15.7 
11.4 
9.1 
2.2 

H. S 
4.4 

I. 2 



Share of fu11-tt«t 
equivalent parson 
years of tralnlPf 
(, count inf transition 
services and fS€ 
training as helf'tlto) 



55.21 
• 

12.8 
7.5 
5.5 
2.1 
1.9 
• 5.1 
f.i 



/ 



100.0 ^ 
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During the period v of participation, Job, Corps training*, work and 
education activities are provided 40 hours' weekly, usually split^ evenly 
between educanon and vocational trainingl/(plus work) durl/ig the first si^ 
months, with a greater con^ntf&tion on vocational training ^>eyond this 
pofnt. Remedial .edu'cationJPrograms in* Job ' Corps .provide individualized, 
self-paced instruction which spans th£ pre-reading through i gh school 
equivalency level. There are provisiobs for chanced stQdents to attend 
college and post-secondary insti tutions/^witlr Job Torps support. Vocational 
training in Job , Corps centers is primarily in the clerWal 



occupations 
males. 5/ % 



for females, 



and 



construction or automotive 



and service 
repair fo# 



Occupations of Training 
1978 Job torps Terminees 



Professional 
.Clerical and safes 
Health occupations 
Food services 
Other services 
Construction trades 
Forestry, farming and conservation 
Electrical appliance repair 
Autoniptive and machine repair 
Transportation 
Industrial m production 



Total 


Males . 


Females 


♦ ll.OX 


.6% 


• 2.5% 


13.7 


3.8 . 


42.7 ' 


8.8 


1.0 


30.5* 


.9.6 • 


, 11?? 


8.4 


6.7 


9.3 


.,2.3 


25.0 ■ 


\ 36.7 * 


r 3.2 


1.3 - 


V 1-7 


.6 


1.3 




1.3/ 


13.5* 




1.3 


8.9 


1.0 


. .8 ' 


1Q.2 . 


12.9 "* 


6.5 



Corpsmembers at <most residential centers- play a major role in' 
maintenance,* food service, health care, arid* clerical work, as well as 
, undertaking capital improvements on and construction^ facilities as part 
of vocational skill training. Work experience is provided in conservation 
activities in those centers located on federal lands. There are also 
provisions fo,r on-the-job training in the private* sector as 'a transition 
mechanism for some terminating Corpsrtiembers. 

All participants must complete an initial world- of -work p/ogrffn, 
►which, in part, is used" to determine the appropriate ^ vocational training 
assignment. Counseling,, guidance, and orJ||ntation are available bn an 
as-needed basis. AlJowances are $£0 monthl^t entry, .rising to as high as 
$r00 per month for participants' remaining , over six months. There is a 
readjustment Allowance paid upon termination and based upon duration of 
stay, dob Corps also f provides room and board, clothing, recreation and en- 
tertainment.^' All participants who stay more than 30 days receive com- 
prehensive Ijfelth care; those staying oyer 90 days receive, full .dental 
treatment.* , / * 

The breakdown of 1980 Job*Corps costs reflected these comprehensive 
services: 6/ 1 - * 
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Center operations: " " 65,2% 

> Re§1dential living and food (8.5) 
v Education and vocational materials 

and staff ^including union . . - ^ 9 \ > 
programs <L ' $ 

* Maintenance $tfcAjtillt1es ^ • 
Work project expenses 
Administrative and other staff 
Pay and al lowances 

Travel % \ ■ 

Recruitment and placement 
Capital , j 
Other ^ 7:0 

According to Job Corps records, two-thirds of terminees are "placed" 
in employment, a^nd more than hine of ten are positive terminations. 7/ 
However, fol low-up surveys indicate a much lower, employment rate. For 
instance, > 1977 Corpsmembers were employed two-fifths of the weeks in the* 
first post-termination yeaf. Just half were employed _18 months after 
termination and only a' fourth were employed full-time. Less than a fifth 
"claimed that placement ^assistance had been provided which helped in getting 
at least one post-program job. 8/ > Because less than a third of entrants 
completed training, while only a proportion of these found employment and a 
smaller proportion found training-related jobs, a best estimate is'^hat 
just one in seven entrants completed a full vocational program and was 
subsequently employed in a training-related job. 9/ 

Classroom training under CETA^ shorter duration, with &n average 
stay in fiscal 1980 of 5:1 jiwths. Among 1977 classroom trainees who 
considered themselves to* be "completers," a third stayed less than three , 
months and just one in twenty received more than a year of training. 10/ 

Length of Stay . x 

1977 Classroom Trainees 



Time Enroled in CETA' 

Less than 30 days # 
30-59 
60-89 

• 90-119 < , 

120rl49 

, 1W-179 - x 

180-239 
240-359. 
360+ 

Local classroom training averaged l>etween 22^atid 26 hours per week in 
' fiscal 1976; 11/ A typical completer With a little .over 22 weeks of par- 
ticipation thus receive^ between 500 and 600 hours of treatment, or roughly 

• 43 





Percent Among 




Trainees 




Considering 


Percent Among 


Tffemsel ves 


Trainees 


CompJeters 


10.3% 


6.7% 


. 13.1 


12.0 


14.7 


15.0 


13.0 


13.4 


9.3 


10.4 


8.9 


9.6 


• 9.8 


7 12.7 


.* • 12.4 


. < . 14.7 


5.1 


. 5.2 
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one-fourth the treatment hours (excluding- recreation ^,^od 
activities) of the average Job Corps completer. 



center life 



Among 1977 trainees, a fifth reported /that they were in education 
activities, a little less than a fifth were in ; a combination of vocational 
and educational activities, and 'the remaining three-fifths were in skills 
training alone. 12/ For^lassrootn training across aid X ETA titles in*1980, 
66 percent of cTassrodm* training participants wer*e involved.primarily in 
occupational skills training and 34 percent primarily in "other" training. 
Excluding, classroom Jraininfj funded under Title IV youth programs, the 
rates were 72 percent and 28 "percent, respectively. 13/ 



The. preponderance' of vocational 
struction-r^lated occupations: 14/ 



training -is in the clerical and con- 




Occupations 
of Tn^inirtg 

Profesdfcnal and 

managerial 
Clerical ^ 
Crafts 

Construction crafts 
Welding 
Other crafts. 
Assemblers/ laborers 
farm workers/ 
garage workers 
No n t ran s po r t a t i o n ,\ 

operatives 
Transportation 

operatives , 
Service workers 



Percent or * 
Fiscal 1*76 
_ ;sroom 
ic53K4ional 
ir^fies ^ 

Total 



Percent of 
Fiscal 1975 
Oassroom 
Occupational 
^Trainees . 

Fem^fes 



n 

36 
5 

U 

19, 



f 



Males 



82 
8 

31 ' 



82 
46 
3 



3 



16 



10 

2-5 
6 

12 



11 



31 



9 . 

Consistent with the regulations, lqcal iplassroom trainees usually 
receive the minimum" wage for b^ours of participation unless they are welfare 
recipients, in whioh case" the/ deceive a training stipend. 

and fourth of .1976 participants Either receivedSno 

minimum wage equivalent, jj/ 



Between a fifth 
allowance or less than a 



Hourly Allowance Reported by Fiscal 1976* Participants 
(Minimum' wage changed^ from $2.10 to $2.30 mtd-year) 

$ ' QU.99 % - *$2 



•1.0iPT.99 
2.00-2.49 
2,50-2.99 
3./-00+ 



11 

.66 

3 

12 



Among fiscal 1976 cVassroom trainees, half received manpower services 
and one . in five deceived other supportive services according to prime 
Sponsor records (which probably understate the extent of services re- 
ceived): 16/ 

K ^ Services Received by 1976. 

- ! , " Classroom Trainees 

'j * 

- , ' Manpower Services % 501 . 



\ 



.Counseling - l 24% 

Testing 11 „ 

•Orientation 10 

Coachjng . 5 

Job Referral , » » 11 

Follow-up ; , 14 

Other - ~TC 

Supportive Services 18% 

Health Care 13% 

Child Care , 7 

Transportation • 7 

Residential Support * 1 




• The full costs of fiscal 1978 classroom training under the compre- 
hensive CETA Title IIBC were distributed as follows, accordi-ng to the best 
est/lmate from management information system data: .17/ 

t 

Administration 1 18.1% 
Allowances - 42.2 

•/ Training 21.4 
Services 16.1 



A review by the .General Accounting' Office of fiscal 1977 Title IIBC 
(then Title I) occupational training activities in a stratified sample of 
prime sponsors found that half of trainees were placed in 'unsubsidized 
employment at termination; 36 percent were placed in training-delated jobs; 
•and 32 percent were placed in training- related jobs, which they retained 
half a .year or more. 18/ For a larger and more representative sample of 
fiscal 1977 enrol lees Tn both occupational and "other" classroom training, 
44 percent entered unsubsidized employment; 40 percent were 1n some other 
status; and 16 percent were not tracked.' Thus, half those with status 
recorded were placed. 19/' There is no exact record of training completton 
because there are no graduation standards. Half of 1977 classrpom trainees 
did not know whether they had completed or not, but among those who had a 
view, three-fourths considered themselves to be completers. 20/ 

On-the-job training is usuaHj^ short-term. Although there is sjg^ 
nlficant variability in the scheduled length, the average duration of stajj[ 
1n 1980 was 4.3 months. Among 1977 completers, over a third were in 0JT 
le?'s than 90 days, while a fifth participated half a year or more. 21/ 
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Length of Stay • 
1977 On-the-Job Trainees 



Time Enrolled in CETA 

Less than 30 days 

30-.59 • 

60-89 

90-119 

120-149 

150-179 " 

180-239 • 



Percent Among 
All Trainees 



) 



240-359 
360+ 



1 

itifcri 



9.** 
15.7 
18/3 
20.1 
12.1 

8.9 

9-8 a 
4.3 

are in 



Percent Among 
Trainees 
Considering 
Themselves 
Completers 

3.6% 
12.1 
20.3 
. 21.1 
12.9 

8.1 
13.2__ 

7.6 

1.4 



The primary occupations of assignment are in the clerical, service, 
nontran,sportat1on operative and craft pccupations. 22/. . 



Occupations of • J 
Job/Tra1n1ng Assignment 

Professional and 

managerial 
Clerical 
Crafts 

Construction crafts 
Welding 
Other crafts 
Assemblers/laborers 

farm workers/ 
. garage workers 
Nontransportation 

operatives 
Transportation 

operatives 
Service workers 
Private household workers 



Percent of 
Fiscal 1976 
On-The-Job 
Trainees 

Total 



8% 
19 

6 
3 

16 



10 
21 

12 



Percent of 
Fiscal 1975 
On-The-Job 
Trainees 



Males 



11% 
11 

29 



Females 



8% 
48 
3 



14 

25 

4 

8 



4 

22 



15 

2 



OJT participants' receive the usual entry wage of' the jobs to which 
they are assigned. . For fi^b 1976 participants, the average wage was 
$3.21, or more than half ag(0t the $2.10 minimum at the start ef the year 
and two-fifths above the $2.30 rate in effect at the end of iihe year. 23/ 
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Percent of Fiscal 1976^, 
Hourly Wage Reported *' OJT Participants 

$2.00-2.99 , - 49% 

3.00-3.99 33 
4.00-4.99 - 12 . 

5. 0O+ • 6 



A little over two-fifths of OJT participants receive manpower services 
1n addition to training on the job, and less than a fifth receive sup- 
portive services. 24/- ' 

Percent of fiscal 1976 • 

Qn-The-Job Trainees 
a Receiving Services 



Manpower services 

* 


43%: 


Counseling 


' 19% 


Testing } 


9 


Orientation 


13 


Coaching 


5 


Job Referral 


18 


.Follow-up 


11 


Other 


6 


Supportive Services 


17% 


Health Care 


16% 


Child Care 


8 


Transportation 


7 


Residential Support 


2 



The OJT re^nbursement to^fcmployers 1s Intended to cover the costs of 
extra supervision, diminished productivity, an4~dns1te training.. Thege are 
rarely any additional reimbursements for services because these are usually 
provided directly by the prime sponsor. The full" costs of fiscal 1978 
on-the-job training under. the comprehensive Title IIBC were distributed as 
follows according to the best estimates from the ^management Information 
system: 25/ ' / 

Administration ^ 17.6% 

Employer reimbursement 67.0 
Services 

A study of on-the-job training as operated by a stratified sample of 
prime sponsors 1n fiscal 1977 found a. placement jc*$k of 58 percent at 
termination, *w1th 38 percent retained 1n training -/related jobs six months 
later. 26/ The findings fwm i larger sample of^prlme sponsors 1n 1977 
found tnat among OJT partlcl pants / 69 percent entered employment upon 
termination,. 24 percept had another termination status and 8 percent had no 
germination stat^fecorded. The employment rate among thosej^rltfNk status 
footed was, thufs 74 percent,- Among the 45 percent of participants "cognl- 

47 • ' 
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zant of completion or noncompletlon of training, over three- fourths 
considered -themselves to have been completers. 27/ 



Who Get* Trained 



Al 1 CETA programs are targeted to individual s of 1 imi ted empl oy- 
ability. Yet within the eligible population (which varies with the 
differing eligibility standards from title tcMtf tie) , • there is enormous 
diversity in background and potential, and presumably a wide variance in 
the need for and ability to benefit from different employment and training 
activities. A major task of locaj decisionmakers is to decide on the mix 
of activities to be supported under each allocation and all allocations 
taken together. A second task is to decide how to divide up the different 
service opportunities among enrol lees. 



During fiscal 1980, classroom training opportunities were available 
for less than a fifth of the two million new participants in local CETA 
programs, or for three in ten of the entrants into nonsummer /programs. OJT 
opportunities were available for less than one in twenty enrol lees, or 8 
percent excluding the summer participants. Job Corps opportunities 
represented only 5 percent of the youth enrollments in CETA. local programs. 

The chances of assignment .to classroom training were substantially 
higher for 'those 1980 enrol lees who were female, Hispanic, Indian and 
Asian, persons with limited English speaking ability and single parents 
(Figure 2.1). Using 'as a. benchmark the white mal6 high school graduate's 
probability of assignment to classroom training (29 percent), the relative 
probabilities were as follows: ^ x 



Percent Subgroup Assigned to Oassroofc 
Training Divided by Percent for 
White Kile High School Graduates 

Female ^ 1171 

Black 102 ' / 

Klsp**fc U8 / 

Other 145 



14-19 72 

20-21 123 

22-44 129 

45* 87 

Dropout 113 

Student 7 

Single parent 131 

L1a1Ud English 132 

Received unemployment 

compensation > 113 



y * The "plums" are the on-the-job training* opportunities which provide 
jhmedi-ate earnings as well as a hiqh probability of future employment. 
These aVe allocated to the most employable CETA entrants. The relative 
chances of DJT assignment are almost the inverse* of those for classroom 
training. Only one in seven white male high school graduates entering CETA 
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■ ' Fiqure 2.1 ^ 

Probability of Initial Training Assignment Under CETA Local -Programs 
For All Fiscal 1980 Part1c1pants^£xclud+nq Sumner .Enfol lees) 



OJT 



Mala 
Faili 

Uhlta 
BUcfc 
Miapaaic 

Othar 

14-19 
20-2 1 
22-44 
'43* 




Dropout 

' Studsat 
, * * 8.S. Craduata 
toat-Sacoodary Education 

Slogla Parant 
Paraat Is Tvo~Para&t Family 
Otbar family Maajbac 
* Uaralatad Individual 

'0 Dcpaodaoto 
4^^^^^ /(^Dapaadoat » 
2 or Hora Dapsadaota 

- Llaltad latllah 



I.I .* 



13.1 



30.4 

Ho.*' 



□ 6.3 



.3 



~ J9.* 
□7.3^ 



3i.» 



1 «.* 



lacalvad Uaaaplopaaat Cnapaniatloa 
Racaivod N»llc Aaaiataaca 
111* it 1* Kt Hot Eacalrla^Pualic Aaalataaca 



Prior CtTA Participant 



IJ9.4 



14. 3 



J 12.5 



-12.3 



_J3.t 



cussboom miinifc 



□ 2*. 7 



34:0 



□ 2.1 



□21.6 
Z129.6 
1 34.2 



:i42.» 



J2I.0 ~* 



:35.6 
Z37.3 



J23.2 



□ 33.4 



322. 3 



3 31.1 



J 30. 7 



□ ^.* 



127. 1 



□ i4.3 



j 26.4 



J 34.4 
— 131.2 



J32.I 



- 1 22.0 ' 



14.0 



TOTAL TlAUtlNC 



134.0- 



□39.3 



237.6 



^□34.9 



□ 43*0 



□24.1 



□2.4 



□41.0 



71*7. 



]31.5 



39.8 



J42.3 



J29.I , 



□ 44.0 



□42. 1 



J9.2 



333.3 



i7.9 



-f32.7 



□43.9 . 



J44.7 



□ 43.4 



□ l«. 0 



□ 27.1 



18.1 



Source: ^ETA Supplemental HIS*Tables by Initial Program Assignment t New^Enrol lees ^During 'October 



„„ rr .„ ;z- ~~ — - gram Assignment* 

979- September 1980 . (Employment and Training Administration, 0f£+ce of Policy, Evalua 



erJc 



tto* and Research, 1981). 
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Iff 1980 was assigned to OJT, but £h1s rate was more than double that for 
other CETA> enroll ees. 



4* 


Training Divided 


for 


White Mile High & 


Fewle , 


381 






Black 


36 


HI spin 1c 


60 


Other % 


44 




26 


20-21 , 


71 


22-44 


70 


4S* 


42 


Dropout 


- 49 


Student 


2 


Single perent 


42 


Halted English 


44 


Feaitly received publ 1 


c 


tsslsUnce 


17 



As a resutt of these varying assignment probabilities, males accounted 
for 63 percent of the new participants in OJT in fiscal 1980 but only 43 
percent of classroom trainees and 45 percent of adult work experience 
enrollees. Three-fifths of OJT participants were whites, conjpi^ed to less 
than two-fifths of youth program participants*. Schbol dropouts accounted 
for nearly two-fifths of classroom trimees ,but only* a third of total 
enrol Tees (Table 2.3). „ v 

Th^ relative employabil i ty of participants-assigned tcf' different 
components can be estimated by weighting entry characteristics according to 
their marginal relationship to post-program earnings (as 'derived from 
regression equations of tire two-year post-program earnings of 1975 par- 
ticipants, controlling for component and duration of stayL The projected 
earnings of 1977 classroom trainees were 89 percent th<fefc~of all non-suinper 
CETA participants, while the projected earnings of on-the-job trainees 122 
percent of the average. 28/^ In other words, the "employability" of the OJT 
participants was nearly tjwo-fifths above that of the classroom -trainees as 
measured by likely earnings in the* absence of participation by this method. 
Another estimate of relative earntngs potential is provided by the 1977, and 
1978 earrflngs of control groups setected from the 1976 Current Pppulation 
Survey sample and matched to fiscal 1976 CETA entrants on the basis of a 
number of variables. 29/ This approach suggests a orte-fourth differential 
in earnings, potential between participants assigned to OJT and those 
assigned to classrodm trairffng. 0 * 



\. ■ 


1977 
Soclil Security 
Covered timings 


1977 
Soclil Security 
Covered Earnings 

ts Percent 
Avenge for All 
C€TA Controls 


1977-197S 
Soclil Security 
Covered Earnings 


1977-1978 
Soclil Security,. 
Covered Earnings 
is Percent 
AvfrTqe for AU 
CETA Controls 


Clmroan training 
control group 


$3513 


991 


* 

$7413 


981 v 


OJT contra! group 


4430 


125 


9394 


124 


- PSE control group 


* 4S*9 


t29 


9771 


129 


Work experience control 


group 3061 


86 


6739 


W 


' AU mnummr CETA control group 3S4^ 


100 




• 100 






50 








.Milt 
Fault 

MMt* 
•lack* 

Hispanic 
All other 

less then 16 

16-19 

20-21 

2t-44 

45-54 

55* 

Single p*renj 

School dropout 
Student * 



Table 2.3 

Characteristics of New Enrollees Assigned to Different local CET4Je»ponents, Fiscal 1980 



Famfiy n 

public 



received 
assistance 



Mor participant 
1n CETA 



Classroom 
Training 

43 

48 

36 
11 

5 

1 
26 
IS 
S3 

4 

1 

25 

39 
S 



OJT 



Private Sector 
Initiative » 
* Program 
(aostly 
classroom and 
on-the-job 
training) 



Public 
Service 
Employment 



, My It 
Wort 
Experience 



Youth 
Programs 
Other ThalT^ 
Classroom 
Training; * 
and OJT 



Direct 
Referral 



63 




55 


45 


SO 


,56 


37 ^ 




45 


55 . 




44 


60 


47 


53 


*9 


38 


44 


26 


33 


37 


38 


48 


38 


11 


17 


7 


* 8 


11 


14 


3 . 


4 , 


2 


5 


3 


4 


t> 


1 • 


0 




29 




17 


24 


12 




'63 


12 


16 


16 


14 




7 


14 


66 


SS 


63 


83 


1 


57 


4 


4 


7 


9 




6 


2 


1 


4 


8 




U 


16 


17 


19 


24 


5 


17 


33 


29 


31 


36 


12 


* 35 


2 


6 


1 


2 


74 < 


2 


21 


25 


30 


33 


45 


25 


17 


19 


18 


17 


24 


• 1 18 














5 


6 


2 


2 


3 


6 



Halted English 

Source: CETA Supplemental HIS Tables by Initial Program Assignment- -New Enrollees During October 1979- Seotember 1980. 
(Employment and Training Administration, Office of Policy, Evaluation and Research, 1981). 
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Assignment ^patterns must respond to the interests of individual 
participants as ■ .well as to their relative employabili ty. ,-Most CETA 
entrants want a job nof trMping. Three-fourths of fiscal 1977 *ionsummer # 
local participants entered CETA primarily because they wanted a job or a 
better job, while only 2\ percent claimed that they wanted job training and 
3 percent waited to^^wogrove basic skills (Table 2.4).- Of those .seeking 
training or basic skillslmprovements, 56 percent were assigned to class- 
room training, and 8 percent to OJT. Among this group who wanted and were 
assigned to training, 87 percent entered CETA with a specific type of 
gaining in mind and -two-thirds of these received it. Looking at the 
■If-empty cup, half of participants who wanted job training either did not 
get assigned to training or did not get the typ? of training they sought 
(unless provided through work experience or ptfblic service employment). 
White male entrants were least likely to want job training or basic skills, 
which was fortuitous since white and black males were much less likely than 
f e mal e s to g e t - training if th e y p a nt e d it , — On t h e other hand, .am o ng t h ose 
who wanted jobs rather than trailing', females were more likely .than male^ 
to receive training instead. Mqfst summer youth program enrol lees simpTy 
wanted "a job, but among the minority seeking training, many did not get it. 
The percentage of Q5H^ttcTp3rnts who wanted and got training was 64 percent 
excluding; the suiprrfer prog ram. but only 53 percent including it. - 



T Job Corpse is a major source of training for disadvantaged and dropout 
/6uth. The 70.4 'thousand new Job Corps enrol lees during fiscal 1980 
equaled nearly half the total youth enrollments in classroom training under 
local CETA programs. The five in six Corpsmembers who were dropouts repre- 
sented one-third the number of dropout youth enrolled in alj_ local OETA 
programs and half again 'the number of dropout xouth who participated in 
local classroom or on-the-job -training. 30/ Job Corps entrants have befen 
characterized as the "h^rd^st of the hard-core." The typical Corpsmember 
faces almost overwhelming barkers to employment. Only half of 1977 Job 
Corps parti ctopants-eafne from two-parent families compared to four-fifths of 
all youth; the average'size of their families was 6.4 persons, compared to 
3.4 for the t&tal youth population (Table , 2. 5). Income per famtly, member 
was less than a third that for the total population. The average reading 
and math performance at entry was 1 below the sixth grade level.- In 
addition,^ a fourth of Job Corps enrol lees had applied for but been rejected 
*y the military. Ovqr a third had/never held a job of 20- hours or more per 
week which lasted a month. Two-fifths had previous arrests and three in 
ten previous convictions. 31/ The annual earnings of you1;h comparable to 
those who entered Job Corps in 1977 averaged only 12700 over the next tyo 
years, or less than three-fourths of the 1977 Social Security covered 
earnings of controls for 1976 CETA classroom trainees, three-fifths of the 
earnings of. OJT^ontrol s, and three-fourths of the earnings of controls for 
all nonsummer participants. 32/ 



Trends in Training 

Employment andtjMining activities experienced phenomenal growth in 
the*1960s and 10*057 In constant 1980 dollars, total expenditures rose 
from next to nothing in 196f to* the bflHon dollar level in 1965, doubled 
again in 1966, and then, after leveling off between 1967 and 1970, doubled 
once more to & level of over $6 billion by 1972. After another plateau, 
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Tab?! 2U 

primary Motivation for Entering CETA and Assignment Within CETA for Fiscal 1977 locel Enrol lees 

Sumr^ Nonsijner Participants y 

White Whit* ^ V Black Black Hispanic Hispanic 

Total Miles Females Males Females Males Females 



t 



Percent who wanted 

job training 14.21 , 12.0% ' 16.01 11. 2% 14.9X 16.3% " 15.3% 

Percent who wanted * ^ 

basic skills training ' 1.9 ' 1.4 2.1 .7 2.3- 2.9 3.4 

* *»> 
Percent who wanted joet 

or basic skil Is , ' 

training 16.1 13.4 16.1 . 11.9 17.2 21.2 16.7 

Percent who wanted ' 
m job or basic skills » 
strainin g who were 

" mt§he<f to eras- 

roc* training 46.1 42.5 57.2 36.2 43.6 39.6 46.9 

Percent who wanted job , 

or tislc skills 
-training who were 
-assigned to classroom 
or on-the-job 

training 52.6 54.2 62.6 42.6 * 46.3 52.6 46.8 

. .Percent who wanted Job 
or income who % 
were assigned to 

. classroom training 4.6 3.9 ' * 5. a 3.6 4.9 7.1 6.5 

Nonsummer Participants 

White White Black Black Hispanic Hispanic 

Total Males Femajes ^ Males Females Males Females 

Percent who wanted 

Jo6 training 21.2% # 16.5% 22.9% 21.6% 24.7% 27.0% 20.8% 

Percent who wanted * , 

bask skills training 3.2 2.3 2.9 1.6 < 4.9 4.6 7.0 

Percent who wanted Job 
or basic skills 

training 24.4 18.6 25.6 23.2 29.6 31.6 % 27.6 

Percent who wanted' 
k* or basic .sJtllls 

training who -were # 
assigned to c?i>s~ 

* room training 56.0 47.9 63.6 46 *»mw^ 61.5 44.4 66.6 

Percent who wanted job * 
or basic skills 1 » 

training who were u i 

assigned to classroom 



or on-the-job 

training 63.9 6T7l 70.0 52.0 , 65.1 56.9 69.5 

Perce/it who wanted Job 

or Income who » 
were assigned to 

classroom training • 9.9 6.5' 10.2 ^.1 13.9 13.6 15.7 

Source: Continuous Longitudinal Mepower Survey, Fiscal 1977 New Enroliees, ^tat, Inc., unpublished tabulations. 
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Table 2.5 
Family Background at Age 15: 
1977 Job Corps- Participants and U.S. Population 



U.S. * Job Corps 

. ' ^ Population Participants 

Percentage Jiving with 4 two parents 78% 52% 

Percentage living with one^parent 18 * *34 
Percentage living VI th other 

relatives les$ than 1 9 

Percentage living alone 3 l 

Percentage institutionalized .1 2 

ly-s-ize — — f~ 3r4~~— "674 

Percentage Jiving outside U.S. less that) 1 5- 
Percentage in non-English-speaking 

households, 4 15 

Education of father or other male . . • 

. head (highest grade completed) " 12.5 grades 9.2 grades 

Percentage of fathers completed high 0 ^ 

school > 70 36 

Education of uwther or other female % 

head (highest grade completed) 12.4- grades * 10.0 grades 
Percentage of mothers completed high 

school n . 70 40 

Family earojngs - $U,400 . $7,9Q6 

Family income o '$14,500 $8,800 

Percentage 6f families below * * 

poverty level "9 44 
Percentage of families below 
poverty level or 

receive welfare assistance ^ 13 59 

Percentage of families receiving - 

• public transfers 21 55 
Percentage of families receiving' 

€ash welfare » 8 30. 
Percentage of families receiving , 

/food stamps- « ■ ' • 5 * 29 

Percentage .of families living 

in public housing 2 17 

Percentage of families receiving v * 

unemployment benefits % 14 19 

—* ■ ■ * ; — 7 ; ^ 

Source: Stuart Kerachsky, et al . ; "An Examination of Job Corps Partici- 
pation," in Assessments of Job Corps Performance and Impacts » 
Volume I (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, ' ■ 
May 1980), pp. 363-364. 

/ 
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\real expenditures -increased to Wer $7 billion in 19-76 and a peak of more. 
/th|Jh$12' bilVion in fiscal' 1978 before declining by a third to less than, $9 
b1n||op»iTi l980. 33/ Real expenditures will decline by half in fisoal 1981 
— - - and^t^th-ird the 1980 level ifl fiscal. 1982. •. - * 

**. ' Training components increased in real and absolute terms, but at a 
much more modest pace (Figure 2.2). Outlay's for .classroom and on-the-job 
^training -and Job^Corps rose to $650 million (1980 doljars) in 19*8, then 
; leveled off and werest'ill less than $700 million irf 1974. They, then, 

• began rising steadily* to the $1.^ billion level in 1980. Where training 
expenditures predominated i/i the*" policy mix for the first decade of 

«d •• manpower programs, representing- 63 percent of constant dollar outlays in 
— Jc969, they fell to only 15 percent in 1978 before rebounding to' 21 percent 
' in 1980 as a result of cutbacks .in the CETA jobs components. 

'The pace of' expansion, arid' the relative emphasis on work versus 
training,- has fluctuated significantly from year to year. While the annual 
increments j^real expenditures. display a cyclical pattern, large increases 
' in job creatTw- have absorbed^ the extra resources, that might otherwise have 
gone for training during the growth cycles (Figure 2.3). . 

^ 'The rotative" emphasis on the different training approaches has* also 
shifted over time. -On-the-job training represented less than a tenth of' 
straining expenditures f?om 1963 .through 196.8; It increased to 22 percent • 
. frw / 196'9 through 1973, -but Reclined to. an average of 16 percent of train- 
ing expendi tures "over the remainder ( of the decade^ The intensive remedia- 
tion approach of Job- Corps accounted far nearly half af training expendi- 
tures jk ' the program's heyday from 1966nhrougfe' 1968, tnen declinedUo less 
fc^ ' than a fourth/ovei^ the next ten years until an expansion was initiated • 
which, dbubled real % expenditures "and nearly doufiled enrollment, finally,, 
locally-delivered classroom training increased from half of .outlays' dui*ing 
the 1960*5 to 55 percent in the ■ fir? t half of the 1970s and 63 percent in- 
the second- half. ■ -\ . \ 

"\ "As a. result of tnese increased training investments, the number of 

' annual new participants in Job Corps, classroom and on-the-job training t 
rose to 336,000 j£ fiscal 1967, increased more slowly to 481,000 by. 1972, 

• • then ^declined uri^ 1977, before accelerating to 701,000 new participants 

in 1979 (Figure 2.4). Classroom enrollments accounted for almost all of 

• this~lirbwt!h. In fact, there were qnly half as many new 0JT participants in 
1980* af *in 1972. Annual * enrol lments, in 0JT in the five years before the 
implementation -of -CETA averaged half . again' the level attained between 1975 
and 1980. 

' 'The growth of CET^raining enrollments is much less, impressive when 
measured relative to flje expanding labor force. Despite a twa-fifths 
Indrease' in annual enroTlnigpts over the 1970s* the number of annual new 
training participants rose -only fr^xn .56 percent to .66 percent of the 
labor forcexrtJci will decline te the eaYlier level in fiscal 1981. 



* The- samJtre'nds are evident when training is measured in stervice years' 
(.Figure 2.5)7 The service years of OJT during the 1975-193© . period of 
"decentralization and decategoriza'tion" under CETA were less than two- 
thirds -the level's achieved from' 1969 through 1974 under federally-directed- 
categorical programs. Job Corps represented three- tenths of service years 
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* ' Figure 2.2- 

CETA and Antecedent F^pgram Outlays 
For Training *($ &ll 1 ions)* 



Loca 
Classroom 
Traini 



6'3 64 65 66 67 68 69 70 71 72' 73 74 75 76 77, 78 79 80 

Ceta and* Antecedent* Program Outlays 
For Training (Constant 1980 $ Billions) 

Total 






Local Classroom Training " 

•''job- J **--,.. - r .., - 

Corps '. ••■ """" 7 - 

6" 3 64* 65 66 6"7 68 69 70 71 72 -7 3 74 75 76 77. 78 79 

Training Component Expenditures 
as Percent of Total Expenditures 
Under CETA and Antecedent Programs 



80 



•80 H 




o 








Total -» 




60. 


Local 








Classroom 




* 


40. 


Training 






0 


/ .Job , 






20. 


/ Corps 


\ 

^*.. * 






_>,..J 


• 

OJT ' - 






X 11 i I 


1 1 1 I T I 


1 T I I f i 



63 64 65 66 67 £8 69 70 71 J2£3 74 75 76 77 78 79 80 

*The pr^CETA^ programs are those incorporated under the" Comprehensive Em- 
ployment and Training Act. Only primary traininq activities are included, * 
i.e., excludinq' traininq which may be a supplement to work experience. 
Special national programs such as STIP and HIRE are 'included in' the local 
classroom tfaininoand OJT fiqures. 

Estimate™or 1963-1975 are derived from Office of .Manaqement and 
Budget unpublished tabuJatidns; data for 1976-1980 were provided 
by Employment and Traininq Administration, Office of Adnrtrn strati on 
and Management and Office or Job Corps and Young Adult Conservation 
Corps, . * ' 



Source: 
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Year-to-Year Changes in Employment and Training Components 
% (Constant 1980 Dollars) 
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Manpower Reports of the Presi dent, 1964-1975 : Employment and 
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* Figure 2.5 
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System Reports and Job Corps Management Information System 
1 Reports, unpublished. V . . 
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in J968 but fell {o* a tenth J n ' 1976 and remained only a*" ninth in fiscal' 
1980 despite the doubling of % the program. Local classroom training 
expanded in. both absolute and relative terms. Again*, ths growth is less 
impressff^hen measured relative to the universe of need. Rapid expansion 
during the tight labor markets of the 1960s raised, average on-board 
strength to 5.3 percent of average unemployment in fi sca^ '1969. Training 
. ' enrollments then fell to 1.4 percent of average unemployment in fiscal 1975 
before rising to 4.8 percent at the end of the decade. Thus, there was n£ 
increase oveK.the 1970s in training relative to need as measured, by the 
unemployment rate. 0n-th$-job trainees equaled 2.1 percent of the unem- 
ployed in 1969, but only .7 percent in 1980. 

Since most CETA training is provided under Title IIBC (formerly TitTe 
I), which also leaves the most flexibility for local decisionmakers ^nd 
represents both the initial intent off CETA and the lively model of any 
future 'consol idated block grant, changes over time in the mix and content 
of "comprehensive" activities funded under this title are significant. 
Whether as ? result of local preference for classroom training or as a 
reflection of the rapidly increasing resources for job creation availab le 

- under other, titles of CETA,. classroom trailing outlays .rose from ^ third 
Title I expenditures in fiscal 1975 to nearly three-fifths of Title I,IBC 
expenditures in f%cal 1980 (T^ble 2.6). On the other hand, OJT efforts . 
received limited emphasis throughout the .CETA regime. There was a sub- 
stantial rise in the cost' of classroom* training in 1979 and 1980 due to 
legislated ninimum wage rises which increased allowance components, and due 
to greater administrative costs resulting from the 1978 CETA amendments. 
In real terms, the cost of OJT slots has been relatively stable. The 
duration of cfassroom training* increased from 4.3 months in 1976 to 5.1 
months in 1980. This occurred despite increasing emphasis on shorter 
duration "other" classroom training— which accounted for three in ten 
classroom trainees in fiscal 1980. The duration of stay for occupational, 
skills components was estimated to be 5*. 9 -months 'in fiscal 1980 compared to 
3.5 months in "other" training components. 34/ 1 

There have bee^i some changes over time in the enrollee mix under local 
CETA training programs. From 1976 to 1979, the female share of t new 
participants in classroom training rose from ^0 percent to 60 percent 
•(Table 2,7). Under the MDTA institutional program v/hich , was the primary 
classroom training vehicle before CETA, women represented only two-fifths 
of enrbllees. 35/ The tightening of. eljjibility requirements in the 1978 
CETA amendments was reflected in an irltreased percentage of economically 
} disadvantaged, trainees. "The veteran's share among- training participants 
declined substantially over the post-yietnam, period*, so that veterans 
represented just 9 percent of classroom trainees in 1980 compared to 25 
percent of the MDTA institutional training enrollment. Ttter^ has been 
little shift- under CETA in the facial composition of participants, but a 

- * major. shfft from pre-CETA." Whites* -accounted for ^three-fifths of classroom 

training enrol lments. under MDTA compared to less than half under CETA. 36/ 
There has been a much smaller increase in the' female share under OJT, 
although it shbuld be noted that women accounted for 37 percent of "trainees 
under CETA in 1980 compared to 22 percent* under MDTA-OJT through 1974. 
There was alSo a declining 'enrollment of veterans and an increasing 
enrollment of low-income participants. 37/ 
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. Table 2.6 

Training Activities Under CETA Title IIBC (formerly Title 1) 



1975 \ 1976 1977 ■ 1978 1979 y,-. 



1980 \ 



Individuals Served: • 

Classrww training 290,600 514.800 536.800 580.300 J /569-.206 493.682 

St * 73.700 .147.700 ' 169.900 ' 193.400 /lS>.684 132.237 

Total particles 1.122.000 1.731 500 1.415,600 1.331 500 'U**™ 

Percent classroo. training • 25.91 29.7X 37.9* 43. 6x 47.H 44. 4X 

Percent OJT 0f 6.6X 8.5X 12. OX 14. 5t 13. IX 11.91 

Service Years: % 

Claksroon training. 68.953 146.363 173.380 188.046 163.329 152.212 

Clalsroo- training . ^ ^ 54,463 . 40.230 35.589 

Totkservlce year* .-283.803 510.662 444.751 J 43 : 89 ). 350.507 360.576 

PeSn^ssSU tralnlnrfS,- 24.3* 28.7X , 39.0X 42.4X 46.6X 42 21 

PercentOjL >s 5.9X 7.6X 10. OX 12.3% n.qt 9.9* 

Outlays (Millions of dollars): 

Sr 0 - 1 "■ S3 !?1 s 5S:a S JS:! I S:5 1 Si! S1 1":5 

- Total outlays* Wo 1.698 0 1.799.0 . 1.875.0 1.800.0 2.145.0 

ESS Sr*: tr,1n1n9 . *& 1:2 5:8 555 . 8:8 S:!5 

Cost "Per Strvlct Year: ^ 

jr««< "5:52 %1 , "88 na *!« 

Cost Per Service Yeer (1980 
dolftrs): 

Cl.ssroo. training % 16.837 $5,817 ; $5,804 55.862 $6.*2 $8,046 
OJT 



7^144 6.095 5,978 6.320* 6,088 

Cl.ssroo. training M. Jj J J \\ \ \ . };» 



Length of SUy (nonths): 

CI a 

"OJT 



Richard Wagner, "Historical CETA Data for Titles II-ABC (formerly Title I), I NO (formerly 
Title II), and Title VI Fiscal Years 1975 Through 1979," M1meo. Employment and Training 
Administration, Office of Community Employment Programs, March 1980; -and^-unpubli shed tabu- 
© Jations for fiscal* 1980 from same source. f. -Ci * 
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Table 2.7 . " 
Trends in Participant Mix Under .CETA Local Programs* 
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CETA Supplemental MIS Tables by Initial Prbgram Assignment. New 
Enrol lees During October 1979-September 1980 . Employment 'and Trai n-' 
ing Administration, Office of Policy, Evaluation and Research, un- 
published \Westat, Inc. Characteristics of Enrol lees Who Entered 
Adult-Oriented CETA Programs During Fiscal Y ear 1979 (October 1979 
Through September 1979 ). (Washington, umTTT Employment and Training* 
Administration, Office of, Policy," E valuation and Research, February 
1981). , . 
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"Mirroring the increased number of fema.le trainees, there have been 
some shifts in training occupations. 38/ The clerical and service occupa- 
tions have increased in importance since MDTA, vtoile traditionally male 
construction and craft jobs have declined: 



1972 
MDTA- 
Institutional 



Professional 




and managerial 


13.0 


Clerical ^ 


22.2 


Service 


12.2 


Construction 




crafts 


8.7 


Welding 


8.3 


Other crafts 


23.3 


Other occupations 


12.4 


Although the^ 




relatively constant 


overttie 



1977 

CETA 
Classroom 
Training 



7.1 
36.1 
15.8 



4.8 
10.5 
19.0 

6.7 



m2ta- 

OJT 



5.1 
10.1 
8.0 

16.7 
5.8 
28.3 
25.8 



1977 
CETA- 
0JT 



8-. 3 
18.9 
10.9 

6.1 
2.6 
16.0 
37.2 



;ars, some changes have occurred.. During the ^ 
1970s, there was a slight increase in female representation and a slight 
upward trend in the' age of entrants, although educational status and family 
background did not change noticeably. 39/ ' x 

Characteristics of Job Corps Enrollees 



1969 



1979 



Sex 



Age 



Male 4 
Female 



16 and under 
17 

4 , 18-21 i 

» \ • 
Less than high school ctopleted 
Avefrage reading score at entry 
(norjn-referenced SAT-tests) 



Pub/ic assistance recipient 
Broken home 



77* 
23 



30 
26 
42 

83 

5.5, 
grades 

30 
50 



71% 
29 



25 
25 
50 

83 

5.6' 
grades 

30 
48 
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The average duration of stay rose from 5.5 months "in 1968 to 6.0 
months in 1980., 40/ This resulted both n from' a decline in the 90 day 
dropout rate and an increased average duration of stay^for those remaining 
more than 90 days. One factor was the implementation of longer-duration 
training components including' an advanced careeV training program in 
post-secondary institutions and colleges (4 percent of 1980 enrollment), an 
industry work experience program to ease the transition into the laboV 
market after training (1 percent of enrollment), advanced programs operated 
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in centers by unions Ind temployer associations (12 percent of training 
enrollment), and several special needs groups programs (1 percent of en- 
rollment); ; **, 

The real cost of Job Corps declined from $20*700 in 1966 and $15,400 
in 4968 to $10,300 a decade later. 41/ This reflected declining start-up 
costi^/estrictions in some services, particularly health care, erosion in 
the real value of allowances, jand deferral of capital improvements, as well 
as increased efficiency. Real expenditures increased to $13,200 in fiscal 
1980, or $11,300 excluding capital costs, as result of new center 
shart-up, .a doubling of Corpsmember allowances, and needed capital 
improvements in existing centers. 
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NOTES • 

t 

1. cElA Supplemental MIS Tables, by Initial Program Assignment, New En- 
■ rol lees During October 1979-Septemberl980 \ (Washington, D.C.: Em^" 

ployment and Training Adm1n1strationfcOffice of Policy, Evaluation and 
** Research, 1981); and Job Corps in Brief, Fiscal Year 1980 (Washington, 
D.C.: Employment and Training Administration, Office^of Job Corps, 
1981). ■ - 

* # 

2. Ibid , /and* Employment and Training Administration. Quarterly Mapage- 
. ment S*fe<matiorT System . Reports. Fiscal 1980. Service years 

calculated aVaverage of end-of-quarter enrollments, except in case of 
Job Corps where calculated as average monthly enrollments. 

3. Ibid , and estimates Yor classroom training, OJT, work experience, and 
PSE provided by Employment and Training Administration, Office of 
Community Employment Programs. * 

4. Charles' Mai lar et. aU The Lasting Impact< | pf Job Corps Participation 
(Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Of fife, 1980), p. 42. 

, 5. Joseph Hines and Brian Linder, "Job Corps Vocational Offerings: Arr 
AnaTysis of Performance Indicators by Training Area and Center 
Performance," Assessments of jQtftorps Performance and Impacts (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Governrqent Printing Office, May 1980), p. 21. 

6. Department of Labor, Employment and Training Administration, Office of 
Job Corps, and Young Adult Conservation Corps. Unpublished information 

f from Fiscal 1980 Job Corps Financial Reports. S± %t < 

7. Job Corps in Brief, Fiscal .1980 , 0£. cit. * 

8. Charles Mallar_et. al_. 0£. cvt. , p. 48. 

9. Joseph Hines and Brian Linder, op. cit. 

■ * ■* 

* • 

' 10. Continuous Longitudinal Manpower Survl^^fi^Fiscal 1977 CETA Enrol lees. 

. Unpublished tabulations from Westat, IncT^ 
• ■ 

11. Westatj Inc., Postprogram Experiencesand Pre/Po^t Comparj sons for 
Tenpinees Who Entered CETA During Fiscal Year 197V (July' 1975-June 
1976) (Washington, D.C. Employment and Training Administration, 
Office of Policy, Evaluation and Research, 1979), Table 8;' Richard 
Wagner, "Historical CETA Data for Titles IIABcf (formerly Title I), 
Title IID (formerly Title II) and Title VI, Fiscal Years 1975 through 
1979," Employment and Training Administration^ Office of Community 
Employment Programs, March 1980, mimeC. ' < 

, y The average allowances received per participant calculated from 

v the CLMS were^ivided into the estimated classroom training allowance 
costs per service year calculated from management information system 
data for fiscal 1976 to yield the higher estimate, while the minimum 
wage prevailing ^most of the year was the denominator * to derive the 
lower estimate. The higher estimate is probably more accurate since 

^ 
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some participants did not receive ,a full allowance, although others 
,> received stipends for dependents and extraordinary participation costs 
in addition to the hourly allowance poted in the CLMS. 

■ 

12. Continuous Longitudinal Manpower Survey, Fiscal 1977 CETA Enrol lees. 
Unpublished tabulations provided by Westat, Inc. 

13. .Employment and Training Administration, Management Information System . 
'Annual Summary Reports Fiscal' 1980, unpublished. 

14. Continuous Longitudinal Manpower Survey, Fiscal 1976.-CETA Enrol lees. 
Unpublished tabulations provided by Westat, Inc.; and Westat, --Inc. , 

• * CLMS "Follow-up Report No.«3 (36 Months After Entry). Experiences in 
the First Two Postprogram Years, With Pre/Post Comparisons for Ter- 
minees Who Entered CETA During January-June 1975 . (Washington, D.C.: 
Employment and Training Administration, "Office of Policy, Evaluation 
* and Research, November 1980) Table 17.- 

J 15. Postprogram Experiences and Pre/Post Comparison's for Terminees Who En * 
; " ' tered CETA -During Fiscal Year 1976 . op_. cit. Appendix D, Table 9. 

16. Ibid . , Tables 10 and 11. 

17. Richard Wagner, 0£. c_rt. ' It is to be noted that si/ice cost pooling 
was adopted in 1979, prime sponsor administration under each title no 
longer is represented in the Program Status and Financial Summary and 

* the allocation among titles and components must be inferred. 

18. General Accounting Office, Job Training Programs Need Mor.e Effec - 
tive Management (Washington; D.CTi 6A0, July 1978). 

19. Continuous Longitudinal ^Manpower Survey, Fiscal 1977 CETA ^rttl lees'. 
Unpublished tabulations provided by Westat, Inc. 

20. Ibid.. 



21. Ibid. 



22. Ibid , and Westat, Inc.. CLMS Follow-up Report No. 3 (36 Months After En- 
i Try]". Experiences in the First_Two Postprogram Years, With Pre/Post Com- 
parisons for Terminees Who Entered CETA During January-June 1975 . 

- \y. cit. , Table 17. ' ' '■ ? T 

23. TOstprogram Experiences and Pre/Post Comparisons for Terminees Who En-_.^ 
tered CETA During Fiscal Year 1976 . op. cit. Table 5. 

24. Ibid . , Tables 10 and 11. 

'25. Richard Wagner, op. cit. Review of the estimation procedures suggests 
that the administrative costs were probably higher than 17.6 percent 
and the service costs lower. 
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26^. General Accounting Office* city 

11\ Continuous Longitudinal 'Manpower Survey, Fiscal 1977 CETA Enrollees. 
Unpublished tabulations provided by Westat, Inc. 

28. Westat, Inc. Characteristics of Enrollees Who Entered CETA Programs 
July 1976 Through June 1977 (Washington, D.C. : Employment and 

.Training A^oini strati on, Office of Policy, Evaluation and Research, 
June^ 1978) TMrfestat, Inc - Multivariate Analysis': 36-Month Follow-up 
of Tenninees Who Entered CETA During January-June 1975 (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Employment and Training Administration, Office of 
Policy, Evaluation and Research, November 1980), p. C-16. 

The percentage of participants with each characteristic measured 
in the CLMS interview was multiplied by the regression coefficient 
associated with this characteristic and added to the constant. The 
coefficients, for primary activi ty assignment, time in program, and 
placement were excluded. 

29. Westat, Inc. Impact on 1978 Earnings of New FY 1976 CETA Enrollees in 
Selected Program Activi tie? (Washington, D.C. : Employment and 
Training Administration, Office of Policy, Evaluation and Research, 
February 1981). 

The estimated 1977 and 1978 earnings impacts for all enrollees by 
program assignmertt were subtracted from the 1977 and 1978 SSA earnings 
for participants in each program activity to estimate control group 
earnings. 

30. Job Corps in Brief, Fiscal 1980 , 0£. crt. ; CETA Supplemental MIS 
T&bles , qp.~ cit. ~ 

31. Stuart Kerachsky, et. al_. "An Examination of Job Corps Participants," 
in Assessments of Job Corps Performance and Impacts,' Volume I (Wash- 
ington^ D.C. : Government Printing Office, May 1980), pp. 363-64; 
Charles Mallar, ° et. al. The Lasting Impacts of Job Corps Partici- 

• patiop , qp. cit., pp. 9-TCL * 

~ n 

32. Charles Mallar, et. alN-^ The Lasting. Impacts of Job Corps Partici- 
pation , op . cit . , p. 45; Westat, Inc. Impact on 1978 Earnings of 

* New FY 1976 CETA Enrollees in Selected -Program Activities , op . ci t ., 

33. Estimates for 1963-1975 derived from Office of Management and Budget 
unpubl ished tabulations. Estimates for 1976-1980 provided by 
Employment ^nd Training Administration, Office of Administration and 
Management, and Office of Job Corps and Young Adult Conservation 
Cor^s. , t 

34. Unpublished estimates provided ^by Richard Wagnex, Employment -aj\d 
. Training Administration, Office " of Communi ty Empl oyment Programs. 

35. * Manpower Report °f the President^ (Washington, I D.C.': - Government 

Printing Office, April 1974), Tables F-5 and F-10; Manpower Reports 

of the President, 1963 through 1973 (Washington, D.C. : Government 

- Printing Office, 1963-1973), MDTA-0JT participant characteristics 
tables. 
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38, Manpower Report of the PrgVTdent, April 1974 , 0£% cvt . , Table F-9; Un- 
publ i shed tabul ati ons from the Xonti nuous Longi tudi nal Manpower 
+ Survey. * £ * 

3?. Job Corps irt,Brief, Fiscal 1979 (Washington,' D.C.: Employment ^ and 
' „ Training Administration,- Office of dqb Corps and Young Adult 
Conservation Corps, 1980); Sar |y Levitan, The Great Society's Poor 
Law (Baltimore, Hd.: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1969), p. 
777; unpublished background data provided, by Employment and Training 
Administration, Office of Job Corps and Young Adul-t Conservation Corp, 



40. Job Corps in Brief, Fiscal 1$80 , op , cit . 

41. Sar A. Levitaji, op. .cit.; and Employment and' Training Administration, 
Office of Job Xorps and Young Adult Conservation Corps, unpublished 
data from Job Corps financial reports. 
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\ SECTION L . * 
IS TRAINING WORTHWHILE? 



Earnings Impacts 



* . i Training is an investment in the future. The purpose of CETA is "to 

assure that training and other servjces lead to maximum employment oppor- 
tunities dft d enhance «se>f-sufficfency . ..." Thus, the basic issue in 

* assessing CEH training activities is whether participants are able to * 
' secure. and retain better jobs than*similar Individuals "^ho do not par- 

ticipate. The "bottom line" is increased post-program earnings. 

-/The weight of widence from studies of the categorical training 
programs which precedeayCETA was positive. Almost all studies found thafiP 
classroom training increased the earnings of participants in th£ first 
post-program year, with estimates of the earnings impacts ranging from up 
to $800 and a consensus ranging between $250 and $300 (Table. 3.1). 
Previous Studies conclude* that OJT paid off even more, with participants • 
experiencing pos t- prog ram _wrniHgs irtcreaSes of up to $2,200 and witfc-most 
estimates ranging between^400 and^$900 in annual earnings improvements. 
Past assessments 'of Job Corps reached very mixtd conclusions, some finding 
earnings gains and others earnings losses. Adult basic education increased 
earnings according >to avariable studies. , 

The impacts -fcfXETA training, are' much more difficult to, assess -because 
under its comprehensive % approach, training is intermixed with <?ther 
activities. The intensity and fypes of training which occur within apy 
single prime sponsor. °arf diverse,, and there is great variability among 
'prime sponsors. In contrast, federally-directed categorical programs such , 
as.MDTA were^relatively Standardized and focused primarily on occupational 
training, with remedial education and training combinations largely, occur- 
ring in skills centers- so 'that the relative effects of this variant could 
be isolated. ^ 

*To try to separate the effects^ of the diverse components in CETA, a 
$t 1 Continuous, Longitudinal Manpower Survey (CLMS) was implemented to track the 
preprogram; in-program, and post-p/pgram experiences of participants in ■ 
>acf) major* CETA program activity funded under grants to prime sponsors. 
E^ch gear's entrants for a stratified samplt of prime sponsors are ihter- 
viewed at entry and 9, 18, arfcl 36 months Jater. 'The partici pants-are 
.classified Seeding „ to - pfi ma ry assignment wtfile in CETA, so that the 

* - relationship* between activities alrfd outcom&s can be determined. V .. 

r f ' . 

1 The \mS has tracked CETA entrant^ since VJ fis?al 1975. There are,- 
however, inherent time lags, in gathering fol low-ifp' information at 18^and 36 
months after entry, and subsequently in th6 analysis of these findings. , 
Only the 36-month follow-up results for 1975 entrants, and -the 18-month 
follow-up results for this group and for 'fiscal 1976 entrants, were 
available fer this analysis (i.e., through August 1981). % 
' .* , 

The CLMS dc$s. not include a control group of nonpactici pants. 
•* * - Instead, the information gathered in interviews with participators at entry 
is comparecf*with the information collected in the Current Population Survey 
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Table 3.1 



/ A Su«*ary of the Annual Est1 
■for Participants 1n Remedial fduc 



ted Earnings Increases 
at1on,and Training Program 



Classroom Training 

Ashenfelter 1 

Black Biles $318 to $417 

White sales 139 to 322 

Black females 441 to 552 

White females 3*4 to 572 



Boms 
Males 

* 

Boms and Prescott 
. Males 
Females 

Cooley*; McGuIre and Prescott* 
Miles *71 
Females 168 
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Minority females 
White females 

Ktefer 7 , 

Black males -742 
Whlttmtles -644 
Black females 
Wfite females 

Main? 
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516: 
38 



to 234 
to 291 

251 

1B4 

7JI 



Page?; 6ood1ncj 10 

Prescott ind Cooley 
Males 



to -355 
to -375 
591 
639 

409 

446 



11 



Sewell 



12 



Cain and $tro»$dorfer 
White males 
White femafes 



13 _ 
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On -the- Job Training i • 

Cooley, McGuIre and Prescott 4 
Males 
Females 

Ketron 6 

Minority males 
a White wles. 

Minority females • 

White females' 

Klefer 7 

Blackiwles 
WhHeAiles 
Black females 

White* females W 



$-38 to $ 59 
30 to 226 



1,984 
3.181 
884 
926 



Prescott and- Cooley 
Males 

Sewell 12 
Males 
Females 

Job Corps 

Kiefer 7 

Black males 
White males 
Black females 
White females 

Mallar 14 
Males 

Females without 
Females with ch 



11 



-160 
.-61 
386 
926 



375 
754 



4 

chiLeVen 



Adult Basic Educa tion 

~ — ^\ 

Brazzie 15 A 
Males 

* 

ftoomkln 16 
Males 
Females 



J 



-179 
-74 
-188 
-780 



187 
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-206 



2,368 



318 
.12 
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• for a representative sample of the national population. Based on a number 
of questions \>n age, race, sex, education, income, earnings, and employment 
status 'which are asked of both u CETA participants in the CLMS anjj the 
general population in the CPS, a*companson group is selected from the CPS , 
sample which matches the CtMS CETA sample in most regards. Earnings 
recorded in Soei al Securi ty records are, then,' ^compared for these 1 ilce 
groups for the years after participants have l,eft CETA. These comparisons 
are the basis of estimates of earnings impacts of CETA and its com- 
ponents. 2/ 

The CPS-CLMS matching process is as rigorous as the interview 
questions will permit, but\there~is no way to assure comparability in all 
regards between, the participant and control groups. The possibilities of. 
« ' mismatch are greatest for ctrtain . subgroups of participants and controls. 
The questions on education, income, employment and earnings which are used 
to compare individuals in the CPS with participants in the CLMS' are 
probably better for matching adult male workers than for matching persons* 
outside the labor force, or youth with limited prjor work experience. For 
instance, many teenagers, but few adults, experience unemployment, so that 
two teenagers matched because th^y were both out of work for'some weeks may 
be quite different in their' likely future success while olde?^ individuals 
suffering from long-term , unemployment are likely to have more comparable 
future experiences. Members" of the comparison group drawn from the CPS may 
also currently or subsequently participate' in *CETA/ If participation 
\ . increases earnings, the gains estimated by comparing the earnings of 
' controls and participants will underestimate, the impacts to^he extent some 

* of the controls participated and shared fh the earnings gains. Finally, 
Social Security records do not provide comprehensive coverage of earnings, 
particularly for youth in irregular jobs and, for some local public sector 
employment. Undercoverage of public sector earnings particularly affects 
estimates of % the gains realized by participants in public service em- 
ployment and work experience, where a major effect is to increase the ra>tes 
of unsubsidized' post-C^TA employment in-the public sector. The technical 
reports of the CVMS present estimates of the magnitude of possible dis- 
tortions and detail the techniques to minimize tfiese # biases. In general,* 
the assumptions adopted in estimating impacts.are consciously conservative 

* so as not to exaggerate the benefits of parfcicipati^. 

Recognizing these caveats, the CLKS provides a ma||sive volume of 
information about ^e^e mplovment and participation patterns of CETA "en- 
rol lees, as weH as reasonable estimates of the minimum impacts of CETA as 
it operated in its-early years* *■ - • fc « 

Accoriig^ to this evidence, participation in training programs 
increased We post-program earnings of' 1975 and 1976 CETA entrants; Ainong 
classroom^ trainees who entered in fiscal 1976 and had. terminated prior to 
the end of calendar 1976, Social Setyri ty-covered earnings 197? were 

* $347 or 10 percent above those of the comparison group. • Participants in 
multiple activities, usually work and training combinations, experienced, 
similar gains, fih-the-job trainees gained even more, with earnings $839 
above controls, Representing an IB percent increment. 

The impacts of classroom training increased ove,r time. The estimated 
earnings gains for 1976 classroom trainees were $442 'in 197fii representing 
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a rise s in v real terms of almost a fifth over the participant-control 
differential in 1977. For all 1976 participants, including those who 
stayed lohger and had not completed by the end of calendar 1976, who also 
apparently gained more from training, the 197Q earnings were $468 above , 
those of controls. 3/ ■ Less dependable estimates for fiscal 1975 partici- 
pants suggest, a, similar pattern of increased returns from the first to- 
second post-program year. 4/ This suggests th£t those "taught to fish" 
"continue to use^their sk^lfs. In contrast, the; estimated benefits of OJT- 
eroded over time. The second postrprogram year impacts for 197(T trainees . 
were over a third less in real terms than the fi rst-year impacts. 5/ Less 
• dependable eistimaries for second-half 1975 participants evidenced the- same 
fall-off. 6/ Apparent*?, some of the 1n1t1al« jobs secured through OJT were % 
lost, and the skills were not transferable, or else the comparison group* 
found employment and caught up. 



nrvyal Earnings Relative t to Controls of Fiscal 1976 Entra n ts Terminating in §alendar 1976 



Ctassroon training 
On-the-job training 
Combination of 

actw Ui£s 
Public servVe 

employe ni> a 
Work experience 



>Est ted 
Ne\ Impact 
1977 $S# 
Earnings 

♦ J347 
V839 

♦356 

♦261 
-149 



Gam as 
Percent 
197 7 Earnings, 
of Controls 

♦ 101 
- *18 

♦10 ' ' 

♦6 
-5 



Net Irpart 
1978 SSA 
Earnings 

♦ J442 

♦574 

♦ 164 

• +326 
-187 



Gain as - 
Percent 
1973 Earnings 
of Controls 

♦ 101 
♦15 

♦ 8 
-6 



Cha^jC in 
Kag n i t^de 
of Estimated 

ifrpact Fr CC! 

1978 tb 1979 

Adjusted 
for InfUHon 

♦ 18: 

-36 

-57 

♦16 
-17 
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These benefits might be contrasted with the estimated earnings impacts 
of the primary* alternatives to training--adul t -work experience and public 
service employment. Work experience participants had slightly lower 1977 
Socfal Security earnings than' $verage<J> by their qontrol group, while the 
PSE participants had 'earnings $261 above controls, 'the rates of employment 
in the public sector increased Substantially from the .pre-entry to post- 
tennination periods" for PSE participants and somewhat less fo^ work ex-' 
perie'nce participants.^Adjustments 'for 'the overcount of post-program' 
, public sector earnings^nncrease the estimated 1977 gains for PSE partici- 
pants 'to betweeiK$50 .and $750/ The maximum adjusted gain for work ex- 
perience parti c nfeHkjbB was $100* with a best. 'guess 4rhat there was no net 
gain or loss fro^vork'' experience alone. - lrfh.il e participants in these 
.various components differed significantly, the estimates compared each set r 
of participants to matched controls. ^ * 

Conf ijrmati^n of these findings on the relative impacts -ef" different 
components is provided by analysis of the employment ancKgarnings changes 
between the pre-entry year and the second post- termination years for second 
half, fiscal 1975 jentrants. This analytical approach does e not involve 
matching with a" control group and uses interview data. v on earnings rather 
than Social Secifrity records, thus avoiding the possible undercoverage and 
matching problems of the previ'ous estimations. Comparing the second year 
earnings, as well ars the increase in earnings from the pre-entry year for 
participants 'in different components, after adjusting through the use of 
regression equations for the differences between participants in sey, race, 
age, education, marital, and fankly status, prior earnings patterns, 
barriers to employment family " income, and tjpe in program, the estimated 

■ ,r~ ' ' 
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relative impacts of the component^ were Off the same orcter of magnitude as 
the differentials calculated Cising the CPS-CLMS matching and Social 
Security, records. If the absolute earnings increases for work experience 
participants are assumed to yield no net earnings gain relative to 
controls, then the .relatively greater gains of participants in other 
components should Have, and* did, roughly parallel the net impact estimates 
for each component calculated from the CPS-CLMS match, 1J * 



Public 
Service 
Employment 



Classroom 
Tratni&g 



On-The-Job 
Training 



Conb1nat1on 
of Activities 



Earnings change of 
participants in PSE t 
classroom training, 
OJT and combination 
activities ml nys the 
earnings change foe 
participants in adult 
work experience after 
adjusting for differences 
is characteristics 



\ 



♦$S3B ' 



►$1134 



$♦72$ 



Second /ear earnings 
of participants" in 
PSE, classroom training, 
OOT and corbiijatton 
activities ninus th^ 
earnings of adult work 
experience participants 
after adjusting *for 
differences in 
characteristics 



$+810 



$+588 



$+965 



$+472 



Estimates of the earnings impacts of Job Corps were provided tfy a 
follow-up of the two-year post- termination experiences of a stratified 
sample of 1977 entrants and a comparisoMjoup of eligible youth drawn fr*cxn\ 
areas of limited Job Corps recruitment and- matched ^through regression 
analysis to the enrol lee group. Over the two-year p<kt-program period, 
civilian earnings were raised by $695 v of which $487 was realized^in the 
second-post ^termination year. This represented an 8 percent earnings 
increment in the first year and a 13 percent increment in the second. 8/ 




. by length of Time 
Out of Job Corps 

(Hor.ths) 



• 


0-1 


,_e-12 


13-18 


18-24 




f»pected weekly earnings of 
Job Corps enrol lees 1f 
had not participated 
based o^ itperi^ce 
of controls 


$43.82 


158.38 


$7? 48 


'$73.73 




Weekly earnings of 
Job Corps tenMnees 


$46.84 


$64.38 


'$82 17 


VB2.76 


t 


Absolute gainMn 
weekly earnings 


-% $2.02 


$6.00 


$9.69 


. $9.03 




percentage gain 1n 
weekly earnings 


4.61 


10. 31* 


* 13.41 


12.31 
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Benefits*- and Costs of Job Corps An Analytic Framework 

One way to assess the magnitude of training program *in|pacts is to 
compare the present, dollar value of estimated benefits with the costs 
incurred to prpduce these results. The ratio of benefits to costs is an 
indicator of the rate of return- on the investment in human resources. 

Benefit-cost analysis, necessarily rests on a range of assumptions. 
Benefits must be valued in dollar and cents terms. Gains measured in the 
immediate , post-program period must be projected into the future. Any 
number of discount rates might be adopted in calculating the present value 
of projected future benefits. Thus, different and quite plausible 
assumptions can yield a range of estimates concerning the rate of return- on 
Jhe social investment. Recent analytic work has refined the procedures for 
valuing benefits and has helped to "standardize alternative assumptions, yet 
estimates of absolute payoff of social programs remains as much art as 
• science. Yet the same earn be said of the business projections used in 
investment decisions. Rate of return ^calculations are no substitute for 
judgnte^t, but* they can help to organize arid pfovide a better sense of the 
reasonableness of outomes in light df the resources needed to produce 
them. 9/ 

^ob Corps is one of the programs Ijhich has been, subjected to ca^ef^l 
benefit-cost analysis utili?ing the iftost refined techniques currently 
available. 10/ *TJm analysis, provides a framework for the assessment of 
other CETA training activities: 

ft; i 

To begin^witb, benefits and costs c$n be estimated from a social 
perspectilijr-which includes the gains and losses for participants as well 
as no«partrcipants--as well as from a taxpayer^sJ0erspective--which focuses 
on the payoffs and costs for nonparticip^nts. ^From the social perspective, 
costs include, all ^operatinp expenses, excluding allowances and-t>ther 
transfer^, plus the output which is foregone during th6 period the e^olTee 
. is in training rather than available for work. The benefits include 
in-program and increased post-program output, any adninistrati ve clfct 
savings from reduced transfer and drug treatment during and after par- 
ticipation, and reductions in criminal justice, corrections, and victimiza- 
tion costs to the extent crime l-s-Veduced as a result if participation. 

f In the two years following Job. Corps, increased Corpsmembers' earnings 
•(jpcluding estimaj^ of military salaries) plus fringes (valued at 15 
p(8|rent of civilian earnings) were roughly $1000 more than thos£ or 
cqntrols* Discounted >t a 5 percent real, rate to the period of par- 
ticipation when costs were incurred, the present value of these earnings 
and fringes wa,s $925. As art estimate of the earnings gains beyond the 
two-year, post-program period, the "benchmark' 1 assumptions projected that 

» 'the annualized earnings differential* between* participants and controls 
measured in the -»18- to .24-month pos't-program period would, decline 14 
percent a year in refol terms ov,er the future 43 yearis of W>**kl ife. 11/ 

^discounting at, a 5 percent real rate, the earnings gains projected under 
these assumptions, added to the discounted gain In the immediate post- 

- program period, sum to the* qftimated current vaTue of post-program 'output, 
i>r $3896 for 1977 Job Corps enrol lees (Table 3.2). 
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Table 3.2 

f Estimated Ket Present Values Per Corpsmember 
Under the Benchmark Assumptions 
(1977 Dollars) 



Benefits 

Output y Produced ty Corpsmembers 

In-prog rat!* output , 
Increased post-program output 
Increased tax payments on 

post-program income 
Increased utility d% to ' ■ 
preferences for woek over welfare 

Reduced Dependence on Transfer Programs^ 
Reduced transfer payments 
Reduced admnistrative costs- 



Social 



$, 757 
3,896 



' 0 
158 



Taxpayer 



$ 673 

0 



^82 



1,357 
158 



Reduced Criminal Activity 

Reduced criminal justice system 
costs 

Reduced personal In-jury and 

property damage 
Reduced stolen property • 
Reduced psychological costs 

Reduced Drug/Alcohol Use 
Reduced treatment costs 
Increased utility from reduced 
drug/alcohol dependence 

Utilization of Alternative Services 
Reduced costs of training, educa- 
tional , and PSE program 
Reduced training allowances 



Other Benefits 

Increased utility from redistributi^ 
Increased utility from inp roved 

m 4 ' well-being of Corpsmenbers 

Rtal Benefits 



1,152 

645 

315 



30 



390 



1,152 

6-45 
484 



$77371 



30 
t 



390 
49 



Cosft 

Program Operating Expenditure 

Center operating expenditures, 
excluding transfers to 
Corpsnembers 
Transfers to Cjrpsmembers 
Central adnlnisti-etive costs 

Opportunity Cost of Corpsmember Labor 
foregone output 
q^>regone tax payments 

Unbudgeted Expenditures Other Than 
v p Corpsnember Labor 
Resource costs 
t Transfers to Corpsmember 1 

Total Costs 



Present Value 1 




' Benefit-Cost Ratio 




(Benefits le/s Costs) 
NT 



$2,796 

0 

1,347 



881 

0 



' 46 

_ g 

$T7^ 

$2.271 



1.45 



$2,796 
1,208 
1,3*7 



0 

153 



46 

185 

-$214 



0,96 



Source: Charles Mallar, et *1 . . Evaluation of the Economic Impact of the 
job Cterps Program Second Follow-Up Report (ttashtngton, D.C.: 
Employment and Training Administration, Office of Policy, Eval- 
uation and Research, April* 1980), p. 153. 
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Since Job Corps is a residential program dealing with high risk youth, 
the in-program and Rost-program reductions in crime and drug use are 
substantial. For the 1977 enrol lees, there were 11 per hundred fewer 
arrests for 4 burglary and l^Ceny- during the period of participation^ and 
nearly 3 per hundred fewer in the first post-program year. The costs of 
crime and its treatment are large—for instance, an estimated $4300 per 
arrest for larceny and $8500 per arrest for burglary--so that the savings 
from reduced crim^~!hK)unted to $2260 in current value oti the assumption 
that post^program effects measured fn the second post-program- year eroded 
completely after five years. Lesser reliance on transfers and alternative 
employment programs produced administrative cost savings with current 
values of $158 and $390, respectively, also under the assumption of a decay 
to zero after five years^ Finally, the work components of the Job Corps 
program yielded output valued at $757 per Corpsmember during the period of " 
participation. ' * *m 

The annual per participant cost of Job Corps was $418,9 in #rccal 1977, 
excluding $1208 per"*Corpsmember for food and shelter. Thes* were not 
-considered a social cost because the losses of the nonparticipants who paid 
for thesre transfers were balanced by the welfare gains of participants. 
Society and Corpsmembers lost the output and earnings that would have been- 
produced if the Corpsmembers had not entered the program. Based on the 
experience of the control group, this output tfould have been worth $881/ 
Total costs per Corpsmember were, thus, $5070, or ,$2271 less than the 
estimated $7343 current value of benefits. The ratio of benefits to costs 
was, thus, 1.45. 

, Other assumptions yield different ratios. In light of the increase 
rather than decrease in estimated earnings impacts over th$ two years after 
temn natio'n, the benchmark assumption of a 14 percent annual deterioration 
in future earnings impacts may well understate longer-term payoffs. If no 
fade-out were assumed for the gains measured at .the 18-24 month post-, 
x program point,- the benefit-cost ratio would be 2.91. On the qt.frer hand, if 
there were no e'ffetts past those measured in the first two post-program 
years, tltfe ratio would be only .81. Under a 10 percent, rather than 5 
percent, real discount rate applied to^future benefits, the ratio would 
fall to 1.24; while a 3 percent rate would increase it to 1.56.^2/ 

taxpayers may be more concerned , with the effects on their own well- 
being rather than thqflfcenef its to participants. From the taxpayer's 
perspective, .-costs include all program operating and administrative 
expenses plus allowances and other transfers. The Treasury loses the taxes 
which wou^d have been paid on earnings outside, of Job Corps. On the 
benefit side of the ledger, the ta^jwyer gains from in-,program output and 
the increased taxes paid, in the post-program period by the participant. 
Reduced transfers, not just the administrative costs of transfer programs, 
are a savings to taxpayers. All savings. from crime* reduction Snd utiliza- 
tion of alternative services (including allowances and transfer payments in 
these. al terrvative services), are benefits to taxpayers. 

From the" taxpayer's perspective* the benefitjjost ratio for Job Corps 
under the -benchmark assumptions comes close to, tm is.somfewhat below, the 
break-even "point relative to t alternate uses of the resources, with t a ratio 
of .96. If the earnings gains experienced in the immediate post-program 
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period did not erode in dol lar .terms , the increased taxe,s would j)ush the 
present value of benefits above costs, to a ratio of 1.54. Ifi on the 
other hand, the benefits lasted only^he two-years post-program, the ratjo 
would be .69. A 3 percent, rather than 5 percent, real discount rate of 
future benefits would yield a 1.01 taxpayer benefit-cost rate, while a 10 
percent rate would reduce the ratio to .B7. 



Benents and Co.sts of Classroom Training 

~* 

The earnings gains for QETA classroom trainees, as estimated from .the 
Social Security ea'rnings rec/rded for the CLMS and CPS matched groups, werdy 
$347 in fiscal 1977 and $442 in fiscal 1978 for fiscal 1976 participants 
terminating during calendar 1976. Alternatively, the estimated gains were 
. $291 and $486 in 1977 and 1978, respectively, for all fiscal 1976 en- 
trants—a lower value in the first year because some were still in 
training, but a higher, value in the second vbec^use training paid o£f more 
\ for long stayers. Following the assumptioni of the Job Corps study, i.e., 
assuming that fringe benefits add 15 percentVtp the differential, the real 
discount rate is 5 percent, and the 1977 and 1978 gains are calculated in 
1976 dollars, the present vaTue of the two-year post-program gains were 
$759 for' participants terminating in 1976, and $742 for all 1976 par- 
ticipants. Assuming' an average age at termination' of 26 and work until 65, 
there ^We' 39 years of worklife. Urvder th§r benchmark assumptions,. 4he 
curreg/ value of the projected earnings beyond the second year was $2040 
for participants terminating during calendar 1976, or $2244 for all par- 
ticipants. Alternatively, If it is assumed that dollar earnings gains wilff 
not fade--which is probably a 'more realistic assumption for classroom « 
training than for Job torps--the current values of projected earnings were 
$4985 and $5485,. respectively; 13/ If it is assumed that r$al earnings 
gains fad$ out by 14 percent annually, that they^only last 10 post-program 
years, and using real a .real discount rate of 10'percent, the current value 
of . projected earnings were $1325 and $1458, respectively.- Adding the 
current valaes of -these alternative projected earnings to the Current 
values of the estimated gains in 1977 and 1978 yields the following total 
earnings benefit estimates under varying assumptions: 



Current^ Val ue of 
Post-Program Earnings Gains 



> 



Benefit projection and 
discounting assumptions 

High—Assume no fade-out of 
real dol la-r gains, 5 
percent discount rate 

Intermediate—Assume 14 per- 
cent 'fade-out of real 
4 dollar gaftis, 5 percent 
real discount rate 
(benchmark assumptions 
in Job Corps evaluation) 



Pfoject'ing from < 
1978 estimate 
for terminees in 1976 



$5744 



Projecting from 
1978 estimate/ 
for al 1 terminees 



$6227 



$2799 



$2986 



ERiC 



78 



63 



Low— Assume 14 percent fade- 
out of real dollar gains, 
<•!() percent real discount 
rate and no benefits 
beyond 10 years post-' . 
program 



$2084 



$2200 



In. estimating the taxpayer benefit-cost ratio, the Job Corps study 
assumed that tax payments would be 23 percent of earnings plus transfer 
income. If participation in classrooirv training had ho effect on trtnsfer 
'receipt, the gains for the taxpayer under the various projection and 
discounting assumptions would have been. as follows: 

Current Value of 



Increased Post-Program Taxes 



Benefit projection and 
discounting assumptions 

High 

Intermediate 
Low 



Projecting from 
1978 estimate 
for terminees in 1976 

ill 29 
540 
397 



Projecting from 
1978 estimate 
for all teroifnees 

> $1226 

8! ■ 



The magnitude of other benefits fr"Om classroom training is speculative 
since there are no control group studieWto ma)fe% the necessarily careful 
estimates «of impacts on crtminal activity, reduced drug and alcohol use, 
and reliance' on other transfer .and training programs. .The limited evidence 
suggests, however, that classroom training resulted in modest reductions in 
transfer incidence. For fiscal 1976 enrol lees, the CLMS documented a 
slight drop in transfer receipt from entry to exit; while the follow-up of 
second half fiscal -1975.' participants indicated a decline between the first 
an* -second, post-program j&ars. 14/ " • 



Type of Benefit 



Proportions of Fiscal 1976 
. Trainees Receiving Benefits 



AFDC 

Supplemental Security Income 

Othei; public assistance 

Food stamps 

Housing assistance 

One or more • , 

C 



At Entry' 

" 18.8 
2.9 
7.3 
/ 26.0 
. 7.3 
36.2 



At Exit 

17.9 
2,2 ' 
5:5 
23.2 
° 6.7 - 
31.9 
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Type of Benefit 



Proportions of Second Half ' 
Fiscal 1975 Classroom Trainees 
Receiving Benefits Sometime' 
' Over Course of Year 



F1 rst 
Year 
After 
Termination 



Second 
Year 
After 
Termination 



AFDC 

Supplemental Security Income m 
Other public assistance 
Food stamps 
Housing assistance 
Unemployment insurance 
One or more f—* 



24 
9 
10 
38 
'12 
18 
46 



19 
4 
6 

26 
10 
12 
36 



Based on the experiences of the Job Corps study control group and the 
control groups for the supported ,work experiment, it appears that benefit 
receipt declines over time for adult groups who have the highest proba- 
bility of receipt, such as AFDC recipients, ex»-addicts, and ex-offenders, 
but that receipt increases slightly over time for disadvantaged youth 15/ 
If al 1 of the in-program and post-program decline in usage for 
enrol lees were attributed to CETA participation, and if this were vaTued in 
the. same way as in the 'Job Corps study (which assumed that the savings 
fade-out would be 14 percent a year and discounting' the savings at 5 
percent), the current value of reduced transfers was atKestimated $635 
usi'ng the average transfer values in the Job Corps benefit-cost study, and 
the administrative costs savings were $78. Alternatively, if the average 
monthly dollar amount received by classroom trainees in the year prior^to 
entry were used as, a baseline* the current value of benefits was $925. 16/ 
This provides an upper bound "guestimate" of savings from reduced de- 
pendency. It is equally plausible iq assume n£ in-preQram savings but 
post-program savings in the same relation to those of Job Corpsmember asy 
the rat>o of earnings of classroom trainees compared to Corpsmembers. This 
produces a l.ower estimated $470 in transfer savings. 



There is little evidence that commuqi ty-based interventions (other 
than summer employment for young teenagers) reduce crime probabilities. 
The supported wprk demonstration found that during /ull.-time worV activity 
there was no reduttion Jn arrest rates for long-term AFDC recipients, 
offenders, or dropout^R>uth. Only drug addicts experienced reduced 
arrests, but drug addic^p represented an insignificant portion of classroom 
trainees. 17/ * 



Reduced participation in other programs may occur because of increased 
earn1ngs,^butv increased participation might also result from continuance of 
schooling $r greater likelihood of transition Into other, programs. The 
effect in. either direction 1s sheer* conjecture, but even in the case of Joh 
Corps| this benefit was not a significant factor 1n overall social or 



taxpayer benefit-cost estimates. 



so 
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" The cost of classroom training in fiscal 1976 was* $1438 per partici- 
pant, of which the allowance was $691 as est4*ated from the CLMS allowance 
receipt data or $607 per participant as estimated from national management 
-information system totals. 18/ There was aft— es-ttfmated federal overhead 
cost of $66 per participant in fiscal 1976. The foregone earning* may be 
variously estimated. Prorating earnings in the year before entry over 146 
mean days of participation and adjusting for inflation, *the foregone 
earnings were $573. - Based on the experience^of the CLMS controls, an 
estimated $1165 in Social Security-covered earnings were foregone by 
participants*. Another approach is to subtract trie estimated gain from * 
participation from the 1977 earnings of .training participants; reducing 
.this to 1976 terms by an inflation adjustment, the foregone earnings were 
$1307. Using these three alternative foregone earnings estimates, and 
adding 15 percept for fringes, the Costs were: 



Social Costs 



Taypayer Costs 



Forec^ne 
Earnings 
Assumptions 



(Foregone Earnings Plus 
Project Costs Net of 
Allowances Plus 
Federal Overhead) 



(Total Project Costs 
Including Al lctwances 

Plus FederaL 
_ Overhead Plus taxes 
on Foregone Earnings) 



High 

intermediate 
Low 



$2175 
2013 
1416- 



$1805 
1772 
1636 



binder the ,, benchj|pnl( ,, \ as sumptions considered most reasonable in the 
Job Corps evaluation, >dnd under most of the range of further assumptions 
necessitated by the Vess refined information available for' CETA classroom 
.training, the social benefits from fiscal 1976 classroom training. exceeded 
the* social costs, even* without inclusion of the transfer administrative 
costs savings: 



Benefit and Cost 
Assumptions 



High benefit 



o 
o 
o 



Low cost 

Intermediate cost 
High cost 



(1976 Terminees) 

4.02 
, 2.84 
2.64 



Social Benefit-Cost J 

io 

(All Terminees) 



4.48 
3.14 
2.93 



Intermediate" 
benefit" 



o Low cost 

o Intermediate cost 

o High cost 



1.95 
1.38 
1.33 



2.14 
1.50 
1.40 



Low benefit 



o Low cost 

o Intermediate cost 

o ' High co§t 



1.45 
1.02 
.95 



1.57 
1.10 
1.03 
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From the taxpayer's perspective,' the benefit-cost ratios were less 
favorable, since the increased earnings did not result in tax payments or 
transfer payment reductions adequate to ful ly amortize allowances aad 
training' costs except under the high benefit assumptions. 19/ ^ 



Taxpayer Benefit-Cost Ratios 
All Teminees 



Benefit and Cost 
Assumptions 



Including 
Minimum 
Estimated 
Transfer _ 
Savings 



Including 
Intermediate 
Estimated 
Transfer 
Savings 



Including 
Maximum' 
Estimated 
Transfer 
Savings 



High benefit 



Intermediate 
benef 1 t 



Low benefit 



Low cost 
Intermediate 

cost 
High cost 



Low cost 
Intermediate 

cosV 
High cost 

Lqw c\st 
Intermediate 

.cost 
High cost 




1.08 

1.00 
.98 



.69 
.64 

.55 
.54 



1.19 

1.09 
1.07 



.79 

.73 
.72 

#.69 

.64. 
.63 



1.36 ' 

1.26 
1.23 



.97 

.89 
.88^ 

.87 

.80 
.79 



Benefits and Costs-o f OJT \ 

: " 

Benefit-cost analysis of on-the-job training is even more equivocal 
bftpause of uncertainties about the relative amount of output produced "by 
trainees, the real training costs, and the degree of difference between 
CETA-referred cliefits and similar individuals who would have been. hired 
without employer reimbursement. 

There are also some thorny and unresolved methodological issues'. The 
benefit-cost calculations for classroom training counted post-program 
earnings, gains as the primary benefit to society Itad the training outlays 
and foregone earnings as the costs. Transfers were excluded* on the 
supposition that the welfare benefits from added consumption of par- 
ticipants were- balanced by the welfare losses 'in reduced consumption by 
•nonparticipants. For QJT, this methodology woul/1 count as costs the actual 
training outlays* by employers plus services and administrative costs of the 
prime sponsors, and the differential between the output of OJT trainees and 
their foregone earnings. The OJT trainees are paid the same as regular 
entrants despite Uwer productivity, and the difference between their pay 
and the value of Their output would be considered a transfer and excluded 
from seci^ costs. 

A different methodological approach is to assume that the cost of OJT 
equals training outlays by employers,, services, and administrative c6sts of 
the prime sponsor* foregone earnings, plus the differential between trainee 
pay and output/rf)the job'were filled in the normal way during the train- 
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ing period,- output would be higher by the amount of this differencial, so ' • 
that it might be reasonably counted as a socialcost. This^second approach # 
is most , off en adopted, -because" under 'the a^umption thatv the ' employer £ 
- reimbursement* just .covers training 'casts a|d\the deficient productivity of 
trainees, ;pr*ype sponsors 1 costs, can be apatted with social cosjb^ This * 4 
methodology presumes tha c t th£ -Individual whojwould normal ty* be hired is . 
"subsequently- not "employed *-for the training/ period; if he or she gets 
another- job, society may not £e losing tire increment in output during 

» 'training.- Presumably, ^also^this Misplaced ^dividual doeS not Ipse ground 
over the long, run as' a result. \ There is a' further^ assumption that the 

' emplojtaent and output foregone by the* participant during .training is no<* 

♦ simply *taken/up by another unemployed worker.^ Finally, equating the^ N 
•♦employer reimbursement^ tta the draining cojt plus^the* productivity deficit 

• ^of trainees assumes that/thfc^e^Js no windfall to the employer. 

' * It is possible", however^ particularly when. OJT referrals £re simiTar 

v - ^ to regular hires that the normal reimbursement of one-half of wages more^ 
tvhan covers the extra hiring 'and trainj^ng costs.. Some employers may be 

* , .making a soci'al , contribution, but most % a re presumably profit ma#imizer , s, > « 

who w t ill not contrattffor OJT unless the reimbursement leaves them as well 
or better tfff'than regular Wring procedures. Unless tb^re is a great deal 
of jawboning and public recognition for participating employers, wirtdfall 
.js/more likely on- balance than employer social contribution. Even-.under 
th?- assumption that the employer reimb^sepient just*covers extra costs, the 

♦ Allocation between actual training expenditures and deficient productivity H 
during 'training is stil 1 uncertain. Presumably , trailing costs' are higher 

f the more that output of the" trainees falls short of the output of. regular 
^-employees, bfft Jth^fa^s. no way "to know how that pie is split.** An assumption 
is ^necessary -fcsause foregone output is^the difference, between wfiat the 
trai p^lbwould^av^ produced if^he or swfe were not participating and the 
. vaw£*.Qf (jutput in-tlrc OJT assignment., # .If substantial learning is required 
\< to do the nevMjfcb effectively, the alternate output may be greater than the 

* * output during training; . if there is no Substantial^ training, or if th& 
" . - » 'chances *of unemployment aredtfgh'-in the absence of 0 participation, the 

^ / reverse couTd be tru£ ,The assumption is critical if transfer payments are \ 

.further/fsubtracteij from casts, (the first methodological approach) because^ 
■ ^ • • ^tbey can offset- much of the* employer ^reimbursement , making^the only cost 

t^e difference between OJT output an<t> al tentative output. Since /.the . r 
' u • participants are usually dr^wn frqn the unemployed, OJT output, evenlat low 
. * haiMriy prjoduclivi ty, -w^l usua>ly ' exceed the alternative where hourly 

• *ESiftctivitjgKy greaterf&n less skilled work, -but th-ece a re^'f ewer hours ' 
; o**Kkely wployment. In other words, , this first (netffo^ol ogy usually 

^^mpVies that-O^JJ has little real, cost, just as job creation is assumed to 
*<* t ^fljtave Umiteq dbst'if otherwise idle 'resources produce output valued Tiear' 
. tjie cost: of wages, 'supervisuiR, seWjce^,* and administration-. m -, m 

An'eveh more basic issuers how to^count the pos.t-program benefits. - 
re i s a area 3eal • of wi-ndf al 1 for -the enipl oyer , i . e 1 Htl e 



If: thfere 



training and , little: differenc§ between the outout^of' OJT trainees and 
regular htral(, little net % skill M*inprovemen^c^(r po^ibly : ^sul t. The 

* * post-program earnings ofvjlhe participant woul?rbe hi'gher ^becausfe he or She 

* . had th'5 Scarce' job rather than another like individual ^w'ho could have and 
tofl^l hav^perfonned toial 1 y . . but ' soci ety is not necessarily better off 

*^%ince / the mher fmividuaTs -losses are 'the participant's gain. -The 'jwst- 
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program earnings incremeitoyJs more likely to be a net benefit? for society 
where there is a Jarge /difference -between foregone earnings v ^afKl OJT. 
earrnings, or more ' specif ical ly, between the marginal productivity' or 
earnings rate in the OJT job onqe hired compared to that in the most likely 
attpraate employment, In plain English, , if a trainee. is very much, like 
normal hires, but would* have a high chance\ of unemployment because^ there 
^are not enough jobs, to go arfiund, then the earnings gains post-program 
cannot be equated wijth. social benefits. 'Only if increased earnings reflect 
slp^h enhancement for the individual *will they represent net benefits* 

Conventional benefit-cost proceduflbs which count -all ^creased 
.post-program earnings relative to controls as a social benefit clearly 
stack the cards in favpr of OJT, which provides immediate employment even 
if it offers rvo training*. Job Corps graduates or classroom training 
completers may also get their, jobs, as i result of placement leverage rather 
than skill enhancement, in which case the earnings gains may not represent 
social benefit?. However, the training aAivities and costs can still be 
documented,' and there^are no financial incentives "for the empj^yyers to hire 
participants. In OJT, it is difficult to determine what training really 
.occurs and'.wftether the subsidies are basically for hiring, rather than 
training. 



- The simplest benefit-cost calculations assumg away these complications 
by equating the, reimbursement to employers with extra training costs plus 
the output- differential resulting from hiring lefs skilled trainees, and by 
counting all .post-program earnings 'gains relative to controls a's social 
benefits. The foregone output Js estimated as ttve value of output in 
OJT assignmdit minus the earniTfgs foregone as a result of ptfrtici patio 1 
Using t^e same projectTo'n and discounting assumptions^^ in the classroom 
training calculations, the intermediate estimate <qf the current value of 
increased post-program earnings for 1976 on-the-job trainees completing 
during calendar 1976 was $4085 or more than a third above the same estimate 
for classroom training. 40P • # 



Benefit Projection and 
« Discounting Assumptions 

&Hiqh — Assume no fade- 
out of re*l*gains 
garins, 5 percent , 
4 discount rate 

Intermediate— Assume 
^ 14 percent fade-out 
of real gains, 
5fpercent d1s- 
•* t count rate 

Low--Assume 14 percent 
fade-out of r^hl 
gafns, 5 percent 
real discount rate 
and" no benefits - 
beyond 10 ^years 
post-program 



Present Value 
of Post-Program 
Earnings Increment 



Based on~ 
1977-1978 
Gains for 
Fiscal 1976 
Participants 
Terminated 



Based on 

1377-1978 
Gains for 
AH 1976 



1n 1976 , P Participants 



$7862 



$4035 



39 



$3971 



- Present Value 
of ^Pos t-Program 
Tax Increment 



Based on 
1977-1978 
Ga-vns for, 
' Fiscal ltff> 
participants 
Terminated 
in 1876 



$157? 



$807 



Based on 
1977-19 
,Ga1nfs fo' 
A1M976 . 
Participants 



v, • 



$1548 



$794 



$3,107 



'$3057 



$6*1 



$611 
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The OJT cos # t per participant, including federal overhead, was an 
estimated $1556 in- fiscal 1976. According to estimates from the nation^ 
management information system, $428 of this represented . servicer^and 
administration provided by CETA. 20/ Thte estimated $1028 average employer 
reimbursement presumably equaled the eXtra- training costs and /educed 
output. The CLMS reported annualized .etfrni ng^ of $*5-500 for paryfcipants 
while if) OJT slots, which would translate into an r estimated y|25_65 per 
participant in wages, salaries/ and fringes. 21/ 

The foregone social product) >was the difference betweea l>n^ly earnings 
elsewhere and the output 'in 'the trainee position. The 1976/50pa1 Security 
earnings of a simulated control group for the OJT sampl e/^eref $1396, while 
the J975^earnings of OJT participants, adjusted to L976 prices!, were $1113, 
providing two estimates ^f alternate output after adjusting for fringes, 
.i.e., $1605 3ppd $1280, respectively. 22/ Foregone social product under 
varying assumptions was as follows: * 

x ' o ' Foregone' Output/ 

f *r * Social Product 



' Assumption (1) djT output valued at orie-fagrth ( - _ 
*wages and fringes; high 
¥ alternative earnings ass,umpti(?n , , * $964 

Assumption (2) QJT output valued at one-fourth 
/wages; low alternative earnings 
' assumption 639 

^ Assumption (3)rOJT output valued at one-half ^ , 
wages; high alternative earnings 
A assumjftion \ -322 

'.Assumption (4) OJT output valued at one-half 
^ wages; low alternative earnings -* 

' v assumption - -3 

Astsumptidft (5)' OJT .output valued at three-fourtht 

wages;. hijh alterative earnings 4 * 
^ . \as^||ion , -319 

Assumption (6) OJT output valued at /thr^e-fourths 
wa#*s; low-alternative earnings 
assumption . x -644 

- Benefits o&er.than earnings glins were Jess fir OJJ than for cTa9# 
.room training because the participants were^ess disadvanUfieti." Savings 
fromrH^ucgd. criminal* activity, .drug treatment, and a] terrvate^program usage 
were probably minimal. 4 The maximum transfer savings, calculated as for 
classroom training,' $ere $36 in administrative costs and $294 in current 
value of reduced benefits-as estimated using ^the Job -Cbrps study benefit 
levels |rid $425 using the CLMS V - reported Tevcels. 23/ 



From a social perspective, benefits substantial ly exjceedfed costs. 
Under the varying assumptions, the social benefit-cost ratio for OJT 
fiscal 1976 ranged from a Irtflh of 8.48 to a low, of 1.21, 
transfer administrative savings and based 



on the gai-ns 



excluding"^! 
for all 1976 s , 



participants: 



Intermediate benefit; 
Foregone output assumption 

/ 



' 0 

High benefit; 

Foregone output assump^on^ 




Social Benefit- 
Cost Ratio I 



3.51 
4.12 
4.98 
6,. 24 
.8.48 



1.57 
1.80 
2.11 
2.55 
3.20 
4.35 



v. 



L-ow benefits; 

Foregone output assumption: 



X 

'Thes 
enrol lee 
with the 




/ 



(1) 
C2) 

(3) 
(4) 
*(5). 
(6) 



friend 



'1.21 
1.40 
1.63 
1.96 
2.47 
3.35 



stimates did not subtract the transfer payments components of 
ges from social costs, w^ch would be required for consistency 



ftasSroonv training 'estimates. The magnitude of transfers depends 
oa estimates of the extra cos>ts of training on the job, w|pfcji presumably 
are related t# the productivity of the. trainees when they^enter the door. 
*The followl/lg are three, sets of arbitrary cost assumptions: 



Outpdt fcqua] onerfourth of 
v wages .^pd fringes 
Output equals one-half of 
. "wages? anfl fringes , 
Output equal three-fourths 
of wages and fringes 



Training 
.Cost 
tow 


Training , 
Cos.t 
hted^um 


Training 

eost 

Hign 


•$300 


t 

$1000 


$1923 


• • 200 


500 


1283 


100 


250 

' \ 


. » 641 
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Using these training cost assumptions combined with the six sets of 
OJT output and foregpne ear.nings assumptions, the benefit-cost, ratios were 
higher than # the* estimates' which did not subtract transfets. It is im- 
portant to note that tflpe assumptions permit t"he sum of training costs and 
the output differential between trainees and regular hig;e? to ex'ceed the 
employer reimbursement in som& cases, while. being less in others. Ob- 
viously, there could be any. number of assumptions which would dramatical ly 
affect the benefit-cost ratios. ' / '« 



Tot*1 SocW1 C«t 

t*ployer v Employer C*p<o/tr 
TrjtMng Training Tr*1n1ng 



low 



Co it 
Medium 



Cost 
High 



m Socf«l b*<*f it/Cost *t1» 
™ Under intewdUte 

|«ft*'it Projection 
. $rrf CUco--ntV>9 As ij^ptl orvs , 

O/er E«pl o/er t*p^ Oytr 

*Tri1n1Ag Training ^ trailing 

Cost Co*t , Cost ' 

Low ,Med1t« High 



A*, j-r-pt >o« (1) CUT owtpwt **lwed #t 

frlrgej, frtjh alternate 
g ' * earnings *SVJ"-pt1o« 

Asv^p'<cm (2) OJT output f*lurt it 
o<v«. fourth «4;es , low 

* Iterate £»v>\nqi 

• ssj-sptlon • 

*il/-;''on (3) OJT o-tp-jt valued it 
one ' »45*s . Mgh 

iSSuiptVOfl 

*ss.*-?ilp« (4} CvA ou'.pul **lue<S *t 
o^*-h«l f ^gps ^ low 
ilter'-itp p#tMjvjs 

' ♦ / 

*s s-*-p f 1 Aj[5) OJT output **lwrt rt. 

three- f O«jrthi 
• high i'terrrate timings 

*"SSw">pt10" 

Ai*j-,for ($) OJT output **Tued it 
• thrpp- 'earths ft«ges. 
1 cm ilternite ejrnlngs 
, *S»y^ptl0« 

s 



959 I 2 SO 



« *S 3 J? 



9?5 1708 6 77 4.57 



Ho skill costs 104 4 



ta^e 



v The taxpayer benefit-cost ratio includes ta7es on post-program 
earnings and reductions ir\ transfers and transfer administration. The 
costs include the OJT per participant costs plus, foregone taxes (which are^ 
d negative on the cost side if OJT participants pay mere taxes than they* 
wou]d under either of N the alternate earnings assumptions). 



-Benefit projection and \ 
discounting projections 

High benefit 

< 

Intermediate benefit 
Low benefit 



No transfer 
cosH savings; 
lower 
alternate 
earnings 
assumptions 

• 1.19" 

.60 

.47 . 



No transfer 
cost savings, 

higher 
s alternate^ 
earnlffcjs 
assumptions 

1.12 

.59 

.45 



Maximum transfer* 
cost savings; 
lower, 
alternate 
earn tngs 
assumptions 

1.75 

1.06 

,84 



Maxjfmjn transfer 
[cost savings; 
1 higher 
*v alternate 
earnings . « 
assumptions ' 



) 



1.66 



•1.02 
1 

.80 



•All these estimate? rest on the" supposition that the earnings gains 
measured in tlje post-Jprotjram 'period reflect increased social output and 
.tlSls. Presumably, this Is valid if training does -occur and ihe gap. 
between OJT output and normal productivity of entry employee* .is. treat. If, 
trainees are just as productive ^4$' regular hinss and theng is no real 
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• training on'the Job, it is , tenuous to ascribe anfr of the gain relative to 
controls- as a'net social benefit. A reasonable assumption H that*the net. 

'< social, benefit is d\rectly proportional to the gap between varlue of output 
and the wages receipted in the OJT assignment. For instance, if -OJT is 
valued at one-fourth of fringes, the post-program gain might- represent 
£otal* social benefits. Where OJT output is equal to one-half .wages, the 
rtet social benefit might be only one-half ,of the gain. Where OJT output is 
equal to three-fourths of wages, the net social benefit migM be only 
one-fourth of -gain. These assumptions* would reduce the social benefitfcost 
estimates (which do not subtract in-program 'w^age transfers and under thp* 

*' intermediate berm^it assumptions) to /the following: 

OJT 'Output and * Social Benefit-Cost Social, Benefit-Cost 

^Alternative Earnings * Ratio- if -No Discount Ratio if Discount 

Assumptions of Gains ' k of Gains • 

Assumption (1) \ 1 ' % 1.57 f *** 1.57 *~ 

Assumption (2) ^ .1.80 1.80 

' Assumption (3 °* ' 2.11 1.05 

Assumption (4) . 2.55 1.27 

Assumption (5) ' • ■ 3*20 v .78 

Assumption (6) 4.35 # . 1.09 ^ 

.All these manipulations suggest that theV standard benefit-cost 
.assumptions probably overstate the size of the positive payoff -of on-, 
tfje-jol) training,' and that the range of uncertainty is much greater tha*i 
for classroom training, err Job Corps/ since the training outlays on the job 
are difficult to identify and tyere is the- possibility tha# subsidies are 
merely buying, jobs. The b#iefit-cost ratios are relatively robust, i.e., 
restrictive assumptions can be made and positive ratios wil^stil V usual 
prevail given the magnitude of post-program earnings gains for 1976 . 
participants* * Nevertheless, the calculations are largely simulative 
exercifes. It is critically .important in judging -the payoff of * OJT to 
isolate its training effects--i .e. , whether occupational change or earnings 
rate gains are achieved by participants, whether the OJT participants are 
4 t different from .usual hires, and whether the training actually occurring at 
the worksite is in excess of 'what is ordinarily provided to entry em- 
ployees.* . 

The Rel ative Payoffs 

"T ' • , * . 

] It- is evident fngm the wide range of * benefit-cost ratios resulting 
from plausible alternative assumptions that the rate of return .on human 
resource investments cannot be calculated with any precision. There is- 
less uncertainty whertNcomparable activities' are assessed using ( the same 
assumptions or when the ratSs of return are estimated 6ver time for Similar 
activities. 24/ ^ * 

^ There are, • for__instance, some . interesting comparisons between thfe 
benefit-cost estimates for J$b Carps and local .CETA classroom training. 
Under the "benchmark" assumptions that produced a social bfnef it-cost ratio 
of 1.45. for 1977 Job Corps, the intermediate estimate for 1976 CETA .local 

^ 8S <■ : , 
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classroom training was 1.38 f6r all- terminees. The costs of CETA training 
. (net of allowances) wer£ only # one-fifth as great per trainee, and even 
though the fonegdne earnings" were a third higher (reflecting the greater 
'employabiTi ty of the local CETA trainee population), the, social costs per 
participant were two-f if ths* those of Job Corps. M the benef i t 'side, the 
discounted post-program eajrninjjs gains for CETA participants were three- 
fourths those for' Job. Corps*. In 1 other words, the earnings payoff *per 
4 dollar of expenditure was substantially higher for the local CETA. programs, 
than for Jeb Corps, reflecting the fact £hat classroom- traijieesi^ere- less 
disadvarqtaged on average than Corpsmembers. The big differerlte was in 
crime impacts. Job Cprps had* a very substantial immediate effect because 
it moved a high risk group from the streets into a -structured environment. 
The socialization which occurred- in centers lead to a substantial reduction 
in crime during the immediate post-program period. The estimated value of 
the crime ^savings produced' by Job'Corps almost equalled the present value * 
of the earnings gains of CETA classroom trainees. By the same token, the 
estimated transfer effects were somewhat less in the case of classroom 
training than Job £oVps, 'since the young people who entered Job Corps were 
more likely to rely ^ (in welfare because of their greater needs. Addi- 
tionally, work act**ities which were part of the Job Corps treatment offset 
..a seventh of Ootj_Cor)pA costs. In other y/ords, both programs .-.were worth- 
while social investments .y CETA training resulted in greater earnings cjains 

* per doljar but si ighfetyr^ess overall payoff because of lesse/ transfer and 
orim reduction effeers. ^L* 

From a taxpayer's perspective, the Job Cofcs yielded a greater payaff 
because of vthese reductions in crime and dependency. For CETA training, 
t because. of the less disadvantaged .rtature of the entering population>and the 
Jeiss' comprehensive treatment, the maximum estimated transfer savings* were 
only two-thirds as laxge as the'measured net savings produced by Job Cor^s, 
and a best guess is that there were little or no crime, savings resulting 
from .local programs. Thus, while both CETA training and Job Corps were 
worthwhile social investments, 'and while CETA produced more earnings 
increase per dollar of -social or taxpayer expenditure, Job Corps came 
closer to paying back taxpayer outlays in visible ways--reduced dependency 

* and crime. It is understandable, then, why <Jpb Corps has become more 
politically popular than CETA. - 

The taxpayer benef it-co§t ratio of OJT was -also substantially greater 
than for classroom .training under the assumpttoh that the post-program 
earnings gains represented the pajSjff of training rather than the simple 
purchase of a job for participants. Taxpayers are unlikely to give much 
thought to displacement effects and the isoteric arguments involved. They 
see more placements resulting from OJT,* significant earnings gains for 
participants, and increased tax^s .paid. It is no wonder the public favors 

* private sector approaches. In this case, howler* the taxpayers 1 - judgment* 
may be faulty. The relative Ipayoff (of institutional - tra<fifing vs. . on- 

- the-job training depends critically *pon the degree of real training 
involved at the OJT worksite and the productivity differential between 
trainees and regular hin»s. To the degrAe OJT* participants^ are „ 1 ike 
. regular hires and to the degree that OJT offeh jobs more than* training, 
the relative payoffs to the taicpayer afe more'apparent than* real. If OJT 
usage is Increased by being .more generous with "reimbursements or less 
restrictive about who U hb^d, 1t is entirely possible that the windfall 
element would* increase aji^K real payoff would decline. , ' 
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The benefit-cost estimates for CETA training can also be contrasted 
with the results for the categorical training programs which preceded CETA. 
Two dozen studies of institutional training, on-the-job training, and work 
experience programs operating during the 1960s and early 1970s have,, been 
summarized u$,i'ng standardized benefit-cost analysis- assumptions. 25/ 
Standard benefit estimates w*e based upon the increase in before-tax 
earned 'incope from the year before training to the year after training. 
Studies which measured gains re]ative to controls were^distinguished from' 
.studies which measured the gains in absolute terms for participants. 
Foregone earnings were not considered. Enrollee stipends were excluded. as 
costs for institutional training but included for ort-the-job training. The. 
gains in the year foljowitfs training w6re projected for a 10-year period 
with no fade-out and the' present • value was calculated using a 10 percent 
discount rate. Under these assumptions, the CLMS measured gains relative 
to controls were $347 for CETA classroom trainees, and $839 for OJT 
'participants .in the first post-program- year. The absolute pre/post 
earnings gains were $1104 and $1882, respectively, after adjusting -for 
minimum- wage changes over the period. Using the measurements of. gains 
relative to controls, t(je benefit-cost ratio for 1976 classroom training 
was 2.9, while based on the pre/post gains for participants alone, it was 
9.2. For 0,JT, the benef i t-cost"ratios were 1.7 and 3.9, respectively. For 
XoTT Uotys, -the first year ' ea>n1ng's gain relative to controls- wars $209, ~ 
yielding a current value of $1413 which did go far to amortize the $4189 
cost of the program. The pre/post gain of partici pants was $831, yielding 
a. -qurrent value of $5618. The* benef it-cost ratios^ were, thus, .34 using 
the control group est imatron "methodology and 1.34 'based on the absolute 
gains of participants alone. The standardized ntethodology ignored the fact 
that earnings gains increased from the first to second post-program year, 
and that crime and transfer reductions offset much of the cost, thus 
understating the rate of 'return on the Job Corps investment *in 1977 and 
probably in earlier years as well. Without arguing for the realism of the 
standardized estimation assumptions, it appears that classroom training 
undej; CETA in 1976 compared favorably with 'preceding institutional training 
efforts, while CETA OJT fell in the mid-range of earlier cost effectiveness 
estimates—a 1 1 of which showed ^positive benef i t-cost results fdr OJT 
(Figure 3,1). Job Corps was not substantially rnor^ effective than previous 
studies had estimated. 
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* ' * SECTION Z. , L ^ 

AN ANATOMY OF IMPACTS * 

While Job Corps, local classroom training and OJT result in earnings 
increase? for participants as a w|ple, the average includes some in- 
dividuals who make major gains, many who gain incrementally, some, who are 
not affected one Way or the other, and a f^w who would have done better if 
they had stayed in the labor market looking for work. The distribution of 
, impacts is as important as the average. If gavns ar£ concentrated so that 
one subgroup of participants gains a- lot while most gain very little, 
training toight be considered less favorably than if most groups gained at 
least modestly. There may alto be variability lh the duration of gain$. 
For some group's the effects may be only short term, while for others the 
payoffs might increase dramatically over time. * 

Likewise,' the sources of the gains are^ important.; Earnings increases 
may. result from moveipent into higher paying jobs in the same occupation and 
industry, from occupational 'mobility, from greater stability of employment 
or from increased labor foroe participation. Gains produced by stabilizing 
♦the work patterns of the disadvantaged have far different consequences than 
gains which reflect access to ^ career tracks/ Training may serve 
different purposes for those who h^fc worked steadily, but lost their jobs, 
thosd who have* had unstable work patterns and need to get linked into the 
primary labor market or to become more dependable, ana tbose who are 
entering or reentering the labor force after a longi absence. 

Whp Benefits From Training? 26/ * 

Almost everyone benefits substantially from on-the-job training, both 
in comparison to like participants in. other CETA activities and relative to 
control groups. . Among significant segments <5¥ the participant population 
identified by race-,, sex, age,* and prior earnings patterns', the CLMS-CPS 
-impact estimates suggest that §nly one subgroup ,of 1976 participants—white 
females in PSE— benefited 'more- from subsidized work tfan from OJT (Table 
3.3). Training on-Vie-job rather than in the classroom yielded greater 
gains for all , subgrbups, except white females, participants with previously 
higher earnings patterns, -and persons age 30 to 44; even in these 'cases-, 
the- OJT impacts were still substantial. The only negative aspect of OJT 
was tha! for all sub'gro»ips except participants with relatively higher^ 
earnings before entiy, the net -impacts declined from the fi rst ,to -second 
post-program, years. While the' second year impacts remained positiye and- 
substantial, the fade-out was significant for those groups who' achieved .the 
largest first-year gains' and for subgroups wit;h mdre "severe problems such 
as low' earners, black males and females, and persons less than age 20, for 
whom Sustained impacts would ha/e been most desirable. 

All subgroups of 1976 clasjjro^Ntrainees gained relative to their 
controls. The gains are greatest 'for females, for persons with 'low or high 
but not intermediate earnings in'the two years prior to entry, and for' 
' persons' age 30 and over. Classroom training had. more past-program impact 
than work experience for all groups except participants age 45 and, oyer. 
Compared *t£ PSE, classroom training' was more effective for males but no^ 
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Table 3.3 - 
Estimated Earnings Impacts of CETA Activities >\|^ ; 



CUT Enrol lees In Fiscal 1976 Terrain* ting In Calendar 1976 



1977* 

SSA Earnings 
Relative to 
tontrols 



Race/ Sex 
White Hit 
Minority salt 
Wh1U female 
Minority female 

Prior Earnings 
Pa turn* 
low earners 
Intermediate * 
and nixed 
eamjns 
High earners 

*9t • 
17-11 • 
19-21 
22-25 

* 30-44 
4S* . 



1978 
SSA Earnings 
Relative to 
Controls 



1977-and 1978 
SSA Earnings 
Relative to 
Cootrols 



Dollar 
Change In 
Net Impact, 
1977-1978 



1977 and 1978 
Earnings Relative 
to Control S for 
OJT Participants 

Minus 
Earnings Relative 
to Controls 
for PSE 
Participants 



1977 and 1978 
Earnings Relative 

to Controls for 
OJT Participants 

Ml ouS 
Earnings Relative 
to Control 5 for 
Work-Experience 
Participants 



Race/Sex . 
White nale 
Minority nale ' 
ttlte female 
minority female 

Prior Earnings 
Pattern* 
Low earners 
Intermediate 
and alxed 
earners , 
High earners ► 

Age 

17-18 

19-21 

22-25 

26-29 
.30-44 

4S* 



$♦775 


$♦588 


$♦1363 


$-187 


$♦953 


$♦2288 


♦ 1132 


♦543 


♦1676 . 


-589 . 


♦ 2374 


♦ 1776 


♦7.58 


♦524 


♦ 1102 


-254 


-1060 


♦ 1103 




♦ 727 


• +1924 


-470 


♦ 288 


♦ 1188 


♦1310 


♦81 f 


♦2tfl # 


-499 


*4,94 


♦2314 




m 










♦494 


♦342 


♦836 ■ 


-152 


♦688 


♦1266 


♦298 


♦400 


♦698 

• 


♦ 10? 


♦855 


♦ 1689 


♦ 123* 


♦697 


♦ 1932 


' -538 


♦ 749 " V ' 


♦1703 


♦ 718 - 


♦617 


♦ 1335 


-101 


♦446 


♦2127 


♦780 


+414 . 


♦ 1194 


-366 


♦1252 


♦1699 


♦820 


♦339 


♦ 1159 


Mil 


♦ 1&4 


* +2391 


♦814 


♦727 


♦ 1541 


-87 


♦ 1394 


♦2175 


♦931 


* +749 


♦ 1680 


r -is? 


♦87 # 


♦ 3045 




Classroon Trainees EtvroTlfng; 1n Fiscal 1976 and Terminating In Calendar 1976 













4977 and" 1978 ' 


1977 and 1978 










Earnings Relative ' 


Earnings Relative 










to Controls for 


to Controls for 










Classroom Trainees 


Classroom Trainee! 




* 






Minus 


Minus 


1977 » 


. 1978 


1977 and 1978 


Dollar 


Earnings Relative 


"Earnings Relative 


SSA Earnings 


SSA Earnings 


SSA Camlngs 


Change In 


to Controls 


* to Controls for' 


Relative to 


Relative to 


Relative to 


Net Impact, 


for PSE 


Work Experience* 


Controls 


Controls 


Control s \ 


1977-1978 


Participants 


4 Participant* 


$♦411 


/• 

$♦421 t 


$♦832 


$♦10 


$♦421 L 


$♦1757 


♦219 


♦ 130 


v +349 


-89 


♦1048 


* * +450- ' 


♦573 


j +747 


♦1220. 


♦174 


.-942 ' 


11221 


♦480 * 


♦*98 


♦ 1178 


♦218 


-458 


'♦442 



-V; 

♦59$ J 



♦420 



♦ica* 



175 



-612 



Mr 



♦2$S 



♦230 
♦242 
♦49 

♦fow 

♦568 



♦266 


♦296 


♦236 


♦ 128 


♦1061 


♦1355 


* +767 

* * • tt 


♦ 1912 


♦183 


I 

♦413 


-47' 


-7/0 


-17 


♦22S 


-259 


. -664 


♦277 


♦326 


♦128 


♦384 


♦44S. r 


♦453 


♦437 


-542 


♦1278. * 


♦2310 


♦246 


♦2163 


♦477 


♦1043 


-89 


-550 



♦ 1208 



♦726 
♦2346 



♦!84^ 

♦ 1017 
♦831 
♦1685 
♦2944 
-322 



♦tJrSamers are de/1ntd as those with earnings" below $2,000 in each of the two pre-entry years, 
earnings above $4^000.*^ All others art loUrnedlate and mixed, earners. fj£ 



Source: 



Westat, In* 
Employment and" 



impict of 108 Earnings of Hew FT 1976 C€TA Enroll*^ 1n Selected Program Actlvltle 
tVaUtnjlUmlnistratTon, ffFFTce of felky. EvalOatlon and Research, February 1981} 



High earner^ are tho^c, with 



Activities {Wash1ngton tl D.C. 
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females* for high earners but not for *1ow earners, .and for prime working 
age (30-44) participants but not for those yatrnger. The gains for the 
3Q-to 44-year-ol4 participants accounted for three-fifths of the 1977-1978 
aggregated earnings increases for all trainees even though they represented 
♦only one-fifth of classroom trainees. The gains/ of. trainees age 30 and 
ov%r acgounted for nearly two-thirds of the aggregated gains though these 
maflbre participants accounted for less than a fourth of all traihees. 



The earnings 'impacts of classroom training increased substantially 
from the, first to se?ofid post-program years, for female participants and tor 
trainees, age 22 to 29. However, the^grN^s of previous low earners faded 
f out, as did, the limited initial impacts for. black males. Females accounted 
for 78 percent of the aggregated first-year gains,' but 85 percent of the 
second year gains. In contrast, previous low earners*, representing hal f * of 
classroorr) trainees', accounted for nine-tenths of the aggregated first year* 
gains, but -only half^of the second. year total. 

1 Few surprises' emerge from further t disaggregation among classroom 
trainees, and the estimates, become more speculative because of the small 
sample sizes and the sensitivity of the estimates to the .matching pro- 
cedures (Table 3<4). The big gainers were trainees age 30-44, whatever 
thejr race/sert category and previous earnings patterns. Minority youth 
y tended to lose ground, as did participants in their twenties who had 
substantial prior earnings iut .interrupted empljoyment. Individuals with 
intennediate or/mixed earnings in the two years before entry had United 
but positive improvements. .For previously low earner^, the gains' were 
substantial. 

Regression analysis of the annual - earnings gains from the year, before 

Mntrv^to the second year after termination j)roujdes confirmation of these 
et impact estimates. 27/ The relative' gains of ra*5/sex groups in the 
different program components estimated from follow-up interview data 'are 
' similar to thase estimated' from the CLMS-CPS match. Thafcdi f ferentfal 
between classroom training and, work^ experience impacts wapfgreater for 
i whites, than for blacks. Minority females benefited most from work 
v experience- relative to. other components. Males gained fnore than females 
from classroom training rather than work experience assignments. The 
relative gains from PSE were 'larger than estimates from Social Securi/y 
earnings of the the tLMS-CP? match groups wfrich undercounted the earnings 
of PSE participants moving .into unsubsidized public sector jobs. ^ 

Earni-ngs 6ains From Pre-Entry Year to Second Post-Termination 

Year for Enrol lees^in Classroom Training, OJT and PSE 
as Measured Relative to Gains for Work Experience Participants 



White males 
Minority males 
White females 
Minority females 



Classroom 
training 

$1859 
431 
820- 
-21 



OJT 

$1477 
1469 
1947 
1308 



PSE 

$1136 
514 
345 
-270 
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Table "3.4 

Estimates of 1977 Gains*for Age/Earnings and 
Age/Race/Sex Subgroups of f©76 Classroom Trainees* 



Gains $500-$1000 



Gains $250-$500 



Gains $1000+ 30-44 low earners 

30-44 high earners 

• 

30-44 minority males 
NiJWU white females 
30-44 minority females 

45+ low earners 

19-21 white males 
26-29 white males 
17-18 wkite males 
26-29 white females 
22-25 minority females 

17-18 low earners 
19-21 low ^rners 
22-25 low earners 

26-29 Jow earners 

♦> • 

17-18 white males 
22-25 white males 
19-21 minority females 
26-29 minority females 

19-21 mixed earners * 

22-25 mixed earners 

26-29 mixed earners 

30t44 mixed earners 

30-44 white males 
22-25 white females . 

* 22-25 high earners' 
26-29 high earners 

f 19-21 minority maples 
' 22-25 minority males 
1 , 26-29. mi nprity males 

/ . • 17-18 minority females 

♦Includes only subgroups with more than 50 cases in the CLMS. 

Source: "Wesfat, Inc. ' Impact on 1977 Earnings of New FY 1976 CETA 
Enrollees 1n Selected Program Activities (Washington^ D.C, 
Employment and Training Administration. Office of Policy, 
Evaluation and Research, December 1980). 



Gains $0-$250 



Loser's 
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Underlying these net impact estimates are quite different employment 
and earnings changes from the pre-entry year tp the second post-temtnation 
year Tor. different subgroups of participants in different program ac- 
tivities. The employment status of whites in ^classroom training improved 
much more than "that of whi tes-' in -work experience;-conversely, for blacks 
and other Hlspanics, training^id not yield ps great relative improvements 
(Table 3.5). Employment rate^of classroom trainees wtth 12 or/mpre years 
of education increased substantially compared to the modest Increases for 
similar work' experience participants. In contrast; participants with less 
than a high school education gained, more in earnings from classroom 
training but more in employment frorrurtork experience. PSE had very little 
impact for persons with less than a^igh school dipTc^^Dn "entry. 

^* TiMe 3 5/ ~" , # 

&HfToy«ent and farmings Cnanges Fran tear Before Entry to Second Post* Termination * 

Yei»*f%r Subgroups Of Participants In afferent Activities " 
* n (Second Half Fiscal 1975 Entrants) 







Change 1* Percent T lew Deployed 






Change In 


Annual Earnings 






CUssroon 
Tra'^ees 


On-Tne-Job 
, Tra Inees 


£xper'e"ce 
Participants 


PubHc 
Service 
Efipl oynent 
Participants 


Class--oar< 
Ira inees 


On- T he-«Job 
Trainees 


Wo-k 
Experience 
Participants 


Pub! 1c 
Service. 
Employment 
Partlci pants 


«a> 

ferule 


201 

23 


231 
32 


151 

tl 


241 

22 


S2US 
2200 


131*0 
32,60 


SlSftO 
1370 


J2980 


rfhlte 
Black 
Otner 


11 
21 
21 


25* 
25 
31 


' 14 

25 
23 


25 
17 
26 


2S9C 
2080 
2530 


3270 
3060 
2990 


mo 

2Z10 
24?0 


2950 
a 2060 
\ 2910 


Less than 
age 22 


24 

20 


26 
26 


17 


27 
22 


2520 
2380 


3 340 

3120^ 


law 


\ 

2770 
2730 


less than 12 




; 














y*«rs 
education 
\2 years or 
«ore 


20 

21 ■ 


21 

28 ' 


22 
15 


t I? 
27 


2180 


2400 
3550 


1510 

it l "o 


1380 
3200 


Source rfestat. Jnc Ct M S follow-Up Repo 


! NO i (36 HO"th| A'ter EnJ 


ryj, Eip*r«enc 


e* In the F<r S t 


T wo Postproc^ran 


> 

Tean 



With Pre/Post cb>'pa , 1so"s F or Term i nee s Mr 3 tni»reJ-CE T A jurt"j ja^ary/june ;97b , (Washington, 0 C Fj 
and" Training Adnln 1 sfcra tlon . Oflce of Policy. Evaluation md Research, December 1980), Tables 58 and 60 
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The Job Corps resul ts suggest' that even the most disadvantaged youth 
can benefit from training/Yet there are differences in the impacts for 
subgroups of the Corpsmfcmber popul a ti on. Kgmal es wi thout ch i 1 dren bene- 
fited substantially , in both employment and earnings "rates-, while males 
increased mostly -in their employment rates. Females with children bene- 
fited less along both dimensions . i£8^ 

Job Corps Net Impacts Relative to Control s* During 

Two-Year Post-Program Period v 

•Vf 



Increase in ''percent 
of weeks employed 

Increase iryp^rcent 
of weeks (in labor fo/pe 

Increase injearnings 

T 





Females 




Without, 


Males 


Cyildren 






+ .064 


- +.057 


+ .015 


+ .138 


$585 


$1282 



FemaTes 
With 
Children 



+ .003 

N.A. 
$269 
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Controlling for type of center, age, educational attainment, amd race, 
Hispanic male Corpsmembers gained most in employment from* pre-entry to 
post-termination, while white males gained most in earnings. 'High- school 
graduates improved more in earnings. Younger participants <iid fiot gain a? 
much 1n earnings. 29/ This does not mean that* blacks, dropouts, and 
younger teenagers benefited less from Job t Corps, since, lesser improvement 
would have beeri expected net of treatment. No data are available to 
estimate-net impacts for these subgroups. 



Black 
White 
HispAnic 

16-17 
18-22 



Change in • 
Percent Employed 
Between Pre-Enrol Iment 
Period and Week Prior 
to First Follow-up 



Palest 

S +.119 
+»175 
+ .252 

+ .087 
+ .170 



Female's 
"Without 
Children 4 

+.079 
+ ..169* 
+ .111 

+ .109 
+ .091 



Change in Average. 
Weekly Earnings 
Between Pre-Enrol Iment 
Pedbd and Week Prior 
' to Eol low-up 



Males 

+$26.0^8 
+44.84 
+37.61 

+22.95 
+35.91 



Females 
Without 
Children 

+$19.90 
+28.46 
'+14.91 

+10.40 
• +24.20- 



.High school * » 
diploma at entry 

Yes +.142 . +.053 

No +.132 " +.197 



+30.82 ' 
+35.12 * 



+16.75 
+29.06 



The Underlying Changes in Employment and Earnings ^ 

The aggregate patterns of employment and earnings change are quite 
different for parti cipaMs .in local classroom training, Joty Corps, on- 
the-job training, and wbrk experience; ' DJT results in a dramatic and 
immediate increases in^employraent rates. In the fourth quarter before 
entering CETA, fiscal 1975 on-the-job trainees wera.working 57 percent of 
the time. The employment rate rose. to 73 percent in the first post-program 
quarter, greasing onlygradually thereafter to 78 percent by the eighth 
post-program quarter (Figure 3.2). In contrast, classroom trainees and 
york experience participants just equalled their year earlter employment 
rates when they, left the programs However, employment rates among the* 
.classYcJom trainees rose rapidly thereafter, from 44 percent Jn the first 
quartenafter exit to 58 percent by the fifth quarter. Compa^d to this 14 
percentage point rise for classroom trainees, the employment rate of work 
experience participants increased only 10 percentage 1 points over the 
post-termf nation year. . Empl oyment also decl ined in the second post- 
termination vear for" work experience participants compared to a slight rise 
for classrdpm trainees. * For fiscal 1976 CETA' participants, the patterns 
were similar in the first jtost-termination year. 30/ 
1 
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Figure 3 t 2 



AVERAGE PERCENT TIME EMPLOYED PRE-ENTRY 
AND POST-TERMINATION BY PROGRAM'ACf IVITY, 
SECOND HALF FISCAL 1975 PARTICIPANTS 
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Westat, Inc. CLMS Foil ow-upj Report No. 3 (36 Months After Entry ) 
Experiences in the First Two Po'stprogram Years, with Pre/Post 
Comparisons, For Terminees Who Entered CETA During January-June 
1975 (Washington, D.C. : Employment and Training Administration, 
Office of Policy, Evaluation and Research, December 198Q), Table 
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Classropm 'trainees v must search for and find jobs to^use their new 
skills, whilfc on-the-job trainees, if .successful in their training assign- 
ments, already have jobs. For instance, ^immediately at exit, only 30 
pertent of* fiscal 1975 classroom trainees* were employed, rising within a 
month to 41 percent and in two more months to 48 percent (Figure 3,3) . 
Most of thi $ gain was matched* by a decline ia the percentage not in the 
^abor force. The subsequent employment gaflfe 'beyond- the first post- 
terminat.ion quarter were the ■ result of a declining incidence of un- 
employment. For OJT, in contrast, there was no period, of* post-program 
transition, and little post-program change in labor force participation. 

The average annualized quarterly earnings of participants reflected 
these employment patterns. The second half fiscal « 1975 OJT participants 
had average earnings in tlje f i rst post-program quarter of $6,620, which , 
then rose by a fourth to $8,370 at the end of the eighth post-progranf 
quarter (Figure 3.4). Classroom trainees had substantially Tower earnings 
during the post,-termi,nation ' transition period, but they rose more sub- 
sequently,' i.e., from $3,660 to $5,380, or by thr^e-f i f ths. -Work ex- 
perience participants were better off than classroom traiaees during their 
f,irst post-termination quarter, but earnings increased less, i.e., from 
$3,850 to $5,360, or by just two-fifths. 

Another perspective or post-program changes is provided' by estimates 
of full employment earnings— real earnings divided by percent time em- 
ployed. The ^classroom trainees experienced a gain of 18 percent in full 
employment earnings from the first to the eighth post-termination quarters, 
.work^ex'perience participants gained 19 percent, and OJT participants gained 
48 percent. This suggests that average earnings per wee1< of employment for 
participants in 0JT> work experience, and cla'ssroom training rose at 
roughly the same 'rates over the post-program period', so that the differen- 
tials in annualized earnings gains were the result of differing trends in 
employment. 

For Job Corps participants, the post-program transition is complicated 
by the readjustment in returning home or moving^to a new labor market. It 
took 'several months for the weekly earnings of 1977 Corpsmembers to catch 
up to Uiose of control s,, and in the first quarter after exit their earnings 
were lower (Figure 3.5). , 

The - earnings impacts^ of training programs are produced primarily by 
increased employment ra'ther than increased earnings rates . Ffcr second half 
fiscal 1975 classroom trainees, the . annual earnings (adjusted for in- 
flation) rose 45 percent from the pre-entry year to the first post-termi- 
nation year. The pejjcent of weeks employed rose by-?B percent. Increased 
.employment, thus,'*acdpu,nted /for 84 percent of the gain irv anrlual earn- 
ings.. 31/ From, the first to. second post- termination year4, ithe annual 
earnings of classroom trainees* rose by 25 percent in real terms and the 
week's- employed "by .1-6 percent, so that employment increases accounted for 63 
percent of the earnings gain between the first and second year. Comparing 
the 'second. yeaV to the , pre-entry year, the employment increases accounted 
for three-fourths of the /eal gain in annual earnings. 

, For 1976 classroom trainees, earnings rose by 91 percent from the 
fourth quarter prior to entry* to the fourth quarter after exit. Adjusting 
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Figure 3^3 

Pre-Entry, and Pbst-Termi nation Employment Status of Terminees > 

^ Second HaTf Fiscal 1975 IParti ci pants 

Fiscal 1976 Participants 
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Westat, Inc. CLMS Follfa-up Report No .1 3 (36 Norths After Entry) , 
Experiences WUh the First Two Po^tprogram Years With Pre/<gst • 
Comparisons, Tor Terminees Who Entered CETA! During January-June , 
1975 (Washington, fl.C: Employment gnd Training Administration, \ ' 
Office of Policy,* Evaluation and Research, frecerober 19£0), Table 
38; Westat, Inc. Postprogram Experiences and Pre/Post cotfiparigoos 
For Terminees WhoTntered CETA During Fiscal Year 1976- (July 1975- 
June 1976 ) (Washington, Q.C.: Employment amd; Training Adminn- ^ 
tration, Office of Policy, Evaluation a rxj Research, March 1979), 
Tables 51-53. ^*lQQg ' - " 
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. Figure 3.4 • * \ . 

'Earnings Gains^ Patterns for Second Half Fiscal 1975 CET^ Participants 

. # AVERAGE ANNUALIZED Q0ARTERLY EAWUfCS 
% ' IN ciHSTANT -DOLLARS BY PROGRAM A^njjlJY 
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Source: Westat, Inc. CLMS Follow-up Report No. $ (36 Months After Entry) , 
1 Experiences With the First Two Postprogram Years with Pre/Post 
Comparisons, For Terminees Who Entered CETA During January-June 
. 1975 (Washington, D.C. : Employment and Training Administration, 
• Office of Policy, Evaluation and Research, December 1980), Table 
42. ' # 
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Figure 3.5 

* .'Estimates of Time Path of Net Increases 1n • 

Percent Time Employed and Earnings Per -Week « f 

l§77 Male Corpsmembers Compared to Controls ' 




'for* minimum wage. . increases over this period, the gain was 65 percent. 
Adjusting for the 'increase in average wages tn'nonagricul tural employment, 
thegain was 60 percent. The percent of 'time employed rose by 46 percent 
(Trom an employment rate of 37 percent a year prior to entry to 54 percent 
a year after exi£), which thus accounted for between 71 and 74 percept of 
the real gain in annual earnings depending on "the ^ost adjustment used. 

Additional evidence is provided by hourly wage change patterns. Among 
1976 classroom trainees, those who were working the fourth quarter after 
termination averaged $3.70 per hour. The average for those working in the 
fourth quarter prior to entry was $3*05. The minimum wage increased/by 12 
percent over this period (weighted by the varying entry dates into CETA), 
the- hourly mge in- private employment rose by 16 percent, -and the cost of 
livi.ng 13 percent. If the average wage of participants had risten t?y the?e 
same percentages, the fourth quartfer post-termina,tfon quarter wages would, 
have' averaged $3.*42, $3.54, and $3.45, respectively, suggesting real wage 
gaiqs of only 7 percent, 5 percent, 'and 7 percent, respectively, compared 
to the over three-fifths increase in real annualized earnings. 32/ 

FpV 4 0JT the situation is even more dramatic. For 1975 participants, 
/the increase in employment from the pre-entry year "to the first post- 
termination year was 45 percent- while the increase in real earnings was 
only 44 percent.. From the f i r*st to the second post-termination y^ars, as 
some 1975 OJT participants lost their jobs and others proved themselves and* 
began to advance, real earnings increased by 15 percent, btit employment 
rose only 4* percent, so that earnings rate improvements accounted for 72 
percent of the increase. Comparing pre-entry. , year to. second post- 
termination year real earnings, however, employment -gains still accounted 
for nearly fqur-fifths of the improvement. 

Among 1976 on-the-job trainees*, the fourth quarter 'pre-ehtry to fourth 
quarter post-termination gain in employment' accounted for 92 percervt of the 
earnings gain adjusted for the rising minimum wages, and 95 percent of the 
earrrings gdin adjusted for nonagricul tural real wage increases. The hourly: 
wage of OJT participants working im the fourth post-termination quarter was 
$3.86 compared *to $3.31 the fourth quarter before entry. The wage woul<f 
have been $4.84 if the hourly earnings for trainees had risen the sane* as 
the .average for private employment, and by even more .if the average had 
risen proportionately with the increase in rpinimum wages. 33/ " *• \ 

Employment rates among nonparticipants ^alsoi increased over the pre/ 
post' ^p&riod, so that, ^he employment gains of participants may have 
accounted flbr a. smal ler siiare of their net earnings gains _ reTative to 
controls tHan of their pre/post earnings increases. Yet the hourly, wage 
data for participant^ indicated tJiaV, on average, -there was very little 
improvement in real earnings rates. Unless it- is assumed that the real 
average wage for controls would have gone- down over the 'same, period (a very 
unlikely development since controls had mdre time in the*work force, more 
tenure in the § post-program -period, and more chance tb "Sclvande because of 
seniority), or that tfje add^jl labor force -participants among prograrfr) 
terminees earned drastically less than the minimum wage and depressed the 
post-program average, wage and pre/ post gain, 'then it is tautological that 
,the net post-program earnings of participants relative* to controls was 
mostly due £o the / differential in their employment gains from the pre- 
program to post-program period. * m 
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While for classroom" and on- the? job training the factors generating net 
gains relative to controls must b*e inferred from absolute pre/ post changes 
for participants, both employment and earnings- rates of Job Corps par- 
ticipants and controls' were tracked. This evidence supports the inference 
for OJT and classroom training that the major impact of training is on em- 
ployment probabilities tether than earnings rates. , In the two post-program 
year*s, Cocpsmembers earned' 10.7 percent more than controls (Table 3.6). 
OveV this same period, however, they "worked 15.6 percent more hours. The 



' Table 3.6 

v Employment and Earnings of 1977 Corpsmembers and. Controls 
r , The Two Years After Termination 



Fraction of time employed 
0-6 months 
6-12 months 
12-18 months 
18-24 months 



Compari son 
Group 



.354. 
.412 
.471 
.453 



Job Corps-. 
Participants 



-.356 
.463 
7549 
.543 



Di fference 
* ' 

'+.012 1 
+ .051 
+.078 , 
+ .090 



Fraction 6f ticne in labor 
• force 

0-6 months 
6-12 months 
12-18 months 
18-24 months 



.653 
.682 
✓701 
.715 



.682 
.716 
.747- 
.763 



+.029'^ 
+ .034 
+ .046 
+ .048 



Av 




e hours worked per 
teek 
0-6 months 
£-12 months • 
12-18' months 
18-24 months 



13.13 
15.84 
18.38 
17.73 



14.46 
17.82 
21.55 
21.39 



+1.33 
+ L.98 
+3.17 
+3.66 



Earnings per week 
0-6 months 
6-12 months 
• 12-18 months 
18-24 months 



$43.82 
58.38 
72.48 
73.73 



$45.84 
64.38 
82.17 
82.76 



$+2.02 
+6.00 
+9.69 
+9.03 



Earnings per hour 
0-6 months 
6-12 months 
12-18 months 
18-24 months 



$3.37 
1 3.69 
3.94 
4.16 



$3 ..17 
3.61 
3.81 

' 3.87 



t 



$-.20 
-.08 
-.13 

29 



Source: Charles Mai lar, et al_. The LasTThg Impacts of Job Corps Par - 
ticipation (Washington, D.C.I Government Printing Office., 
May 1980), pp. 45-47. ■ 
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'average Jiourly earnings over the pernoc^were $3.66 for Cofpsmembers but 
$3.82 for nonpartici pants. The lower earrings* rates may. have been due to 
the fact^ that more of the Corpsmembers worked,* including those who could 
not command a high wage, that Job Corps made others wijling to work for 
lower wages,**or that some of th t e nonparticipants acquired, tenure in their 
jobs and gained in earnings while Corpsmembers were participating., 

^Whatever the explanation, the earnings gains of Corpsmembers relative to 
controls were total ly • the result%of increased employment rather than 
increased wages. Furthermore, * Corpsmembers did not catch up in wages 

• during/ the post-termination period: The control groups e^arnings^ rate 
increased by. 25 percent over the two years while rising only 22 percent for 

' partiltoants. 

fW classroom training and Job Corps ^fticlv serve large numbers of 
participants who were previously outside vthe labof force, the employment 
gains of trainees ar» the result of increased ^TfftJor force participation as 
much as reduced unemployment. For setond haVf 1975 classroom trainees, the 
decline in the percentage outside of tjne labor force between the pre-entry 
and first post-termination years equaled two-thirds of * the increase in 
employment over this period, while the decline in the percentage unemployed 
equaled just one-third:. From the* pre-entry to « second post-termination 
years, the decline in the percent tirhe - unemployed equaled one-half the 
increase in employment and the*ctetl-ine in the percent time outside the 
labor force accounted for the otfier half. For 1976 classroom trainees, the 
increased time in the labor force accpunt#j for three-f i-f ths of the gain^n 
employment from the fourth quarter prior to entry to the fourth quarter; 
after termination. Tte same pattern holds for Job Corps. During the two 
year follow-up period, % 1977 Corpsmembers were employed 48.0 percent of the 
,time compared to 42.3 percent for ncmparticipants, and were unemployed 24.7 
percen^ of the time compared to 26.5 percent for controls. The 1.8 
percentage point differential in time unemployed thus represented less than 
a third of the 5.7 percentage point differential In time employed, with the 
remaining two-thirds reflecting increased participation. 

The pattern is somewhat diff^rent for OJT. For v 1975' on-the-job 
trainees, the decrease in percent time unemployed equaled two-thirds of the 
increase in the percent time employed between the pre-entry and first 
post-termination years. The employment increase from the pre-entry to the 
second post- termination year was totally explained by the decline in 
unemployment, since the percentage not, in the .labor force was marginally 
higher in, the* latter period than before entry. Reduced time unemployed 
accounted for three-fourths of the increase in percent tiijie employed from 
the fourth quarter pre-entry to the fourth, quarter post-termi ration for 
fiscal 1976 classroom ^trainees. 

These judgments* based on the averages for all trainees, are confirmed 
by ^detailed information on the pre/post changes for > individual partici- 
pants. Among 1975 classroom trainees, 22 percent experienced a decline of 
5 percentage points or more in the percent time employed from the pre-entry 
to second po^t- termination year. Another 22 percent experienced z change 
of .less than 5 percent in either direction. The- remaining 56' percent went 
up 5 percentage points or more in tirne employed*, 34/ Tkje increases in 
percentage time employed for those who had zero employment in the year 
before entry accounted for nearly three- fourths of the aggregated increases 

' / 



in percent timje employed for all trainees (Table 3.7). One-Nhalf^of the 
aggregated increases were accounted for by those individuals •vwho had no 
earnings* before entry but were employed .90 pefcSftt or more "of the time in 
the second post-termination year. Persons employed* 75 percent or kote in 
the, year before entry experienced # a net decrease in the percentage of time 
empl oy ed . . ' 
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0 
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For on-the-job trainees, 17 percent erf 1975* participants experienced a 
decline in percent time employed from the pre-entry to second post- 
temiination.year oUS percent or more, 19 percent stayed roughly the same 
^(neither declining nor increasing by over 5 percentage' points), and ,64 
'percent gained substantially (by 5 percentage points or more). While only 
19 percent of'OJT participants l #ere -r\ot employed during the year before 4 
entry*- their net employment gains accounted for ,45 percent of the 
aggregated ,gajns *in employment, for all OJT pa^ticipaats from the year 
before entry to the second year after termination. , 

'In terms of hourly wages, 28 percent of classroom trainees who worked 
beforehand after experienced a drop of $.25 or more per hour from the last 
pre-eittry job to the pr^ominant job- in # the second post-temi nation year. 
Another 17 pereent expeJeflced an increase or decrease of no more thafi $.25- 
per h'6ur ir\^eith£r direction, even though a STSS^per hour increase in the 
average wage of • cla.ssroom'trainees would have been needed to keep up with 

* inflation. 35/ Persons with zeirG earnings i^ the year prjoc to entry who 
subsequently secured jobs accounted for 70 perpent of the aggregated dollar 
Wage gains for all classroom trainees (Table"* 3.8). .Excluding the third,of 
enrol lees who were previously nonearners, only 38 percent of the classroom 

♦trainees had experienced substantial hourly .earnings increases ^(defined as 
a move upward of two or mors wage brackets as identified in Table 3.8) by 
the second post-t§?nrination year, vffrtle 18 percent stayed in the same 
bracket and '^ percent declined. Trainees, who had jobs before" entry that 
paid" $2.50 or less 'per . hour accounted fop four-fifths of the aggregated 
wage gains among those previously employed-^wi th most of this undoubtedly 
reflecting the rise in the mintlrium,wage over"th,is period. *^ 
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... i sd i e s./ w 

- Changes in Annual "Percent Time Employed From Year Prior to tntrv to" 
Second Year After Termination for Second Half Fiscal 1975 ?Uss room Trainees 



91-' 
Table 3.7" 



^ Share of All Trainees with Specific Transition 'Pattern 

Percent Time Employed Second Year Post-Termination 
"S * ' 0 1-24 25-49 50-74 75-89 • 90-99 100- 

•| 0 40.77 4,06 3,80 ' 2.?9 .76 1 77 8 37 ' 

Sfe l-» # TTC 1<30 . / 2.53 1,52 1,27 > 4^56 

V Z 25 " a9 2 ' 5 ? Mi 1 l 4 ' 2.15 1,01 4,94 

?°- 50-74 ^ ,1.65 1.77 TT&5" ^89 1 7.7 * 1.14 6.59 

75-89 1.27 , . 38 .63' 1.01 ' 152 .51 4,18 

tSt 9 °-". « 38 , .38 ,13 .63 .63 1.90 

8 10P 1.14 ,38. ,51 ,76 .76 Iff . Uj 

£ 

Share of Trainees with Specific Pre-Entry PatterA 
Who Had Designated Post-Terminatiprv Pattern 

v * 

Percent Time Employed Second Year Post-Termination • 



/ 0 1-24 25-49 



50-74. 

0 13. 33 . *12*^ , fl.76 8, £3 

t E u 1-24 - ITTI 12.82 17.09 10,26 

^ 25-49 16.81 O 6,72 7.56 

ea." 50-74 10.66 11,4a lOS" 574 

£ »- 75-89 * 13.33 4.00 . 6.67 lfJ7&7 

9G-99 8,33 8.33 3 2,78 13.89 

* MM '13.85 • 4,62 „ 6.15 9.23 



75-89 


90-99 

4 


ioo 


2.35 


5,'49 


25 88 


8 55 


5 98 • 


. 30.77 


14 29 


6,72 


* 32,77 


11 48 


7.38 


42 62 


16.00 


5.33 


44.00 


10 n 


13.89 


41,67 


9.23 




50 77 



04T/ 

/ 

Share of #1 1 Tra-inees with Specific Transition Patterns 

Percent Time Employed Second ''ear Post-Termination 

1-24*.— • 25-49 50-94 ' 75-89 90-99 . 1* 



.02 X 



0 • 4.03 2.31 V 1.73 »- 115 ,58 ,86 8,65 

^-24 2.02 > .29 . 1,44 * 1 73 t 1,15 • 4 03 

25-49 .86 "755" \M ,86* 1,15 i 2.31 6 63 

50-74 1,'44 ' ,58 TT5" 2 02 1 44 2.02 14 12 

7^-89 .58 - .29 1.15 1 15 1.44 6 34 

90-99 * . — . ,58 .58 ' - ■' - 4 32 

100 .29 29 ,58 ;,44, ,86 1TT4 ' 9.80 



^ Share of Trainees with Specific Pre-Entry Pattern 
• Who Had Designated Post-Termination Pattern 

Percent Tim*. Emplpyed' Sec6nd ^ear Po'st-Termmation 

0 f U24 „ ^i^49 , 50-74 * 75-89 90-99 100 

i 

20.90 11.94 8.96 • 5.97 2.99 4^3 44,78 

TTTC 11.95 S 2.56 li.82 15,38 10,26* 35 90 

6.12 "O? 1 10.20 j 6.12 8.16 16.33 '46 94 

6,33 2.53 "OS / 8.86 6.33 8.86 62.03 

4.88 2.44 9.76 TT37 9,76 12-.20 53,66 

. - * 9. 52 9,52 33? -- 71.43 

1.96 1.96 - 3.92 9.80 5 88 9750 66.67 



' Source: Westat,- Inc. gMS follow-up Report No. 3 (36 Months After Entry), Experiences m'the ffrrst Tyo Postprogram 
Yeanr, With Pre/ Post Comparisons, For Terminees Who Entered C ETA During January-June 1975 (Washington, D.P 
% Employment and Training AAiijMstrfctionj Office of Policy, Evaluation arid Research, December 1980), Table 55 
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Eimlngs'ln List Job Prior to tntry, aBd^^omTnant Employment Second Post-Term1n«t1on Year 



$.00 
Sl.ftO-Sl.99 
$2.0a-$2.49 
$2. 50- Si. 9 9 
$3. 00- $3. 49 
$3,50-$3.99 
S4.00-H.99 
S5.00-S5.99 
$6.00* 



S.00 
JH.0O-$*1.99 
$2*00-$*. 49 
$2.50-$2.99 
$3. 00- $3. 49 
$3.50-$3.99 
$4.00-$4.99* • 
$S./)0-$5.99 
$6.00{ 



Distribution 
Among fNkollees 

According to 
Pre-Entry Wage 

*> 

. 34.2 
9.B , 
20.0 
13. B 
• 9.0 
4.4 
4.2 

2.3 * 



Percent 
In Each 
Wage Bracket 
Who Gained 
1 Bracket * 
In Income 



6 ^ 

67.* 
62.4 
63.5 
51.4 
33.3 
27.8 



Distribution 
Among Enrpllees 

Accofdlng to," 
Pre-Entry Wage* 

21.0 

4,0 
24.5 
15.0 
13.0 

8M 

B.9 

2.3 

3.2 



Percent . 
In Each 
Wage Bracket 
Who-Galned 
1 Bracket 
L In Income 

85.7 
81.2 
" 59.3 
60.0 
64.9 
64.5 
$0.0 



Classroom Trainees • 
Seftdnd Half Fiscal W75 



Percent 
in Each r 
Wage Bracket 
Who Gained • 
2 Brackets 
or More 

53.2 * 
44.9 

25.7 
^ 9.1 



Percent 

* — * ^In^Each 

/'Wage^rackef 

* \ Who-DecHned 

1 Bracket 
or More * 

*^24.7 
16.5 
v jB.3 
*23<9 
, ■ *22.8(_ 
51.5 
« 55^6 

V • 55 I 6 • 



Pel-cent of 
Aggregated Waeje 
Gains Accounted 
For by Gams of 
Individuals 
in Each, 
Wage Bracket* 

70.0 
/ 8.6 1 
15.9 

6.9 * 

6.3* 

A * 

-1.5 
-4,. 3 



i > 

Pel-cent of 
4 Aggregated 
Wa£e Sams 
For These Witt} 
Pre-Entry Job 
Accounted for by 
Individuals 
In Each 
Wage Bracket* 



* 0n-The-J6b Trainees 
Second Half F1scj1 1975 



Percent 

1 1n Each ' 
Wage Bracked 

Who Gained 

2 "Brackets 
or More 

79,1 
. 64.3 
. 5*. 5 
*51.9 
42.2 
' 39.3 
6.5 



Percent 
v 1n Each ^ 
Wage* Bracket 
Who Declined 
1 Bracket 



14.2 
4.7- 
9.6 
17.7 
28.6 
35.5 
62.5*. 
54.4 



/I Percent of ' 
wgiregated Wag/* 
- Gf^ns Accounted 
For by Gaths of 
* Individuals 
. In Eafch , 
Wage Brakket* 

55.8 
3.4 
23.8 

7?2 
,6.5 

-.4 
-1.2 
-4.8 




Percent of 
Aggregated 
Wage Gams\ 
For Those With 
?re-tntry Job 
Accounted, For by 
Indwufuals 
In Each 
'Wage Bracket* 



7.6 
53.8 
21.9 
16.2 
14.7 
-.9 

-fa. 9 



♦Aggregated wage gains are derived by sowing the wage changes for all Individuals. These are estimated by using the mid- 
points 1n each wage cate«ory and the tw<>-wa»matr1x of post-termination wage distribution by pre-entry wage category. 

Sourte: Westat,- lnc.^ CLHS Follow-Up Report No. 3 (36- Months. After Entry) ^txperlcnecs in the First Two Pojk orogrlam Years 
With Ppc /Post TomoarUons. For TcnaJnces Who Entered CETA Purity Jlnuary-Junc 1975 (Washington, P.f,.: Employment 
,anJ Training Admin tstratJpn. Wfke of Policy, Evaluation, and Research, December 1980), Table 56. 
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Hourly Earnings Changes 
. From Year Before Entry tb ' 
Second Post-Program Year for 

Fiscal 1^75 Participants 



Classroom 
•Trainees^ 



On-The-Jdb 
Trainees 



Percent with v no previous earnings 
* 'who sequred employment during ■' 

'the second post-termination 
^year * 
Pe^nt? with' no jprevious earnings / . 

< who remained without jobs , ' 

Percent with previous earnings 

who moved up one or more 

brackets* . * 

Percent- who stayed in same bracket 
Percept who, declined one bracket 

or. more 

(*Wage 'brackets as defined in Table 3.8) 



22.5% 



11.9 



37.9 
11.8 

16.1 



16.7% 



4.3 



- r 



51.0 
18.7 

13.5 



/ 



ioV 



Amctog 1975 on-therjvb trainees who worked, previously, 29, percent 
experienced a decline bf 5 percent" or more in^fiourly wage from the job 
*fior to entry to. the bredominant job in the second post- termination year. > 
Mother 16 'percent changed 'less than 5 percent in either direction. In 
other worxls, nearly half , did not keep ahead. of inflation.. 36/ This is 
roughly the same' percentage as for classroom trainees. However, where the 
wage gains of the zero, prior earners -accounted for 70 percent of the 
'aggregate wage gains for the ; classroom trainees-, they accounted for only 56 
percent of those for on-the-job trainees. Among all QdT participants with 
Hprio* earnings, half moved up two or more brackets compared to less than 
•<o=Tifths among classroom trainees with earnings. Trainees whj> had jobs 
.before entry that paid $2.50 or less, per hour accounted for three-fifths of 
the aggregated wage gains among all trainees who were previously employed^ 

The changes in annual* earnings for individuals reflect the combined 
effects of wage rate .and employment ratel changes. These change patterns 
further document the importance of increased, labor force participation as a 
factor behind^ earnings gains. Among all second half 1975 classroom 
trainees, 22 percent had earnings declines of $500 or more, comparing the 
•yean before entry to the secont post- termination year, 18 prcent had a 
change in either direction of less than $500, and 60 percent went up $500 
or more. The comparable percentages for 0JT were 18, 12,' and 70 percent, 
respectively. 37/ Ctasssroom trainees with zero earnings in the year prior 
to 'entry accounted for 65 percent, of the aggregated changes in earnings^ 
while those who earned $8,000 or more in the^oar prior to entry had, on 
average, a loss, in earnings; For 'the 0JT participants, the 1 zero earners 
accounted -for a smaller but -still substantial share pf aggregated earnings 
gains. '28/ . . . " * * , 
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* , Percent of. .Aggregated Changes in Earnings Attributed 
/ ,ta Changes 'for Persons in Different Pre-Entry Earnings Categories 

; . • Second Half 1975 

Pre-Entry f . » Second Half 1975 On-rThe-Job - 

Year Eatings Classroom Trainees * Trafftees 



$ 0 f 9 ^5.2% v _ 42.2% 

$l-$999 A 12.3 * . 16.9 

$lOO0-$1999 9.4- § * 12'1 - 

$2000-$2999 y - 5.5 • F 12.8 

$3000-$3999 -«.4 r 14.2 

$4QG0-$599$ 2.1 5.4 

$6OO0-$7999 y 0.8 * '-04' 

$8000-$9999 -1.9 .3.1 

$10,000 or more . — 1- 

Among -1976 classroom trainees, only 18 percent worked in both the 
fourth quarters before and after termination *and experienced* more than a 10 
percent annualized earnings gain (during which time the average wage in 
nonagricul tural employment rose 16 percent and the effective minimum wage 
by 12 percent) (Table 3.9). The major .category of yainers, accounting for 
32 .percent of all trainees*" were those with no earnings prior who sub- 
sequently found jobs, "fhe/ average annualized earnings gatfts of this group 
exceeded the aggregated ^changes for all ^trainees. The remainder of 
enrollees stayed the same or* lost ground. Among OJT participants, the 
first group accounted for a more substantial 27 percent of trainees and the 
second 34 percent. They accounted for two-fifths and nine-tenths, 4 
respectively, t)f the aggregated earnings gatns. 

' It* is obvious that individuals with no earnings are most likely to 
gain simply, because they have jnore room for improvement. Yet the w evidence 
,from the CLHS suggests that the groups with the lowest (or no) earnings and 
employment prior to participation gained relative to lvke individuals who 
did -not participate, and ttoat their relative gains accounted for much of 
the' net gain of all participants. Among 1976 classroom trainees, 53 
percent were classified as low earners (i.e., persons with under $2,000 
earnings in both ,1973 and 1974)/ Thes^ individuals, who were predominantly 
unemployed, or outside the labor force before "entry, had average 1977 
earnings of $595 above like nonparticipants. Their -net gains accounted for 
68_percent of the 1977 aggregated earnings gains for all classroom trainees 
terminating in calendar 1976. Likewise,, the low earners, wfto accounted for 
39 percent of* orv-the-job trainees, gained an* average of over $1,300 
compared to -similar nonparticipants, accounting for 59 percent of the 
aggregated earnings gains for t al 1 on-the-job trainees. 39/ . Among first 
half 1975 CETA ^classroom training entrants, those who worked less than half 
a year earned $855 abov^ their controls; while' those who had worked more 
than half a year earne*C*$1025 Tess than controls. For OJT parttci pants, 
the gains were^$2574 f $2139 -and $36, respectively. 40/ 
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Table 3.9 

Annualized Earnings Change Patterns for 1976 Trainees 
From Fourth Quarter Before Entry to Fourth Quarter Post-Termination 



Stationary • * 

Earnings 1n both quarters 

which were wltbin 10 percent 
•Zero earnings 1n both quarters 

-Losers 

Earnings post were at lea^t 
10 percent ^elow earnings 
prior 7 

Earnings prior but no earnings 
post " 

Gainers 

Earnings post were at least 

10 percent above earnings 

prior ^ 
Earnings post but no earnings* 
" prior 

Total 



Stationary 

Earnings In both quarters 

which were within 10 percent 
Zero earnings in both quarters 

Losers / 
Earnings post were at least 
10 percent below earnings 
prior 

Earnings prior but no earnings 
post 

<#» 

Gainers 

Earnings post were at least 
10 percent above earnings 
prior 

Earnings post but no earnings 
prior 

Total 







Classroom Trainees 








Percent 
of 

Total 
1 Trainees • 


Average 
Annual 
Earnings^ 
Fourth Quarter 
Before Entry 


Average 
Annual 
' Earnings 
Fourth Quarter 
After Exit 


• 

Change 


Percent 
of Total 
* Earnings Gams 
Attributed to 
Each Group 


« 

• 

* * 


3X 
27 


^ 

$6400 

0 

4 


$6470 ' 

0 


$ *70 

0 

0 


♦.H 
0 


- 


7 


* 8100- 


^300 


-3800 


-13.Q. ' 




13. 


4792 


0 


-4792 


-30.5 




.18 


' 4820 


9420 


♦458Q * 


♦40 4— 


• 


32 


P 


6572 ' 
1 


♦6572 


♦103 1 


/ f 


IQP 


2250 


4290 

On-The-Job Trainees 


2040 


'100.0 




Percent 

of - 
TotaU 
Trainees 


Average 
1 Annual 
Earnings 
Fourth Quarter 
Before Entry • 


Average 
Annual 
Earnings 
Fourth Quarter 
After Exit 


- Change 


Pycent 

ot Total 
Earnings Gams 
Attributed to 
Each Group f 




6X 

15 

• 


$7550 
0 


$7470 

0 


$ *-80 
0 


-.2% 

0 




10 
8 


H090 

5650 


5880 
0 

1 


-4210 
-5650 


- -14.8 
-15.9 




27 


4800 


9370 


♦ 4570 


♦43.4 






0 


730** 


♦ 7305 


♦87.5 




100 


3210 


6050 


♦2840 


100.0 





Source; Westat. Inc. Postproqram Experiences and Pre/Post Comparisons for Tenrnnees Who Entered CETA 
burinq Fhcal Year 1976 (July 1975-June 1974) (Washington, D.C.: Employment and Training Ad- 
mtnhtrjtion, Office of Policy, Evaluation and Research, March 1979), Tables 69-72. 
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• SECTION .3. 

. ' INSTRUMENTAL FACTORS 

* * — 

Identifying the key- factors which produce ' these employment and 
earnings changes i$ crucial both to improve the design and targeting of 
training efforts, and to Understand the impl ications f of the post-program 
earnings gains^ realized by trainees!. Job torps, local classroom training, 
♦and on-the-job training .have several distinct elements which combine *to 
•yield measured outcomesv Occuajftional training -which seeks to improve 
vocational skills is basic to^Jfl these activities, but they also include 
remedial education elements afe -wel 1 as activities Jto tfoprove career 
awareness, motivation, appearance, .dependability, confidence, and other 
dimensions of • job seeking and job holding skills. Another largely un- 
noticed element is. sorting, which occurs under training programs in initial 
selection from the universe of need, in* making assignments to different 
components, in setting and maintaining standards for completion, and in 
placing trainees subsequently I ^,In Ibme cases, credential ing may be 
involved, with participants receiving degrees or other certifications -which 
document their achievements and help them to compete in^the labor market. 
. There may be. varying degrees, of job access. At one extreme, completers of 
institutional training may be simply left tp find their own jobs, while at 
therbthgr extreme, the employer 'Reimbursement *nder t)JT may\be used^ to buy 
jobs for participants. ; ^ %> 

There is, presumably, an* aptimum mix of \ these, elements, both orv 
average and in different Settings. One or The grther of these factors may 
be given too much or too little attention, or may *e inadequately designed" 
and .delivered. for instartce, more placement (job access) might be 
nlcessar^ where craentials provided by training are not recognized in the 
labor market. Improvements either placement or credential irjg might 
improve, employment probabil it Jfr in* training-related jobs. ^Longer' training 
, might result in, greater scrSpg because fewer can make it through the 
obstacle course, but longer trfin.ing might also provide the time to achieve 
certifiable skills. ..Greater iniprfovements in employabil i ty skills may be 
required in some cases to assure .that occupational skills will be applied 
or recognized. To determine ?such tradeoffs, it is important to determine 
the interrelationships ^between these elements in producing the changes 
docurrfented for Job Corps, classroom and on-the-job training. 

As^ the benefit-cost analysis of OJT Jfo vividly 'illustrates; the 
significance of the earnings" <j&1ns , produced by training is also dependent 
on the assumptions .about causal f&ctors. If, for instance, t»e impacts of 
OJT resulted from placement of highly-sorted individuals into OJT assign-* 
meats similar to their previous work, then the reimbursement to the 
employer would be a windfal 1 , buying jobs/ for participants at the expense 
of 1 1 1ce nonpartici pants; -in this case, th^ net benefit* to society would be 
much less than the earnings gains of participants and, the relative payoff 
of OJT wpuld be less than suggested by the relative success of its par- 
ticipants. Thus, the instrumental factors 'must be v considered to give 
meaning to impact estimates 1\. 

It is'difficult enough to isolate -the employment and earnings changes 
-product by training programs Entangling the causal factors is ^yen more 



challenging. '^Wh^e ifis possible to get only a very general senSe of the 
relative importance of these factors*.. on average,__for Job Corps, OJT, and 
classroom training, these crude judgments are important in makijig policy 
/decisions and in weighing the impact findings. 

Training and Occupational Mobility r 

Training results in. modest occupational advancement, predominantly for 
i those beginning at the^Iowest rungs of the occupational ladder who move to 
occupations which are more stable aVbe-it not much better' paying nor 
exciting career prospects.. Among fiscal 1976 classroom, occupational 
trainees with prior work" experience, 19 • percent were garage workers, 
' transportation, operatives, laborers, farm workers, or private household 
workers in their ^longest pre-CETA jobs (Table 3.10). One in ten worked in 
these occupations in ,thet* longest post-C'ETA Job. Conversely, 20'percent 
of entrants worked in clerical- occupations previously, but the proportion 
increased to 27 percent of .poSt-prrfgragi jobs. Craftsmen *nd welders rose 
from 11 percent to 17 percent. * 

Despite these changes, .training did not always achieve its objectives: 
Less than k 2 percent' of occupational classroom trainees with prior work 
expeejfence were trained for , low level jobs as garage workers, laborers, 
household workers, or transportation operatives,, even, though 10 percent 
ended up in such work. Cdnversely, 36 percent were trained- as clericals 
but. only 27 percent of post-program employment was /in clerical^occupations; 
34 percent were trained as craftsmen, and welders even though only half this 
percentage ended up- in these occupations. 

Occupational progress was ?ven more limited for on-the-job -trainees. 
Among trainees 'with prior job experience, 13 -percent worked previously as 
farm and' nonfarm labooers, transportation operatives, garage attendants, 
and private household workers; but 15 percent worked in those low level 
drcupatians in their longest jobs after termination. The proportion in 
clerical -jobs did not • increase "at all, while the proportion in craft and 
.welding jobs rdse onfy slightly. The reason there was so little change is 
-simpTe: The aggregate distribution of OJT' assignments was very similar to 
the occupational distribution of prior work experiences.- The only ex- 
ception was. that just 6 percent of OJT .assignments were as ■Wborers and 
farm workers compared to 18 percent of prior jobs; correspondingly, 21 
' percent of trainees previously worked in noncons.truction crafts- or as 
nontransportartion -operative*, but 27 percent of assignments were in these 
fields. X . : 

These aggregate patterns resuTt from, upward mobility for some in- 
dividuals, no change for many and. apparent. decl ines for otheVs. Three of 
ten 1976 classroom trainees -were tratyedVin the same broad occupational 
' categories as their previous work experiences (Table 3.11). Among partici- 
pants whose previous jobs were* professional or managerial, 37 percent were 
assigned to clerical training, 16 percent to craft jobs and 23 percent to 
service jobs. In contrast, for females with clerical experience, 66 
percent were trained as 'clericals; while among entrants who had" previously 
worked in construction crafts, 57 percent were trained in welding, con- 
struction or other crafts. The upward nobil-ity occurred primarily for 
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. ♦ Table J. 10 
Occupational Mobility for Fiscal 1976 Trainees 



Classroom Trainees 



Professional ^ 
Manager • 

Clerical (traditionally female) 
Clerical (traditionally male) 
tonstructlon crafts 
Other crafts 

Welders* % 
As sjemWers 

Nontransportatlon operatives 
Transportation operatives* 
Garage workers 
Laborers 
Farm workers 
rvice^ workers 
vate household worters 

' •/ . ♦ 



Longest Job 


First Occupation 


Longest' 


Before Entering 


of Training 


' Post- 


. For Those Who 


1n CETA For Those 


CETA 


Had Worked 


With Prior Jobs 


Job 


' 4.4 , 


6.8 


6.8 


2.9 


.3 


4.1 


< 16.9 


35.5 


24.9 


3.3 • 


.5 


*2.1 


4.2 


4.8 


7.0 


5.4 


19.0 


5.1 


1.3 


10.5 


4.7 


3.1 / 


1.1 


2.8 


13.9 


3.8 


11.7 


4.8 


1.6 


3.2 


1.5 




.4 


10.8 


.4 


5.8 


1.2 




.3 


25.5 ' 


15.8 


20.9 


.8 • 




.2 



On-the-Job Trainees 



r ■ 

Professional U 
Manager 

Clerical (traditionally female) 
Clerical (traditional ly male) 
Construction crafts 
,0ther crafts C 
Walders 
Assemblers 

Nontransportatlon operatives 
Transportation operatives * 
Garacje workers 
Laborers 

Farm workers - . ^ 
Service workers * - 
Private household workers , 



M Longest Job 
Before Entering 
For Those Who 
Had Worked 

*.*3 
4,7- 
17.6 
1.9 • 
7.6 
7.0 
2.7 

•uy 

6.9 

1.4 . 
c 14.3 
3.6 

J .6 " 



First Occupation 
of Employment 
1n CETA For Those 
WUh Prior ^obs 

4.8 
3.6 

16.4 ' 

2.5 

6.1 
16.0 

2.6 

2.8 
21.2 

5.4 

1.2 C - 

.3 
10.7 
.2 



Source: Westat, Inc. Continues Longitudinal Manpower Survey, F1sca] 1976 
Entrants, unpublished tabulations. , - * 



Longest 
Post- 
CETA 
•Job 

6.1 

5.7 
16.8 

2.9 

4.7 
16.2 

3.3 

2.8 
16.5 
C 7.1 
.2 

6.1 

1.0 
10.5 
. .2 
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Table 3.11 

Relationship of Training Assignments to Occupation of Longest 
Jobs' Before and After Training, Fiscal 19"% Classroom Trainees 

OCCUPATION WINING ASSIGNMENTS FOt PARTICIPANTS WITH OlffEWNT OCCUPATION^ BACKGROUNOS 



Occupation of Training 



P ro f t s s t on* 1 / Nil r 

Clerical { tr*3i ttonrl Ijr 

Cler»c*l ( traditionally 
Constru:t>on cr*fts 
Ctr^r cr*'tfs 

Irj- 4 yurtjtUn 'o^mtWcS 
Ass«r-C / c„<;r,U t»es 
Se'» tee *cr»ers ^ 
Hirers ^ j r j-* workers 

pnwiie f.-se^jld workers 



s. 

m 

c 

| 

i. 
a. 

18 S 



8.6 

10.3 

7 2 
3 8 
5 1 
5 7 
12 2 



37.4 
%* 3. 



- 2 7 



X 7 

U.3 

2.6 

37 8 
45 1 
7 6 
29 9 
21 8 



3.2 



.9 
.3 



7 0 
17 9 

ip: 

Tf 
TTT 

2.7 
2 

9 9 
- 12 0 



4 

5 8 



S.8 
15 6 
1TF 



8 1 

1.1 

23 a 



4 1 
7 4 

3 7 



^7 (J 
27 0 - 
11 2 
33 2 
31 9 
20 9 



6 3 

16 7 



3 6 



4 



3 3 

2 6 

5 3 

4 6 

17 9 

6 7 

rr 

3 7 

12 0 



OCCUPATIONAL BACKCWUNOS FOR 



o -> 



Profession*] '•i*a$<» > 
Clen^l (trajiticjll/ 

Cy»* :j1 (tr*d't>OP*11y 

m'v j 
Cc S* -wtion cr*fts 

Q.-^r C4'tS 

'r*is:jr tj: ton oper*t'»es 

A>s<r « i / op«t n i *es 

<,<*t . peters 
*K;^-*»'S/5Jfi 1 e workers 

?ri»ji« fjwSv'old -ofkefj 



PARTICIPANTS "IN 0IFF£*ENT OCCUPATIONS OF 
Occupation Of Traintrq ,* « 



t 



31 7 



J 8 
9 S 



3 9 

5 4 

2 I 
12 1 
"21 3 
20 4 1 



10oN) 



2 7 

1 3 



16 1 

33 9 
2 6 

5 

TtX3 0 



4* 

27 9 
T) 4 



4 6 

14 6Vy' 

■ a a i 



4 0 



1 7 
S.8 

23 



3 1 

•1 0 



6 8 
4 7 



9 9 

9 5 
11 1 
24 5 

3 1 



U 4 14 9 



11 8 
6 6 
18 6 
28 4 



100 6 100 0 lOOHf 



5 9 

24 0 r 
IS 7*1 
20 8 
2.1 

_u 

100 0 



8 8 
24 8 

15 9 
13 1 

100 0 



5 4 
' 10J* 

« 8 . 

56 | 
16 4 1 

-25 8 
19 S 
9 9 

£*< 

100.0 



22 6 
19 3 



6 T 
10 2 



15 8 
23 7 
TT 
14 2 
57 2 



I 

to 

t 
i 



.7 



3 

o 

100.0, 

100 0 

100.0 
100 o 
10C 0 
100.0 
100.0 
100 0 i 
U>0 0 
100 0 
100 0 
100 0 



/ s 

/ I s 

J 2 

£ ' 2 r * 

• r , t 3 

S £ S £ 

* t © •» 

u * * M ^ 

,8 1 2 £ 

10,5 

20 8 - I -- 

1 J ' • - . - 

2 5 

47 3 -- 

17 0 •- A* 

40 | 52 7 - V 

1 . V 

s£tl — — 

100 0 100 0 - 
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-) 



o - 



Pr©f»ssiorjl/«*n*9er 
CUriCil (traditionally 

feral*) • 
CUri.jl (tr*dt|fb«*11y 

ConVIfu*. t » i« crjfts 



;t*if'' crafts 

•rj^SturtJt^ OP*ritJf«S 
A. t j t , >rt\ i • 

Lacjr.i „ jjrj,/ ^orjiefs 
f*n« »ork*>s 

T*Ul 



OCCUPATION Of POST-PROGRAM EMPLOYMENT *Y OCCUPATION Of TRAINING 

Occupation of Lo»>9*st Post-Tf#1nlf>fl E*ploj»ent 



«e»tat. 

/ 



Inc 



34.0 
9 5 



10 8 
9.6 

10 S 

2.7 
9.7 
33 3 



> 



X 



IL I 



19.8 

I2JL 



1 8 

2 8 



2 3 

2 7 
2.2 

i.r 



39.3 



14.5 



5^ 

1.9 



37,9. 



4 

i 

2.4 



TTT - 
"TT 



S 

6.5 
1.6 



-U4 



10 8 



HO 



2.6 

2.0 



"TO 

9.f 

- 1 
13.3 



32 7 
3 1 
8 O 

53 . 
55 2 
ITS" 



28 0, 
6.1 
13 6 
19.6 

35 2 
TT7 

22 5 



9.6 

133 



2.9 
9.5 



6,6 
65.5 



100. a. 100 0 100.0 



100.0 100.0 14*. 0, 100.0 100 0 100 0 



ffftfMft U*Mjttu41r»t Mjftpotf'Survty, F<M«1 1171 Cfttrtfitt, u"P*Hlh#4 UbvlitlMl. 



*«t9 
23 4 



*19.3 

10. 0 
14.8 
23.3 
15.7 
1.6 i 



100 0 100 0 



«: 7 

1.9 



100 0 



those who were; laborers tic* service^ workers. Nearly half, of laborers 'and 
farm wo/kers were trained in the crafts or welding while 45 percent of 
previous service workers ^wer^, trained as clericals. * 

Le$s. than half of 1976 classroom trainees whb had post-progra* 
employment experience worlced in the same bfoad occupational classification 
as their'training. The correspondence was high for those trained in female 
clerical .ocqupatiorTS. as' transportation, operatives, and as service, workers; 
three-fotfrths of ,sucn trainees remained in the same broad category. The 
correspondence. was lQtf*for professional and nonconstruction craft training, 
where only a' thVrd ,of trainees remained in the same broad occupational 
category, x \/ m # 

For 35- percent of on-the-job trainees wi-th |Jrior wdrk experience, OJT 
assignments were' in ihe saw broad occupational categories as-their longest 
previous employment (Table 3.12),' At the lower levels of the occupational 
hierarchy, . the correspondence between prior work *and the training assign- 
ment was much greater than for classroom training. For instance, 47 
percent of. persons who previously worked as nontransportatioa operatives or 
as assemblers were^ placed in similar assignments under OJT, whereas dhly 7 
percent of classroom trainees with this, type of prior work e^perience^ were 
pUced in the same category. Among OJT participants who je re. previously 
laborers, 19 percent were/ placed in assignments which "trained" them, as* 
laborers. 

» 

Only half of the OJT participants who subsequently worked had their 
longest * post-program job in* the sam6 occupation^ their OJT assignment. 
As with classroom draining, correspondence was high 'in female clerical 
Occupations; two-thirds placed in clerical OJT assijgnmentS^ho subsequently 
worked were in clerical positions. • .Among trainees in construction crafts, 
wel dinjg and other crafts, thrge-fifths of the subsequently employed had 
longest jobs.. /in the $ame occupational -category, a much higher transition 
rate than for, classroom^ trainees \s\ these same occupations.. Those trained 
for the top and the bottom of the occupational distribution, i.e., pro- 
fessional .trainees and individuals assigned to- "training" ^as farm and 
nonfarm laborers, were least 1 ikely, to^ transition into the same occu- 
pations. h , * * * * * 

Job Corps is basically a labor market entry meqhanism. Few enrol lees 
have held, regular full-time jobs for* any Tength of time. Vocational- 
training is an integral part of 'a, comprehensive treatment which seeks to 
improve general employabil ity and not necessarily to prepare for a. specific 
career. Corpsmembers are young, and extremely df sa$ivantaged, ' and, there- 
fore, both highly volatile in career aspirations and difficult tb place in* 
many occupations. Furthermore, 16ss tlt***^ third ,of entrants stay long 
enough to fully complete vocational training/ According to W.78 Jot} Corps 
placement records, less than half of these completers Subsequently found 
jobs in the same occupation. In other words, only"one s% in seven Corps- 
members end6d up as a- completer* wi th a tracing- related job (TdbTfe v 3.13). 
The placement rate fc>r male completers was higher than that for female 
completers, and even 'though the females who were placed tended to more 
frequently get jobs 'in the w vocation for. which they were trairled, the 
percentage of females ^falng up in trainjng-related^ jobs was smaller than 
for males. 'Males earned more than females,, but women trained in tra- 
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Table 3.12 " „ 
Relationship of Training Assignments to Occupation of Longest Jobs 
Before and After Training, Fiscal 1976 On-The-Job Jjp^ineei 



OJT A55I6NWNTS FOR PARTICIPANTS «1TM *DI FFEREHT OCCUPATIONAL BACKGROUNDS 

Occupation of Assignment 



1 5T 



Pro f e*l 1 on* 1 /nanager 
Clerical (traditionally 

fe**le) ' 
Clerical (traditionally 

Mlc) I , 

Construction crafts 
welder 
Other crafts 

Transportation operatives 
Assef*ly operatives 
Service workers. 
Laborers/garage workers 
Fim workers 

Private household workers 



c 



19.2 
10 8 

4.5 
1 2 
9.0 
6 1 



D 5 
54 1 



6 4 

4 2 

6 6 
6 9 
IS 4 
9 9 



3 1 
3 9 
3 4 
3 1 
5 2 



c 
e 

i_j 

3 6 

1 7 

13 0 
21 7 



T5" 

4 4 

6 S 

10 7 



4 f 



7 4 



3 9 



25 1 



~5TT 

m 

16 6 

10 4 

21 8 

2? 6 



3.6 

42 0 

19 0 
7.9 
15 9 



6 1 

15 4 

16 4 
13 5 
23 8 
33 9 
46 6 
76~T 
25 8 
28-8 
70.3 



V 



i 

4* 



13 

^9 6 



3.7 
30 9 
9 7 
7 9 
2 6 
25 2 

TJ 

28 7 



2 7 
5 9 



4 1 
,13 2. 
\0 7 

4 1 
19 3 



V! 



5.5 
29.7 



100 0 

100 0* 

IOC 0 
100 0 

ict o 
i<r o 

IOC o 
IOC 0 
100 0 
100 0 
-100 0 
100 0 



OCCUPATION Of POST -PROGRAM EHPlOTmaT 8T OJT A$SfGKH£NT 



Occupation of longest Post-Prograa Job 



* 2 

a. 

Professional/Manager 43 3 

Clerical {tredltionally 1 

feVale) 12 8 
Clerical (traditionally 

rale} 14 0 

Construction crafts 12 0 
welder 

Other crafts 9 1 

VansporUtion operatives 7.1 
Assembly operatives 8 * 

Service workers t 5 ? ' 

labor«r»/garage workers 7.9 

F«r« workers 61.8 
Private household workers 



65 1 



20,1 



* 

S 1 
8 4 

. 4.3 
13 $ 
5.6 

' 100 0, 



29 1 



5 0 



33 9 

"TI- 



FT" 



1 9 



~4TT" 



TT 
~TT~ 



5 5 
1 2 

8 4 

23 7 



-5T7, 
10 3 



2 2 

3 2 



3 6 
22 7 

4 4 
39 9 
"XT 
11 2 

1 10 7 



4 7 

6 6 

' 9 8 

iij 

*3 9 
51 5 
~8~7 
18 8 ' 



> 

L. 

J! 

4 2 

7 9 

3 8 

4 2 

11 0 
4 7 
48 2 



4.9 



13.9 
8 0 



1 1 
6 2 
6 0 
3,7 
111 



2 4 

2 0 
1 8 
38 2 



IX 0 

100 0 
100 0 
\00 0 

ic; o 

100 o 
1*0 0 

\o* o 

100 0 
100 0 
100 0 



Source. pestat, Jnc Continuous longitudinal Manpower Survey* Fiscal 1976 Entrants, unpublished tabulations. 
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Table 3.13 J 
Completion and Placement Rates by Occupation for 1977 Job CorpssEnrolJees 

All Enrollees 



Sub-professional 
Clerical and sales 
Service occupations 
Forestry, farming 

.gardening 
Food service 
Automotive and machine repair 
Construction trades 
E1ectr1c/appl lance repair 
Industrial production, 
Transportation 
Health occupations 

Total 



Percent of 
Completers 

I. 3 
'14.4 

6.4 

1.9 
10.9 
11.6 
27.2- 

1.5 * 
12.5 

0.8 

II. 1 



100.0 



Completion 
Rate 

35.3 * 
32.4 

50.2 , 

38.5 

29.0 

36.7 

38. 

4i. r 

31.5 
42 .7 

36.7 



Percent 
Completers 
Placed 

* 48.3 
58.2 
62.0 

61.4 

63. 

70.2 

68.9 

67.2 

66.7 

' 64.1 



Percent 
Completers 

Placed 
1n Training- > 
Related Jobs 

19.3 
39.6 
31.3 

43 1 
38 0 
31.0 
46.2 
23.0 

ae.4 • 

33.3 
39.5 

39.4 



Wage Where 
' Job Training 
Match- 

3.19 
3.21 
2.81 

3.31 

2.89 
4.02 
2.71 
• 3 48 
$.16 
2 59 

3.40* 



Average HourHy Wage 
All Placements, i e , 
Completers and Noncompleters 

*70 
2 80 
2 55 



52 
49 

83 
i2 
95 
C3 
82 



2 56 
2.78 



Hales and/temales 



Sub-professional 
Clerical and sales 
.Service occupations 
'Forestry, farming and 

gardening 
Food service * 
'Automotive and machine repair 
Construction trades 
Electric/appliance repair 
industrial production 
Transportation ^ 
Health occupations 

Total/ 



Percent of 
Completers 



Completion 
Rate 



Hale Female* Male Female 



}.0 
3.9 
8.1 

2.2 
12-13 
15.9 
37.4 

2.0 
14.6 

0.8 

1.3 

lO0\0 



2 0 
40.2 
2.3 



35.3 



100.0 



62.5 
38.0 
31.* 

49.3 
40.0 

29.1 y 
»37.V^- 
39.3 
41.8 
28.6 
42.4 



29 1 
34.7 
'37.4 

_ 56. 1 
33. h 
27.6 
24.4 * 
20.8 ' 
39.2 
40.8 
42.7 



36.6 



37.3 



Percent 
Completers 
Placed 

llale 



3.8 
47.5 
63.1 

■ 

71,7 
64.0 
64.3 
70.2 
68T.9 
69.7 
70 3 
SI. 2 

67.5 



Percent 
/ Completers 
Placed 
1n Trairlng- 
Related Jobs 



Wage Where 
Job Training 
Match 



Female 


Hale 


• Female 


Hale 


Female 


41.5 


22.5 


" 4 15.4 


3.95 


2 91 


55.9 


47.0 


. 37 8 


3.99 


2*98 


§3.2 . 


. 32.2 


23 4 


2.84* 


2 47 


75.0 


42 9 


43,8 


3 28 


3 45 


51.0 


38.8 


34.7 


N.A 




43.8 


31.4 


15.6 


2 88 


3 67 


63.8 


' 46 4 


37.7 


4.01 


4 81 


40.0 


23.0 




2 71 




53.7 


45.3 


27.3 


3 52 


7 


58.6 


32.8 


'-34.5 


3.38 


2 69 


56 8- 


43-. 7 


-39.1 


2.81 


2.5; 


55.6 


40.7 


36.3 


3.57 


2.92 



Source- Joseph Mnes and 8r1an JJnder. "Job Corps Vocational Offerings: An Analysis of Performance Indicators by Training Area 
and Center Performance," Assessments of Job Corps Performance and Impacts. Volume II (Washington. D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, May 1980), pp. 1-245. 1 
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ditionally male occupations did better than their male \ counterparts. The 
converse was also true; males trained • in traditionally female occupations 
did well relatively and absolutely. However, sex stereotyping w *s the rule 
rathe* than the exception. Seven of ten females who completed were trained 
in deVical or health occupations, while two-fifths of male completers were 
trainee^ in constructton and forestry. 

The "best bets" for these young people, as judged by a composite of 
completion rates, placement rates, job/training match probabilities and 
wages in training-related jobs, were the manual occupations— forestry, 
fanning and gardening, construction trades, and industrial production 
(Table 3^14). Clerical , .sales and ftealth training were the next best bets. 
Training for subprofessional jobs, ^service occupations, automotive and* 
appliance repair, were less effective as judged by these treasures. These 
aggregate data do not tell the whole story, however, since training 
assignments are made, in part, on the >asis of ability and prior ex- 
perience. For instance, 'persons in n^ed of intensive remediation arj^ 
usually placed in food service, though the^ may subsequently receive otljfcr 
train-ing if they remain io centers.- Adjusting for some of the differences 
in participants in the various clusters , .and looking at the employment and 
earnings experience, two years post-program, the attractions of the manual 
occupations dimmed, while transportation, clericaj, and sales jobs in- 
creased'in relative payoff. tt 

The conclusion to be drawn frofn-thi^s potpourri of evidence is that 
CETA training produces earnings gains .without achieving substantial occu- 
pational mobility for more Ahan a small minority of participants, .The 
occupational upgrading which occurs ,in classroom, training is mostly from 
laboring and service jobS into cra^ft and clerical work. On-the-job 
training transforms some laborers into operatives and nonconstruction 
craftsmen. "Quantum leaps" into new careers are achieved by few. 

i ' ' ' 

Sorting, Certifying, Training and Placing v 

* * 

Longer classropa^training has greater earnings impacts. The 1978 gain 
for 1976 classroom trainees who stayed in CETA over 40 weeks was more than 
six times the gain for those who stayed 11 to 20 weeks (Figure 3?6). The 
payoff of longer training was evicfent among all subgroups # of trainees, but 
particularly so for females. 4J/ * - * 
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Table 3.14 

Comparative Outcomes for Various Job Corps Training Occupations x 



i$78 Placement Oat* 



F6llow-Up of 1977 Participants 



Comparative 
Ranking on 
Tour Variables: 
Percent Completers, 
Percent Placed, 
Percent Placed 

1n Training 
Related Jobs, 
and jJao^When 
Rlaced TTr^uch Jobs 



Hale Female Yotal 



Comparative 
Ranking on 
Wage 1n Job 
Training Match 



Sub-professional 


. 10 


10 


9 


11 


Clerical Ind 






'4 




s * 1es 


4 


5 


4 


Service • 








t 


occupations 


11 


8 


10- 


8 


Forestry, fanning 










and gardening » 


t 1 


1 


1 


2 


Food service 


* 6 


7 


6 


6 


Automotive and 










machine repair 


' 8 


9 


\\\ 


9 


Electric appliance 






10 


repair 


8 


U 


1 • 


Construction 










trades 


1 


K 


2 


1 


Industrial 




2 




production 


I 


6 


3 


Transpprtatlon 


7 


4 


7 


7 


Health occupations 


5 


2 


4 


5 



Comparative 
Ranking on 
Training 
.Related 
Placement 



5 

4 

8 

3 
11 

7 

9 

1 

2 
6 

10 



Comparative 
Ranking 
Fpr Hales 
Two Years 
Pos t-Term1nat1on 

• Based on Based bn 
Employment Weekly 
Rates Earnings 



i 11 
7 
10 

'! 

3 



7 

2 

6 

11 
9, 

4 

8 

5 

3 
1 

10 



If 



Comparative 

Ranking 
For Females - 
Without . 
Children 
Two Years 
st-Tenn1 nation 



Based on Based on 
• Employment Weekly 
Rates Earnings 



r 

5 
'3 



Source: Joseph f H1nes and Brian Under, "^Job Corps Vocational Offerings- An Analysis of Performance Indicators by Training Area and 
Center Performance," Assessments Qf Job Corps Performance and Impact, Volume II (Washington, DC: Government Printing 
Office, .May 1980K and Charle* Hallar et. al . The Lasting Impacts of Job Corps Participation (Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, May 1980), pp. 175-1777 
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- ' figure 3.6 \ 
Earnings Impacts and Length of Training for Fiscal 1976 CETA Enroll ees 



1978 Annual EantinessOifferentlal of 
Classroo* Tralneat vt. Controls 
(Alt fiscal 1976 Mew Cnrallm) 



22 



1-10 

MVffkS 



1832 



i 



11-20 

MV*kS 



21-40 
weats 



Duration of Participation 



I 
I 



40 ToUT 



1978 Annual. EarninjSfDiffarentlal of 0*-T>»e-,)ob 
^Tfainees vs Controls * 
(fiscal 1976 Haw Enrollaes) 



SI 300 



S620 



m 



1-10 
•aeks 



11-20 
weeks 



21-40 
weeks 



-$M7 
over 40 
weeks 

Duration of Participation 



Toul 



Source: Westat, Inc, Supplement Number- 1. to Net Impact Report No. 1, Impact on 1978 Earnings** 
of New -FY 1974 CETA Enroll efes in Selected Program Activities (Washington, DTcTl ErrP 
ployment and Training AdPnistratjon, Office of Policy, Evaluation ana Research, 
February 1?81)\ • % 
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White males 

1-10 weeks 
• 11-20 weeks 
21-40 weeks 
41+ weeks 

Minority males 
" ' 1-10 weeks 
, 11-20 weeks 
21-40 weeks 
41+ weeks 

White females 

I- 10 weeks 

II- 20 weeks 
21-40 weeks' 
41t weefcs* ' 

Minority females 

I- 10 'weeks 

II- 20 weeks 
21-40 weeks 
41+ weeks 



#et Impacts in 1977 
for Fiscal 1976 Classroom 
Trajnees WhQ Terminated 
1n QaTendar 1976 

' ' c. 
'$ '-95 1 
+5Z2 
•+746 
+722 



r 



+261 
-35 
+209 
+1607 



-110 

+325 
+818 
+2259 



+118 
+543 
+628 
+1540 



. Difference Between 
Earnings Impact 
of 1-10 Weeks .df Training 
and Longer Duration Training 



1+617 
^ +814 
+817 



-296 
-52 
+1409 



+435 
+928 
+2369 



A 



+425 
+5X0 
+1422 



Less dependable estima>es ? of 1977 earnings impacts for first half 1975 
classroom trainees also^ suggest that* long training pays off, but somewhat 
'less substantially than for 1976 trainees and with most of this eff&t 
concentcated a,mong ^individual s who were pre-vibusly high earners: 42/ 

. Estimated 1977 Earnings - 
• ' Differential Relative to 

* Controls for First Half t 

' 1975 Participants 



Length of Classroom 


Low 


- High 




-Training 


Earners 


Earners 


Total 


Less than 11 weeks 


$220 ' 


$-184 


$ 31 


11-20 weeks 


108 


4 -a2o 


-17 


21-40 weeks « KJ 


386 


345 


366 


Over 40 weeks 


246 


1 431 v ' 


331 • 



The earnings "impacts of on-the-job training increase with'* length of 
participation up to a certain point, then decline precipitously. Success- 
ful 0JT ends when the participant is considered ready and is hired. Those 
staying longest may^be individuals who are not working o.ut or are hardest* 
to tra>n f> and, are therefore less likely to>be employed on termination. On 
the. other ha nd tt those with short -duration participation include individuals « 



•at 



who are not able^to. perform,, those who can find better jobs, and some who 
are so good they are immediately hired by the employer^. x 

length of stay. has always been a key factor -in Job C&rps. Among 1977 
entrants, two-fifths dropped out within 90 days, another 30 percent stayed 
longer but did not complete their vocational training assignment; only 30 
percent were full program completers. During the 12-18 mqnths. period after 
termination, 'the annualized earnings per .week of male completers were $1290 
above' tho^e of their. controls, while those of partial completers were $#5 
less. The percent of time employed was higher by 16 percent among male 
-completers but only 4 percent for partial completers. The earnings gains- 
of .male -completers accpitoted for six-sevenths of the aggregated earnings 
impacts accruing to male^participants J4*Hrrg the first two post-program 
years/ Among femaT.es without children, completers had annualized earnings 
$1580 above controls' cofjpired ,to the partial completers who earned $760 
more. ' Female completers accounted for three-fifths of the earnings gains 
for all' female participants. Thus, completion, as welj as longer duration 
of stay, seemed to be a key factor in the aggregate Jo5 Corps impacts. 43/ 

f Differences Between Job Corps Terminees and Controls. 
12 to 18 Months After Termination, by Comp+etdon Status 

Fr iction of time "employed 

Male dropouts +.047 Femal^ dropouts +.054 

Male partial completers +.044' Female partial completers +.081 

Male completers *+.155 Female completers / +.176 
v. 

Earnings per week 

Male dropouts $+3.32- Female dropouts $+5.92 

Ma-le pafipaf completers -1.25 w Female partial completers +14 K 63 

.MaTe^c&topleters- • +24.79 Female Completers ' +30.36 

Probability in military dj Ari nq survey week • 

Male dropouts , \ Female dropouts , -.005 

Ma/le partial completers +.058A t Vj Female partial completers ' -.003 

•Male completers* +.087 Female completer's - . , +.011 

Probability of having high school diploma or 6ED 

.Male dropouts / , +.049 Female dropouts . +.525 

•Male. partial completers +1143 Female partial completers +.392 

Male completers* +.399 . f Female completers. +,683 



•Tf^Bf proportionately- greater payoff of longer institutional tra/fftTtg 
in Job CoqP^or local cVassroqm programs might resj^t from several factors: 

First, the training activity might improve skills and abilities in 
proportion to the length of stay. If such skills are accepted aftd utilized 
in the labor market hot as- a continuum but at certain benchmark levels such 
Ss a GEQ or ability to type 60 words per minute, longer training woul^ipp 
•a$so,ci t ated with more -than proportionately greater gains in post-prc|iram 
Vv ^€«ployrtent> and earnings,. 
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Second, the training activity might serve- as a mechanism for sorting 
the "winner^" -from the "losers." Even though the previously-cited CLMS and 
Job Corps, impact-; estimates compare like people as matched <by control 
variables, participants with -the same demographic characteristics and 
backgrounds might be different in their ability to perform in training. 
Those succeeding and, staying longer might be the ones most 1 ikely to 
succeed in subsequent jpbs. 

. .Thi/d, longer stay may lead to a higher probability of placement 

because those who are sorted p^and cr*dent%iled are easier to place, or 

^simply because the delivery agent has more time to find a suitable job or 
to develop a commitment to the participant. 

These factors are interrelated, but it is possible to jjiet some' sense 
of their relative importance. There is no doubt that training is an obsta- 
cle course, that longer training is more demanding, and that the more abl^ 
are more likely to be assigned to the longer courses in recognition of 
their greater chances of completion. Nevertheless, the degree of in- 
prbgram sorting under local classroom training appears modest, according to 
evidence fyt; 1977 training participant?. Youths, blacks, high school 
dropouts, and persons with employment barriers wer? somewhat more likely 
than . other more employable subgroups among participants to drop out of 
training before completion (Figure 3.7). When the characteristics of 1977 
dropouts and completers are weighted according to the post-program earnings 
^increases related to these characteristics (as .estimated from regression 
equations for - all second-half 1975 "CETA participants), the projected 
earnings of the' dropouts were 89.0 percent of theiRean for all nonsummer 
i.CETA participants while the. projected earnings of computers are 91.4 
percent. 44/ It is ftoportant to stress*} however, that tnre^-f ifths of the 
short- stayers who report on completion status are self-described Completers 
not dropouts. Prime working age participants, whites ,^lugh school 
graduates, and persons who were previously not in the labor' folrW were more 
likely *to be assigned to long duration training as indicated by the 



dur»tioo|pf-stay distribution' among self- reported completers. These 
differeroks in duration of planned training and in probabilities of 
completion • combined to determine length of stay. Trainees \>/no were in 
their prime ^working years, whitgs, ^high ' school -graduates, post-secondary 
Students, primacy ^arrrers, and* persons who were predominantly employed 
before entry^rito CETA had longer duration of stay. 
* €1 

•While S^ing is evident, the end result, is hardly an explanation for 
(the massive gain differentials between long stayers and short stayers. The 
tLMS-CPS impact # estimates control for most of the ,key variables 1n the 
erttployability equation, so that the long stayers, while somewhat different 
in identifiable characteristics from early leavers, a« matched with and 
compared to individuals with similar characteristics who do' not par- 
ticipate. .The'CLMS-CPS matching variables may not pick up all the effects 
of sorting. Yet if additional factor* were a major element in explaining 
the substantial -gains for, long stayers relative to>early leavers, rfegatJve 
earnings impacts would be expected for short stayers relative fotheir 
controls; i.e., if the "losers" according to characteristics not considered 
in the CPS-CLMS matching were concentrated among the e^rly leavers as a 
result of program ^spr ting, they would do worse off in the post-program 
period than their controls selected according to the matching variables. 



Figure 3.7 / . 
Distribution ofU977 Classroom Trainees by Duration of Stay and 

COMPLETERS 

ALL PARTICIPANTS 



a 9 



PERCEKT STAYING PERCEHT STAYING 
60 DAYS OR LESS 180 DAYS OR MORE 



PERCENT STAYING PERCENT STAYING 
60 DATS OR LESS 180 DAYS OR MORE 

i 

\f 2\ i 



Completion 

DROPOJTS AS PERCENT / 
PARTICIPANTS . / 



RESPONDING ON 
COMPLETION STATUS 




am«e» mmt\ mr**\m 



Source: Westat, Inc. Continue-as Longitudinal Manpower Survey fiscal '1977 CETA Enrollees, 
unpublished tabulations. 
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The annual earnings of shortrdjuration stayers (1-10 weeks) in classrooft 
training (among all trainees -wholeft during calendar 1976) were only $3 
below those of controls in 1977 and $110 above in 1978. . In no way, then, 
doe's sorting explain the estimated $1589 earnings gain in 1977 of classroom 
trainees staying ovei: 40' weeks* 45/ 

*The sorting which occufs in Job Corps is greater because of the longer 
'duration of planned training., the competency standards for completion, \nd 
the residential nature of \the program. Less than one in three Job CorfK*^ 
entrants completes compared/to t&ree Ifc four classroom trainees. Entrants V 
in 1977 who had a higfc school diploma were almost half again as likely to 
complete as high school dropouts. Having no children increased the chances 
.by a fifth; having previpus arrests reduced them by a tenth, while prior 
employment in a regular job i/fcreased the chances by the same pro- 
portion. 46/v^ 

Again, however, the regression analysis used to estimate net impacts 
foV completers, partial completers and dropouts compared them to 1 i ke 
persons and thus considered most of the measurable differences resulting 
from the differing completion probabilities. The matching variables may 
\fiot have captured all the differences between participants who completed 
and- those who dropped out, yet if the substantial gains of completers were 
to be explained by the sorting which was not controlled by matching 
variables in regression, equations, then early^dropouts should, have 
performed far worse th'afn their controls during We post-program* period. 
Excluding, the first quarter transition period, dropouts had earnings above 
their controls. During* the 12 to 18 month follow-up period, the annualized 
gains of male and female dropouts were $200 and $300, r^specyve.ly, perhaps 
reflecting that the control variables did not fully capttrre'the motivation 
and energy which-led to enrollment in the first case, perhaps because some 
of the early leavers were gc^-getters who left Job Corps because it did not 
meet expectations, or/perhaps because some dropouts benefited from the 
experience or a few, got placement help*, certainly, however, this does not 
suggest a degree of i aerogram sorting (over and above that captured by the 
regression techniques)., which would explain the four and five times larger 
gains for completers. 4 # ' " 

* If sorting occurs kin classroom*training and Job Corps but is not a, 

m$jor explanative factor tn the estimated gains from longer duration of 
.stay, this suggests tha£ aitherjcfedentiajs and skills improvements accrue 
and pay off disproportionately^ with length of stay, or else placement 
chanjees increase because of greater ease in placing long stayers or because 

1 of greater placement e'f forts- on their behalf. Placement is, without 
question, a key factor. The benefits of training accrue' chiefly to those 
who enter employment art termination. Th'ose 1976 classroom trainees, who 
were placed according to prime sponsor records earned $1400 more than their 
controls, in 1977, compared to- zero gain for individuals not placed (Figure 
3.8). Among orwthe-job trainees,, the gain was $1600*for those placed with, 
again, no gain for, those not placed* The payoffs of* placement were 
significant for all major race/sex subgroups among both classroom and 
" on-the-job trainees. , ? 

, It is not surprising" that, those whp were placed had more employment- 
and earnings immediately after'4erminati in. Yet the placement effect was 
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Figure \8 ' / ♦ „ . 

Placement at Termination as a Determinfflt of Post-Program Earnings Gams 



Annual Earning* Differentials of 
Classroom Trainees vs-j Controls 
(Fiscal 1976 Trainees Teminatino in Calendar 1976) 



Annual Earnings Differentials of 4 - 
On-The-Job Trainees vs. Controls - - 
(Fiscal 1976 Trainees Terminating in Calendar 1976) 



All Trainees. 
1977 and 1978 Differentials 



-$236 



$1377 



1977 



$1209 



- 



1978 



Placed Accordmq to Prime 
Sponsor Termination** Records 



Mot Placed According to 
• Prin-f Sponsor 
Termination Records 



* Race/Sex Groups, 
*19/7 Differentials 



-$200 



$1350 



White Kales 



-$350 



$1100' 



Minority Males 



□ 



$1950 



-$200 EE 
1 , h Whi te Females j 



$1400 



$50 



* Minority Females 



I Trainees. 
l*rT/fnTlR78 Differentials 




-$43 



$1577 



1977 



-$35 



$1072 



1978 



Placed According to Prime 
Soonsgr T fnpin fUp n , Pp rnrrft 




Not Placed According to* 
Prime Sponsor 
Termination Records 



Ract/Sex Groups. 
1977 01fferentiaT$ 



-$150 



-$350 



-$300 



$1250 



White Males 



Minority Kales^ 



$1150 



White Females 



$450 



Minority Females 



$2500 



$1950 



ERLC 



Source: Westat, Inc. Impact on 1977^arnings of New FY 1976 CETA .Enroll ees in Selected Program , 
Activities (Washington, D.C.: Employment and Training Administration, Offic^. Of P<*licy» 
Evaluation and Research, December 1980); Westat, Inc. Supplement Number 1 Net Impact 
Report No. 1, Impact on 1978 Earnings of New FY -1976 CETA Enrollees in Selected Program 
Activities (Washington, D.C.: Employment and Training Administration, Officeof Policy, 
^27 Eva! i^tion and Research, February 1981) . 
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not just a transitional one/* Participants placed at termination from 



. classroom .training- and OJT had earnings $1100 and $1200, respectively, 
greater' than their controls in the second post-program ,year.* There is' 
further evidence to suggest that the pamffs of Tbnger training were pot 
primarily the result of,, greater ini tial^onployment resulting from place- 
ment, , Fof o ne thing, the employment gap ; between shoH stayers and long 
stayejs* ITlLi*^ed over time, the Qpposite of what would be expected jf v 
pl^ifement were the sole factor* in v the payoff of longer^stay. For? instance, ^ 
among 1975 trainees with less than, 60- days" stay, the percent, of time ! 
employed rose from 44 percent during tjie .quarter 'sfter e^it to 50 percent 
during * the ' first post-termination year and 55 percent during the second 
post-program year. In contrast, th£ employment fates for trainees with 
more than half a year of participation increased from 42 percent to 57 
percent' and 66 percent, respectively. In other words, the employment rate 
di fferential between early leayers and long stayers increased from nothing 
in the first quarter to 7 percentage 'points on ther first year, and th?n to 
11 percentage points in the second. 47/ The jobs secured through placem^pt 
may have been more stable or the long stayers more successful in their 
initial employment, but long stayers were also apparently more a6l« to 
secure jobs past the point when placement was a factor. 



Placement chances increase ^th length of stay. Among 1977 classroom 

ire 

i^en 



trainee^, the prime sponsor placement rates were as follows for individuals 
with placement status recorded: 47/ • 



Length of Stay Placement Rate f 

Less than 120 days 49 .3 

120-179 53.7 

- 180-269 * 54.9 

' 270+ p 62.5 

The evidence suggests thit trainees who stay longer are more likely to 
- complete, and' that ( completion makes a person more employable. The, 
proportion^ of persons placed among those reporting themselves as dropouts 
/ from training was the same for persons staying over 180 days* as for those 
staying a shorter period. The placement rate among self-described 
completers increased only modestly, wi th their length x of stay in Ha^sroom 
training. The overall upward trend in placement with duration of stay was, 
thus, -largely the result of increased chances that those with long duration 
of stay would be completers. These judgments must be hedged by the fact 
that participants may h ave "considered themselves completers* when £hey were 
placed and dropouts if they were not; moreover, half of participants did 
not even know whether they completed. Nevertheless, the data 'are 
suggestive, 49/ 
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Placement Rate for Fiscal 1977 Classroom Trainees 
• 'With Record of Placement 6r Nonplacement 

Length Self-Described Self-Described 

of Stay Completers Dropouts 

Less than 120 . 63.856 , 18.5% 

120-179 - 61.4 19.1 

180-269 66.0 '\ . 25.4 

270+ 67.0 8.9 

The evidence from Job Corps is also suggestive, albeit limited. When 
asked whether Job Corps training, work experience, or education were 
helpful in obtaining at least one job, 63 percent of completers, compared 
to only 35. percent t>f partial completers and 26 percent of dropouts, 
responded affirmatively. Only 41 percent of-Job Corps leavers reported 
contact with a Job Corps placement agency or the Employment Service; but 
the rate among completers was 46 percent compared to 38 percent among 
partial completers,- after adjusting by regression for race, age, sex, and 
Center type. For those reporting a contact, the proportions reporting a 
resulting placement were 45 prcent and 39 percent, respectively, again 
after adjusting for differentials. In other words, the placement effec- 
tiveness, although limited everv for completers, was a third higher than for 
' partial completers. 50/ 

Finally, length of stay has an independent impact after placement 
status is considered and these 'effects increase over the period out of the 
program. The marginal effect on quarterly annual ized ^rnings^of an extra 
month of classroom training has been estimated for males and females 'in the 
second-haJf fiscal 1975 enrol lee group, holding constant placement and 
adjusting for the differences between long stayers and short stayers in* 
age, family size and marital status, race, barriers to employment, previous, 
employment patterns, "education, and veteran's status. ^After controlling 
for all these factors, the pre-entry earnings of those who stayed longer in 
classroom training were less for males but more for females than the 
earnings of , the short stayers', i.e., the more employable males (after con- 
trolling for measurable variables) apparently left early,, while the more 
employable females stayed longer. 51/ The post-program earnings impacts of 
longer stay, must be irtferpreted-'in this light. For males 3 , the increases 
related to longer stay must be added to the lower likely earnings because 
of factors not controlled in the regression variables. For females, on the 
other. hand, the gains fn post-program must be ^discounted since those with 
higher earnings potential ampng female classroom trainees were more likely 
to stay. Nevertheless, it is clear that each extra /nonth of training paid 
off. for both males and fpmales, peaking for males in/the 6 through 12 month 
post-termi nation period while continuing upward for 'females. 
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Annualized Quarterly Earrings Coefficient, of An • 
Additional Month of Sta/ f9r Second Half Fiscal 1975 Classroom Trainees 




Hales 


Females 










$-26 


) $ 32 


* 


-72 


45 




-109 


98 




-33 


54 

*■ 




-8 


5 




17 


18 




211 


78 % 




165 


55 




112 . 


85 




26 


168 * 




2 


159 




20 


173 





This does nat diminish the importarife^ of placement as both an 
independent and interrelated success factor. Besides the fact tha^ 
placement by itself looms^so largeMn- predicting earnings gains, it Ts an' 
instrumental variable that can b£ affected by policy and management 
decisions. Granted that placement is easier.for longer duration stayers 
and those^who have completed* and that length* of stay and completion have 
their own strong effects independent of placement, ft is important to 
understand how placement affects outcomes. * - 

There is unquestionably a sorting effect in placement separate from 
the sorting which occurs in completion. More t+ian a fourth of the Title 
IIBC terminees that prime sponsors recorded as placed in 1980 had found 
their own jobs. 52/ In the rematning cases, the prime sponsors may have 
worked harder for those more easily placed, or they may have had greater 
success with those who were more employable. At any rate, the placement 
chances were much greater for those who were more employable even before 
.training (Figure 3.9)/ White males, family heads and married participants, 
high school graduates and trainees age .20 and above had noticeably higher 
placement from both OJT and classroom training. While the 'CLMS-CPS- 
estimates of net impacts for thpse placed and not placed controlled for the 
principal differences, 1t te likely that placement reflected charac-^ 
teristics or motivation not captured 1n the demographic and background 
variables*. This is suggested by* estimated annualized earnings in each of 
the four pre-entry and eight post-termination quarters of second half 
fiscal- 1975 classroom trainees who were placed and not placed after 
controlling in regression equations for differences in age, family and < 
marital Status, race, barriers to employment, previous employment patterns, 
education, veteran's status, and length of stay. Those Who were Rlaced % - 
indeed, had higher ' earnings in the pre-entry period even after adjusting 
for these factors. The pre-program earnings for males who were placed were 
.8 percent higher than tjie^average for male classroom trainees, , while for 
females who, were placed they werta 5.3 percent higher.* Yet the post-program 
payoffs for' tfiose who were placed were of a much larger order of 
magnitude--two-fifths higher for males who were placed than for those not 
placed, and nearly three-fourths more for female participants who were 
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White Male 
Minority Male 



White Female 
Minority Female 




guire 3.9 

Plat em err t Ra te Fiscal 1977 Classroom and- 
On-The-Job Trainees as Recorded 1n Prime Sponsor Records 



1 35.1 \ 57 • 5 

ini""IJ3:i;;rr:yj57.9 

i jlvjjjvj 5o.o 



Family Head 
Married 

Female w/Children 
Under 6 

¥ 

less than H.S. 
s H.S. 

14-16 

27-18 
19-21 
22-25 
26-29 
-30-44 
44+ 



3 13.0 



35.7 



[ J55.8 



: )" »j~ 1 1 ~ *_ * 3 57 . 4 . 
3" zr_~_~yA" r_"_^"i W.4 . 



1 "_v_".*] 55 - 



3 30.5 



!3 53.0 



\ — 


1 35.2 _ 






J J4.8 


..J 53.1 


36,7 _ 
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placed "than for those not' placed. Moreover, the differentials in favor of 
those placed remained quite large up to two years after termination. ' 

Annualized Quarterly Earnings Differential Between 
Second Half Fiscal 1975 Classroom Trainees Placed and ^ot Placed 



Pre-Entry Quarter* 
4 

3 ' 

2 

1 

*Post-Termi nation 
1- 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

8 • 



Males 


Females 


$ 81 


$ 202 


175 . 


.113 


87 


• 28 


-248 


-46 


2,033 


2,666 


2,219 


2,623 


2,100 


. 2,486 ^ 


2,079 


2,060 


1,895 


• 2,005 


1,755 


• 1,903 


1,994 


1,748 


1,678 


1,716 



, The interpretation' is that sorting does occur in placement which is 
separate from that occurring dyring participation and reflected in length 
of .stay. The variables used in the CLMS-OES^impact estimates pickdalip 
some but not. all of the differences, sinc^even when the CLMS-CPS match 
.variables and more were accounted for, those placed earned more than those 
not placed prior to entry. Yet the magnitude of these pre-entry dtffkaoan- 
tials was modest/ relative to the post-program earnings differentials which 
persisted past the immediate transition -period, when placement would have 
had its greatest payoff. This suggests, again, that placement accessed 
better paying and more stable jobs, 'or ones where trainees, could apply 
their skills and advance more* rapidly. 



The Invisible Ingredients 

j 

More than a third of local classroom trainees participate in non- 
occupational or other 'remedial activities. Occupational training is 
usually supplement^ by some degrfee of basic skills training, job search 
assistance, and transition services. In Job Corps, expenditures for 
remedial ' education, counseling* world-of-work training, and health in- 
struction exceed the costs of vocational training. These other activities 
have several basic missions: first, they seek to Improve reading and 
writing skills and to provide academic credentials; second, they attempt to 
filter attitudes and^ behavjor, motivating participants and helping them 
adjust to the mores of the labor market; and third, they aim to provide job 
knowledge and jqb seeking skills to facilitate^ labor market entry. 
Attitudlnal change, basic skill gains, and employabillty skills improve- 
ments are difficult to measure', and because service components designed to 
achieve these effects are usually short duration or supplementary ac- 
tivities, the Impacts are not large enough to be easily Identified even 1f 
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the measurements were refined. Further, the attitude aftd employability 
skill changes which are achieved may not be manifested 4 in significant 
employment and fearnincis changes or occupational .mobility^ For these ». 
reasons, these "other* remedial activities have largely remained the 
invisible ingredients in the 'training stew. The available evidence, which 
is largely i tne product of the myriad research and demonstration activities 
mounted unoer the Youth Employment and Demonstration Act, suggests that 
these^ are nwL "extras, M but rather basic ingredients, at least for the 
'younger program participants (under age 22) who represented half of all 
trainees in CETA programs in 19#0. 

The Job Corps provides the best .evidence concerning these factors, 
since the treatments are more intensive and -the impafts^ most observable* 

The .findings that Job Corps increases post-program emplo yment - but not 

wages, that only three in ten entrants complete vocational training, that 
placement activities are limited, and that the job/training match rate is 
modest, suggest that something else' is happening other than vocatiopal 
skills improvements and increased job access through placement leverage. 
But the evidence is inore than inferential. 'During 1975 through 1977; a ' 
sample of Job Corps participants * and a cqptrol group of applicants who did 
not participate were interviewed at the entry point for participants and 
approximately 18 monjths later, using A battery* of ' questions scaled to 
address 22 different dimensions of job-related noneconomic impacts- 
including on-the-job behavior, job interests and attitudes, understanding 
of the value of work, attitudes towards self, peers, family and authority 
figures, as well as health and nutritional behavior. The study documented 
significant impacts on attitudes about self and society for participants * 
who stayed rnOre than 90 days in Job Corps.- Self-esteem increased, par- 
ticularly for females. Family, relations improved both for males and 
females. Use of .leisure time improved for males and somewhat for 'females. 
Attitudes toward authority improved while criminal Involvement declined 
tTable 3.15). 

Attitudfnal changes, as measured by these psychometric test question**-— 
were reflected more tangibly 1n behavioral changes. During the first year 
af«ter Job Corps, 1977 dorpsmembers were a third less likely to be arrested 
'than 1 1ke^)npart1ci pants (10.9 per hundred vs. 16.7 per hundred), with 
arrests for theft only a fifth as high .(2.1 per hundred rather than 10.3 
per hundred). At the two-year post-termination point, Corpsmembers were a 
fourth less likely to be married, one-sixth less' likely to be heads of 
families, a' fifth less likely to have had children, and an eighth less 
Ultely to have had children out of wedlock. During the 18 to 24 month 
post-termination period, Corpsmembers -spent 4.4 'percent of weeks 1n 
college, vocational -or technical school, or six times more than the control 
group. 'Cumulatiye moves between cities for job Opportunities (excluding- 
Job Corps relocitions) were twice as high for Corpsmembers as controls in 
the first year and a half after termination, reflecting the maturation and 
greater self-reliance resulting fronTthe residential experience. 53/ 

The, evidence <Jf substantial 1n-program .and post-program gains for Job 
Corps can' be contrasted with the findings ✓of the supported work youth 
program which served dropouts very much like the Job Corps enrol lees, 
providing structured and wel 1 -supervised full-time employment' In local 
communities.. During the perlcui of supported work participation there was 
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Table 3.15 

Summary of Results of the Job Corps Non-Economic Impacts Study* 



Impact 
Dimension 



Results for Enrol lees 
Who Stayed 9 
Three Months or 
More in Job Corps 
(Persisters) 



Job-Related Impacts 
'Job seeking sktl Is. 
Job holding skills 

Work relevant attitudes 
Work ethic 
, Job skill confidence 
• Job satisfaction 
Vocational aspirations 
' (right now) 
Vocational aspirations 

(two years ago) - 
Vocational aspirations 
(two years from now) 
Social -Attitudinal Impacts 

Attitude toward authority 
Self-esteem 

Crimioal justice system 

involvement 
Family relations 
Leisure time 

Health Impacts 

Health information x 
Nutrition information 
Health care and health 
habits 
■ Nutrition behavior 



Improved 
No change 
No change 
No change 
No change 
Dec! ined 
Improved 

No change 

No change 

No change 

Improved 
Improved 

Improved r 
Improved * 
Improved 



No charge 
No change 

Mixed 
Improved 



Results for 
Individuals Who 
Did Not Attend 
Job Corps 

(No Shows) 



Improvements and declines are those where sta 
was achieved on the change measares. 



v 



Source: Abt Associates, "The Noneconomic Impacts 
f Assessments of Job Corps Performance and 

(Washington; D.C.: Government Printing 

pp. 407-565* 



Improved 
No change 
Improved 
No change * 
No change 
No change 
Improved 

Declined 

No change 

Declined 

Improved 
No change 

Improved 
No change 
No change 

No change 
No change 

Mixed 
No change 

itistical significance 

/ 

of the Job Corps," 
Impacts; Vglunwf I « 
Office, Hay 1980 j, 
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- evidence* of a decline in hard drug usage, relative to controls (11.3 percent 
* of* supported work participants compared to 1.4y2 percent of controls 
- reported, use of heroin,' cocaine or psychedelic drugs), but an increase in 

marijuana and alcohol usage (56.9 percent compared to 52.4 percent, and 
•68.1 percent ' compared to%5.5 percent, respectively). The average, number 
of arrests was higher for participants ( .26 vs. .20) and the percent 
arrested was 'higher (17.1 vs. 16.8).' During the 10 to % 18 month period 
after entry, by which t4me most participants had left supported work, 16.8 
percent of participants experienced at' least one arrest compared to 15.2 
percent of controls. During the 19-27 month point, participants in the 
fol low-up* sample were less frequently arrested than control s .(10. 4 percent 
vs. 13,6 percent) but for .the small group followed-up 28 to 36 months, the 
situation was agaia in favor of nonparticipants (23.1 percent vs. 16.7 
percent). The same patterns were evident in number of j&rrests. In ttie 
post-program period, participants and controls were about pqually likely to 
use marijuana and "alcohol and participants were more likelyxto use drugs 
other than marijuana and alcohol. 54/ In other words, it appears that 
during the period these young adults were employed they were more likely to, 
use alcohol and marijuana, agd more likely to be arrested, thin wherfflhey 
were unemployed and searching for work. Likewise the post-program earnings 
effects of supported work were minimal for youfh participants. 

The differences "between the Job Corps and supported work .impacts may 
be due to eithar the* residj6|tial factor .or the greater impact's of a 
training rather than work Approach. Indeed, it appears that training 
activities may, be somewhat more likely to alter attitudes and tjehavior. 
For instance, the' Career Intern Program was an, intensive alternative < 
education program for mostly poor and minority dropouts and dropout-prone 
youth, i.e., the sarne^tiftes who enter Job Corps and were in supported work; 
The CIP approach jncfluff&d low teacher-pupil ratios, individualized, 
self-paced and expeHinced-b.ased instruction, linkages with the world- 
of-work, and an*emphasis on student decisionmaking, peer group support and 
motivation. In other words, it, shfred many of the elements of Job Corps 
treatment. While CIP participants experienced rap.id educational gains and 
improved employment, three other impacts were *nfeasu red by pre- and post- 
program tests for participants and * a control group using the 'Career^ 
Development Inventory (Super, 1970), the $elf-Esteem Inventory (Coopers-" 
town, 19j67), and the Internal-External Scale (Rotter, 1966). These tests 
demonstrated a uniform and - statistical ly \ significant effect' on career / 
* planning, career development resources, but\not career information. There 
was a slight positive effect on self-esteiem, and no statistically sig- 
nificant effect on locus of control. 55/ ^ . 

; \ J . 

* A test of the impacts of in-school guidance, counseling, motivation, 
and employability skills development efforts w«j provided by the Youth 
Career Development, demonstration which consisted of 36 projects -offering 
5-10 hours weekly* of instruction and otner activities for disadvantaged 
students during or after the school day*, in each site, control groups were 
drawn from .like individuals, and the participants and their controls were 
given a battery of tests at entry and exit (one school' year)' which included 
subsets of questions designed to' measure changes in vocational attitudes, 
work-relevant attitudes, sex-stereotyped perspectives afid self-esteem, plus 
job knowledge, job folding and job seeking skills. The participants gained 
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cantly rel a tive* to, control s N ail areas £xc<S^job knowledge, 'where 
their gafhs fell just t short, of statistical* ■ significance, ajjd in" self- 
esteem, where there were no chaViges for participants pr* controls. 



Big gainers irv emp^oyability^ skills ^nd atti tudes were more* likely to 
4 have positive , Tabor market outcomes *than below average gainers, 56/ ^ 



Status Three-Month^After End of Schpol Yeaijrfor 
YQO Participants and Controls ™ 



Relative 
- Size of 
1 Pre/Post Gain 

Vocational attitudes 
Upper quartlle 
Lower quartlle 

* Job knowledge 

0 Upper quartlle 

%, Lower quartlle 

^ ' Job holding skills 
| Upper quartlle 

* VtrLower quartlle 
Wonc?e4evant attitudes 

Upper quartlle 

) Lower quartlle 
, Job /Seeking skil Is t 
Upper quartile 
Lower qua r*t1le < 
^ ^ Sef stereotypic 

Upper quartlle 
Lower quartile 
Self*estee»^* 

^1Tpper^qu\rtile v 
Lower quaY 4 tile 



Percent In 
' Full-Tlme 
Job 



29 
25 



25 

r 



\ 



26 

22 
25 

24 

23 

20 
29 



Perce.nt In 
SklMed or 
Semi-Skilled Job 



IB 
9 



•16 
11 

13 
,10 

15 
11 

12 

10 , 

14 
9 

8 



Probability of 
Working or In- 
School or Both 



71 
56 

75 
52 

65 
65 

.77 
64 

71 
58 

70 
64 

68 
65 



f 



Even thou 
gains in emplo; 
related to pos 
modest Vel. 
improvements for 



the transition services yielded statistically significant 
Vflity skills and attitudes, and measurable 'gains were 
;ive labor market' outcomes, the compounding of the Jtk 
jips resulted iriSJ limited, though- positive, po'st-^r^gwn^ 
participants relative to cjjptrols, 57/ , 
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Full-time work 
Part* tint work 
Edwcitlofl ind 

work' 
Education fnd no 

work • * 
No work, no 

school , no 

training 




PostAprogrw Eaployncnt and Education Status 
of Participants 1n school -to-work Transition Projtcts 

Thrtt HoSs Afttr . • ^ 

End of ScHool Ytar 



Participants 

27.6 
40.6 

32.6 

15.0 

10.9 



Controls 

26, 5 
37.9* 

32.2 

19.5 1 

15.0 



Olfftrtnct 

♦1.1. 
♦2.7 



04 



-.4 
-4.5 



•t1d pants 

U.9 
50* 5 

40.5 

16,3 



5.1 



Eight Months pfer 
End of School Wtir 

eWrOl $\j 



m 

33.7 
21.7 
# 

9.4 



Dlfferenct 

♦1.4 
♦7.9 

♦6.8 

-5.4 



•4,3 



YCD 


JPG 


.004 . 


.096 


.239* 


.073 


.175* ^ 


- - .227* 


.156**^' 


, .012 


.099* 


.160* 


.077 ' ■ 


-.021 


. 142* 


-.140 " 



It appears that change to ^ome of . the dimensions was more critical, to 
outcomes than change on others. As an sample,* the Jobs.fbr Delaware 
Graduates (JDG) .program was a variant of*YCT). It used a sped ally-created 
busfness-oMented but broad-based Intermediary to provide "transition 
^ervices very simtlar in tiourJ of activity and cpsts to those of YCD ?b 
seniors in selected higk schools in Delaware. JDG focused solely on 
students who wanted to go Tpwtediateljy into the full-time labor market after 
graduation but were fexpiecte^ to hav£ problems. .The aim of JDG'wa*' not 
personal or character development to the extent of most YCD projects, but 
rathe^ the provision of the- specific skills and help needed 'to get a job. 
JDG produced statistically significant gains for participants (measured 
^relative to matched, students in comparable high schools in Delaware* which 
were hot served by JDG) on only two of .thtl seven measures r compered, to 
statistically significant gajns on five of the seven scales for YCD. Of 
critical Ifop^orl^ance, however, JDG participants gained more on - the job 
seeking and job holding skills dimensions, i.e.,, where the program placed 
its greatest emphasis. 

Difference between Gains of Participants ^and Control sk * 
^ as Percent of Standard Deviation of Pretest Scores on Each^easure 



Self-esteem 
Siex stereotyping 

"Job seeking skills * 
Work relevant attitudes 
Job holding skills , 
Job knowledge : . 
► Vocational attitudes 

* Statistically significant 

JDG atslPfrla^ed more emphasis on job development as well as arranging 
placements before *the end of *thfr school year. .It did not rely ^olely on 
attitudlnal changes 1n~ participants to yield Improved labor market 
Nputcomes. There' was, as a result,- a substantial difference 1n post-program 
outcomes. JDG 4ncreased the chances of fill -time employment three months 
^pfter termination by 17 percentage points, compared to the less*, than 2 
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percentage point increment attributable to YCD. On the other hand, JDG 
youth were less * likely 'than their matched controls to be . in school or 
training subsequently. £8/ „ ^ 

* The gains in emp^yaHli ty skills d&umented for these in-school 
transition projects might |be contrasted' with the tested outcomes for 
participants* in summer employment programs. The typical summer program 
emphasizes work experience with, at most, a day or half-day each week of 
"enrichments."* The total summer treatments average 230 hours, or approxi- 
mately one-half the hours in YCD. Several different evaluations of the 
summer program using the same tests as for YCD and JDG'found no gains £pr 
summer participants relative to contror groups on any of the measured 
dimensions. *^Even in summer demonstration programs which mixed work and 
transition services half and hal f , or provided full-time vocational 
exploration activities or transition services during the summer months, 
there "was no evidence of statistically significant gains on the same tests 
where impacts were .noted % for YCD and JDG. TherG is some evidence tha$ 
these sumnjer interventions reduced In-program but not post-program arrest 
rates. They increased modestly the chances of returning to school and -of 
■working while in schqol . 59/ But they did not, apparently, have a major 
impact on employabil i ty skills and ^atti tudes. 

The Job Search Assistance demonstration provided short (one to^four 
week) 'interventions coupling formal instruction in job search techniques 
with supervised job search activities for youth already looking for work 
but with little success. There was: almost no emphasis on personal or 
character development, occupational^uidance, or vocational exploration. 
Yet' the evidence suggests that the help provided made a substantial 
difference*. In one site, an average of 83 hours of activities included 
supervised "work" in searching and applying for jobs, combined with 
instruction in resume writing and employer interaction. The same set of 
pre- and post-tests were applied -as for YCD. There was no evidence frf 
improvement over the short period of the intervention evefl on the job 
seeking skills subtests where a gain would be most likely. 60/ Yet the 
post-program labor market outcomes, were impressive: 
* 

Post-Program Employment Rates for Job Search Assistance" 
Participants and Controls • 

PffMici pants Control s 

First follow-up 

(10.5 weeks post-termination) * / 63.6% 47.7% 

Second fol low-up t 

26.5 weeks post-termination) 77.1 73.2 

Th1rd^£aUow-up f \ , 

^(37.5 weeks post-termination) . 79.3 ^ 78.0 

Fourth follow-up ' * ' 

(45.5 weeks post-termination)' 79.2 ^ ' 81.8 

An even shorter-duration intervention .was tested which provided two 
days of non-stipended job search assistance to young Employment Service 
applicants who were matched to a control group of noftpartici pants. At the 
six-week follow-up point, the actual employment rates were 51 percent for 
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participants and 42 percent for controls, even though the lattec were more 
employable. At the threewnonth follow-up point, some of the effect had 
faded but there were still noticeable differences. Finally, a study of job 
search assistance programs under' jthe Work 'Incentive Program found that 
among persons, under age 21 who participated,' the employment rate aYt^r 
leaving the program was 48 percent compared to 25 percent among .youth 
enroll in 1 routine WIN ^ervibes. ' 61/ > 

In % summary, "other" training activities can result in documented 
changes in employabiTity skills and attitudes as well as altering behavior, 
such as criminal activity, which may undermine successful performance in 
the labor market, -While improvements aTong these dimensions are associated 
with greater post-program success, the changes achieveable with short- 
duration looal interventions' are not of a^anftude to dramatically alter 
empl oyment " anjF~earofngs . ~^uTte~reasonabl^P^ long-duration and intensive ♦ 
programs have greater measurable impacts. Structured environments in a x 
residential- setting"-or in alternative '.school s appear to change attitudes 
and skilTs more than whe* aciivit^afeidre provided in regular work and 



and skilTs more than whe* acti vit^«fc>dr 
learning environments. There is ljtW^& 
se change attitudes and^waren6sse^* fost- 



k**eVi$ience that work activities per 
•program benefits <#n be realized 
without measurable -changes in,Bnp1t>yabil ity skills or attitudes. Th># is 
the caVa with job search assistance. * Heise the key is providing the minimum 
necessey^ at the point it is 'needed; The, behavioral and motivational 
interv^ions also Appear to work best when tire intervention is "going with 
the flow." For instance, ttef*" are rapidly increasing probabilities of 
labor forffe participation iru empToyroent^ wi th. each passing teen year. 
Disadvantaged youth' lag behind more, advantaged youth' in the time of first 
part-time in-school; work, th^time of $&St summer employment, and the 
point of the first full-time bridge jolS. Apparently it is passible to 
speed up this entry „ process, by provid*^ ;M>st summer employment ex- 
pediences. High school graduates entering t^e full-time" work force will 
almost always get full -time* 'jobs after a ^period of search. Focus/ing on 
those who are interested in ^work jrather than continued study and providing 
the needed, tools can apparently hastefk this process without marked changes 
# in measurable employ^bil i ty skills,* Likewise, there is a 'dramatic decline 
r in the propensity for crime and. jl Intimacy over the teen years, and early 
twenties*- A program such as *k)fc' Corps is apparently able to -speed up the 
maturation process somewhat wnile providing, a constraining setttng for the 
most cri tidajppart 6f this atrrisk period. 

All these judgments are highly speculative? because th^ measures • of 
change are suspect, because rttje changes produced are modest, and because 
" the relationships between in-program changes and pos \ rcc,ram outcomes are 
complex. • Nevertheless, it does seem ttyat motivation^ maturation, and s 
employability skills are malleable and that Interventions can produce 
improvements which, affect short-term labtfr market success, at least .for 
younger -CETA participants. 

The evidence, on remedial education is' somewhat^ore dependable because 
changes can be ♦measured using gefined and relatively accepted standardized 
tests, and since credentials' are awarded* which document achievement-- 
adademic credit far work experience, the GED arid the diplomeh 
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Among all persons 14-21 who participated in C€TA programs during 1928, 
49.0 percent reported receipt of basic education services, 2.3 percent- * 
English language training and 12.6 percent GED training, although the same 
Individuals may h$ve participated in ' both GED and basic education, and 
'although the total hours of .treatmertt varied widely. Among young high 
schooj dropouts participating in CETA, a third reported receipt of basic 
' education and a third' reported GED training (the same individuals may have 
received both): 62/ All Job Corpsmembers except those*with a high schoql 
diploma and with tested competencies at an adequate level--aTl but 'a tenth 
* of entrants— participate in either basic education or remedial education 
usually half-day or 20 hours weekly. How effective are* these remedial 
education offerings? 

In' a recent Job Corps experimerit with various education approaches, 
'over 8000 CorpSmembers were tested at p6int 0? assignment to education 
programs and after 90 and 150 hours of instruction, representing approxi- 
mately 19 and 30 weeks, respectively, of Job Corps participation. Ninety 
hburs' in the traditional Job Corps reading and language arts classes 
. gelded a gain of 1.5 years in reading achievement (according to the SAT 
test). 'Over the same period in mathematics classes, the gain was 1.0 years 
in mathematics. At the 150 hour point, the reading gain was 2.1 years, 
i.e., the, gain rate per hour from 90 to 150 hours was only three-fifths of 
, that in the firs$ 90 hours, but still quite substantial. 63/ For the 
1972-1974 period when gains test* were a regular part of Job Corps, the 
monthly gain rates of Job Cprpsrlembers averaged 2.0 and 2.3 months of 
reading and math achievements respectively. 64/ The more current data 
translate into monthly gain ratites of 3.3 and £72, respectively (assuming a * 
* 10-month school year to achieve one school year's increase on the SAT 
p tests). • g 

The Career Intern Program offered a test of an alternative education 
approach emphasizing individualized learning, high teacher-student ratios, 
and jnfusion of '.education materials with work-related information in a 
setting designed to maximize positive reinforcement and peer interaction. 
This approach apparently increased * the learning rates of • dropout-prone 
youth. Over half a year of treatment* youth in the alternative schools 
moved from the 36.57" percentile in thr? distribution of the Metropolitan 
. Achievement test to the 40.08 percentile, or by 3.51 percentage points, 
whereas the' control groups (in regular schools) advanced from 36.60 to 
.97 or by 1.37 percentage points. In mathematics, the*increase for 
„ latment was 26.20 to 30.11 or 3.91 percentage points compared to a,n 
increase from 26.55 to 29.18 or by .63 percentage points for controls. In 
bow cases, the gains of the participants were statistically signifi- 
* ' cant. 65/ If no extra' intervention had occurred, it is assumed that the 
youth would have the same position oa the distribution at post-test as at 
pre-test. 

While remedial education activities can advance teste^ reading and 
>^math competencies substantially, only jkirfinority of CETA participants with 
I educational deficiencies can be broughPwp to the level where 4 they can be 
• credential ed wi^h a high school equivalency (GED) certificate. As ak ' 
example, because Job Corpsmembers have an average tested reading capablliW 
below the* sixth grade level at entry into the program, and because the 
avenge duration of stay is orvly six months, ar^ncrease "of tw^ grade 
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levels achievable in this time brings the average up only to the eighth 
grade level; % Only one-sixth of enrollees are eligible on entry 01^ attain a 
seventh grade level of readlrtg during their stay, which is considered fctoe 
minimum to begin GED preparation'. Two-thirds, of these participate iri a GED 
program, 65 percent complete, ancfnine of ten who complete take and pass 
the state GED test. 66/ Thus, only 7 percent of Job Corps participants 
^acquire a GED, which translates inte a 5 percentage point higher, likel ihooti 
of having a GED or diploma than for like nonparticipants. 67/ 

s + 

In local CETA programs, which serve less disadvantaged youth 
population containing mope individuals closer to the GED standards, the 
record of success is roughly the same as for "Job Corps. Under the Youth ^ 
Employment ^nd Training Programs and Youth Community Conservation and 
Improvement Projects* the number of GEDs received' equalled 7.8 percent of 
all dropouts wftt) participated in fiscal 1980. 68/ 

There is some evidence thrft the GED certificatt>pays off in the Ubor 
rtarket, albeit less than a regular diploma. Adjusting for race, age, 
occupational training cluster, and entry education status, 1977 male Job 
Corps participants who completed a GED had a 68 percent chance of em- 
ployment at 18 months after exit, compared to 63 percent for others. For 
females without children, the employment rates were 60 percent for those 
with a GED compared to 51 percent for those without one. Male GED 
recipients had the same post-program employment rates, but lower earnings, 
than individuals who entered Job Corps with a high .school diploma; while 
for females without children, the employment rate for those entering with a 
diploma was 6 percentage points above the rate for those acquiring a 
GED. 69/ 
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SECTION 4. « . ^ 

WORK AS TRAINING 

* • * * 

\ 

I 

Work can serve a training function/ and the historical emphasis on 
subsidized employment activities under CETA has, in parrt, been defended by 
the claim that work experience will increase future employ ability. This 
might occur In several possible ways: Some Individuals lack job ex- 
perience. They do not know how to interact with coworkers and supervisors, 
how to accept* and follow-through on Instructions, or how to conform to 
worksite mores. They may have fears, about the unknown or may be unable to 
get a job because they lack any .work .experience on their resumes. For such 
individuals, a subsidized job might teach employabilfty skills, h£lp to 
overcame fears and provide an employment reference. Work can also be 
structured' in combination with education or training components. There are 
some Individuals who may not be willing to sit in a classroom all 'day, but 
will* participate a*few hours daily if this 1s required to secure a job the 
remainder of the time. A subsidized job may also be used as a structured 
training site to upgrade skills and credentials, in which case the aim will 
be Earning not just output. Alternatively, there may be part-time work 
and part-time training, or a sequence of " work and training, which may be 
coordinated to provide specific skills. Finally, the subsidized job may 
also be used to screen and train workers for permanent entry into regular 
unsubsidized jobs in the public or nonprofit sectors, which account for as 
many as one-third of all jobs in ouf economy. Because the subsidy for ifork 
experience or PSE equals the full wage plus training costs, rather than the 
subsidy of half the wages plus training costs available to private em- 
ployers under OJT, greater risks and a wider gap between hiring require- 
ments and the credentials of those hired can, in theory, be achieved in the 
public sector. 



While 1n all these cases, the subsidized work experience can be> t 
assumed to have some positive post-program effect*, there are other factors** 
wKich might minimize employability impacts. A subsidized job in the public 
or nonprofit sector may simply utilize, existing skills, providing | wage 
which 1s largely offset by output. This occtrs *en job requirements are 
well-matched with the skill levels of participants* It 1s possible, 1n 
fact, for'skills and productivity to exceed wages, so that the public and 
nonprofit employers reap a double windfall benefit from putting the 
unemployed to, work. Work experience of this sort may help to avoid tfte 
deterioration of skills or motivation, a^d it may be a better reference^ 
thari an expended period of joblessness, so that it could Increase the ^ 
likelihood &f employment subsequently. On the other^hand, the jobless 
person can look for work full-time while the worker 1n a subsidized job 
must only search ' 1n off-fiours or upon termination. Even if the work 
experience -improves the chances of finding* work after the temporary job,, 
persons who do not participate are more 'likely to be employed in the' 
post-program period 'because at le^st some of thg^-fcAind continuing jobs 
during the time they might otherwise have participated. In this case, 
higher earnings rates are* likely because of abcOmulated senority. The 
subsidized jobs may felso be "makewofk," without any traininftor meaningful 
work experience, wi£h slatk 'supervision and limited WorksltfeN^iscipl ine. 
The jobs might br"cons*1dered oothing more' than constructiv^actrH^ies to 
-keep youth of^/t^e streets or simply a substitute for income transfers of 
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relief recipients and older ' workers. Where the jobs ^o not provide 
structured, -supervised work settings, they will not offer a- very good aging' 
yat, nor serve as effective entry and reentry mechanisms. They -might, in 
fact, have negative imjrcts, instilling bacfwork attitudes, eroding skills, 
and providing a black/iark rafher than a reference on the resume of the 
participant. 

The impact on employabili ty "is, thus, dependent on the -match-up of 
each worker with each job, the designed ' level of on-site 'or off-site 
training, the transition mechanisms, and the effectiveness of the manage- 
ment. The' major categories of subsidized work-in-school and summer jobs,; 
year-r6und work projects for dropouts, welfare recipients, offenders/ 
handicapped, and drug addicts, ^supported work and public service employment 
for the structurally and countercyclical^ unemployed— a^l subsume a raiige 
of local activities which vary widely in these dimensions. Some sunnier 
projects are training oriented while others are idle leaf-raking, Soma/PSE 
employees are in makework jobs while others may serve in highly-silled 
positions where transferrable skills are learned. As a generalization, 
however, the Summer Youth Employment Program emphasizes the/aging vat and 
constructive activity/income transfer approach, PSE Title VI places more 
emphasis on the productive work and OJT approaches, while Title 1 1 D and 
work experience under Title I IB more often emphasize work and training 
combinations. 



Providing Structured Work Experiences for the Hardest-to-Employ 

The supported work experiment was a ^five-year demonstration and 
research effort to determine the impact of work experience on the immediate 
and future employabili ty of four hard*to-employ groups: long-term AFDC 
recipients, ex-addicts, ex-offenders and young school dropouts. Supported 
work projects were designed— 1 ike most good work projects— to provide 
increasing demands, close supervision, and peer support with the aim of 
gradually improving the employabil i ty of the disadvantaged up ttf competi- 
tive labor market standards. While the actual work done in the 15 projects 
nationwide paralleled the types of activities undertaken under most CETA 
work experience programs—housing rehabilitation, painting, health care, 
building maintenance, day care, and park maintenance— there was also a 
limited degree of manufacturing and sale of servicesno the private sector, 
as well, as an attempt to involve business and labor In the activities. The 
projects were run by carefully-selected operators under the oversight- of 
the Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation. ■ inhere three-fourths to 
four-fifths of most CETA-funded work experience program expendi turesr go for 
wages and salaries, less than half of the full costs (net of research) of 
supported worR were for income support', reflecting greater supervision and 
more careful management. The projects operated for three to five years and 
were* thus, more stable than the normal subsidized work projects. The 
average length of stay for participants was 6.7 months, compared to 5.0 fQr 
Title I IB work experience participants and 11.3 months for Title I ID PSE 
participants in fiscal 1977-1979. Jn other words, the post-program impacts 
< of supported work- are indicative of the effects of well-run, stable, "en- 
riched,^ arvd more targeted work projects. 70/ Any observed impacts are, 
thus, likelj to be more positive- than the average tor CETA work* experience, 
and similar to that portion of public service employment activities tar- 
geted to similar clienteles. 
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OveraU, supported work had minimal . impacts on post-program .labor 
market success. During the period 19-27 months after^enrol lment (after 
adjusting for the fact that some of the participants ,were still in 
Supported work), the average employment rates of the ex-addict, youth, and 
ex-offender groups w^pe all, below those of carefully matched control -groups 
(Figure 3.10). Only ^heAFDC cohort experienced employment gains. Monthly 
/hours of employment changed little for any of the groups, except again for 
the- AFDC cohort. Average wage levels rose noticeably for the AFDC group, 
modestly for youth, and minimally for ex-addicts and offenders, as compared 
to their respective control groups. 

m 

The gains of the AFDC group were primarily the result of iocreased 
post-program public sector employment. During the ^9-27 month post- 
enrollment period, the 'employment rate for the AFDC fWrticipafits who had 
left supported work was 6.5 percentage points higher than for 'controls. 
The chances of being employed and in public- sector jobs subsidized by CETA 
or. WIN were 2.8 percentage points higher for ex-fartici pants than controls 
cfuring this period. The differential in employment rates in unsubsidized 
public sector job^was 8. Tpercentage points.. In other words, pos*t-program 
public sector jobs accounted for all of the employment gains relative to 
controls. 71/ •* 

Another perspective is to consider the sources of average monthly 
earnings for experimental s and controls dujtag the 19-27 month period. Of 
the estimated differential of $71 monthlyTn favor of the AFDC supported 
work part ici pants, # 88 percent resulted foj: greater CETA, WIN, supported 
for*k or other public sector earnings. 72/ 



r 



Average Monthly Earnings of AFDC Supported Work 
Cohorts and Controls During' 19-^27 Month Period After Enrollment 

Distribution 



h 



Earnings All Jobs 
Supported Work 
CETA, WIN 

Other Public Sector' 
Private Sector 



Participants 
$236.92' 

4.71 

' 37.16 , 
70.94 
124.11 



Controls 

$166.34 
0.00 
30.69 
„ 19.92 
115.73 



Difference 

$70.58 
4.71 
6.47 
51.02 ' 
8.38 



of 

Difference 

100.0% 

6.7 

9.2 
72.3 
11.9 ~ 



The lack of significant post-program, employment -impacts for the other 
supported work clien.t groups was, 4n turn, related to their lack of 
transition into public sector jobs. For instance, supported work youth and 
ex-offender participants were .2 percent and ?6 percent, respectively, less 
likely than their respective contra! groups to be employed in unsubsidized 
jobs* 1n the public sector during the 19-27 month post-enrollment period. 
The Hkel 1hood ,of post-program subsidized employment was higher by 1.4 
percentage points and .4 percentage points, respectively, but even these 
differentials were substantial ly less than tho*se between AFDC participants 
and controls. The limited transition rates for the youth and ex-offenders 
compared to AFDC participants reflected their relative employabil ity . The 
likelihood of unsubsidized^publ ic sector employment was 12.0 percent for 
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Figure 3.10 

Employment Experience of Supported Work Participants 
and Controls, 19-27 Months After Enrolling 
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Source: The Board of Directors, -^Manpower Demonstration Research Cor- 
poration > ' Summary and Findings of the' National Supported Work 
Demonstration (Cambridge, Mass. : BaTTTnger Publishing Co. , 
1980) ;. Rebecca Maynajrd , The Impact of Supported Work on Young 
School Dropouts . Stanl ey Masters and % Rebecca Haynard, TRe 
Impact of Supported Work on Long-Term Recipients of AFDC Benefits; 
:k1nson and Rebecca Maynard, The " ' r " 



therlne Dickinson and Rebecca Maynard, 
Work on Ex -Add lets , and Irving P1l1av1n, 
Work on Ex-Offenders* (New York, New York: 
Research Corporation, 1981). 
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the AFDC control group, 7.0 percent for th^yauth control group and ^.3 for 
the ex-offender controls. In other words, even 1n the absence of supported 
work and its placement/QJT effects, long-term AFDC recipients were con- 
sidered more favorably by the public sector emplpyers thaa offenders or 
dropout youth, 73/ t 

This evidence Suggests that supported work served as a try-out. or OJT 
mechanism for AFDC recipients but not=4or the other groups. Absent this 
effect, it Seemed to have little impact o^ employabil i ty. The effec- 
tiveness of supported work as a transition mechanism was limited since even 
for AFDC participants, less than seven in a hundred mdr^than expected 
entered unsubsidized public sector jobs, while for the 'less attractive 
ex-offender and youth groups, there was no increase in transition into un- 
subsidized public employment^ 74/ 

Wh^ PS.E Yields Earnings Gains and Work Experience Does Not 

For work experience participants in 1976, the Social Security covered 
earnings in 1977 were an estimated $149 less than those of matched 
controls, and $187 less in 1978. For PSE participants, the post-program 
earnings were $261 and $326, respectively, higher than those~of .controls. 
Adjustments for undercoverage of post-program public sector earrtings 
Increase the differentials even more in favor of PSE. Why 'did PSE have 
such positive effects while work experience did not? 

Arw*>bv1ous consideration is that PSE served a jnore employable 
population. The individuals who entered PSE in fiscal 19/6 had] Social 
Security-covered earnings coring 1974 which were double thosfe roV in- 
dividuals subsequently entering work experience. The 1977 average earnings 
of the control group for 1976 PSE terminees were half again those of the 
work experience participants. 75/ Yet this alone*1s not an explanation for 
the differences, since the net impacts for PSE and work experience were 
estimated by comparison with individuals having similar characteristics. 
Moreover, most demographic groups, Including the more disadvantaged among 
PSE participants, experienced greater post-program emplo^nent th^n when 
they participated 1n work experience (Table 3^16). ^Estimates af the 
earnings of subgroups of PSE and work experience participants measured 
relative to control groups suggest that annual earnings gains (the 1978 
levels *>r al 1 fiscal 1976 terminees) were higher for almost all* cohorts 1n, 
the CETA population (Table 3.17). 

The "extras" received along with PSE were certainly not an explanation 
for these more favorable post-program outcomes*. In fiscal 1976, before 
training was required as a component of public service employment, only .3 
percent of PSE funds were, spent on training, so this was certainly not a' 
cause of the difference. 76/ Likewise, 9 percent of adult work experience 
participants, compared to 8 percent of PSE particpants, received supportive 
services (health -or child care, transportation *or residential support^, 
while 40 and 37 percent, respectively, received \ man power services 
(counseling, 6r1entat1on,\ coaching, job referral, follow-up, , or other). 
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# Table 3.16 

Employment Rates Three Months After -Termination of* Fiscal .1976 
• Work Experience and Public Service Employment Participants 



Selected Characteristics 



Public , 
Service 
Employment 
Participants 



r 



Age 



Male 
Female 
at Entry 
18-21 
22-29 
30-44 
45-54 



55 ^nd 
Educatiorr 




over 
at Entry 
ade or less 
1th grade 
or equivalent 
Beyond high- school 
Minority Status 

White, excluding Hispanic 

Black 

Hispanic 

'Other 

Employment Barrier at Entry 

Physical/Health - ' 

Criminal record^ f 

Limited English 

None of the above 
Family Receiving Benefits at Entry 

AFDC 

Supplemental Security Income 
% Other public assistance . 
Food stamps 
Housing assistance 
None of these 



Work 
Experience 
Participants 



57% 


s 5256 - 


60 


/• 54 


52 


51 


51 -i 


53 


59 


" 52 


64 


54 


c o 

58 


61 


bU 




54 


49* 


59 


52 


c o 

58 


52 


57 


* EC . 

. 55 


60 ■ 


55 


50 


• 46 


59 


• • 47 . 


50- 


60 


33 


39 


52 


50 


48 


49 


60 - 


56 


53- " 


46 " 


73 


41 


43 * 


ZZ' 


49 


42 


48 


47 


*59 


54 



Source: Westat, Inc. Post'program Experience and Pre/Post Comparisons 
for Tralnees'Who Entered CETA During Fiscal Year 1976 (July 
1975-June 1976) (Washington, D.C. : Employment and Training 
Administration, Office of Policy, Evaluation and Research, - 
March 1979), Tables 37-38. 
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: Estimated 1978 Participant/Control Earnings Differentials For 


r 1 sea i iy/D worK 


experience ana kudnc 
* * 


Service Employment Participants 








ui t Terence 




* • • 




Between , 




> 


(2) 


Gains of 


* 




Gains of 


Public Service 




Gains of , 


Public Service 


Employment - 


- 


worx experience 


Employment 


Participants and 




participants 


Participants ^ 


v Work Experience 


* 


-Keiative to 


Kc I all vc tu 


Part Iri ntc 
rare i v* i ua nio * 




. Controls 


Controls 


[(2) - (1)] 


•17 10 * 


t9AQ 


$ 966 


$ 717 


tcri9i' • 


-K91 


483 


1104 


9 9 9C 


1 91 


1 Q7 
id/ 




26-29^ 


-716 


723 


1439 . 


30-44, 


-436 


113 


549 


45+ 


563 


732 


169 


White males 


-471 


429 


900 


Minority malts 


-197 * 


. -562 


-365 


White females 


-34 • ■ 


1192 


1226 


Minority females 


442 ; 


1098 


656 


Low earners 


-195 


•834 


1029 


Mixed and Intermediate 






earners 


-228 ' ^ 


331 


' 559 


High. earners 


-228 


.153 


381 



Source: Westat, Inc. Impact on 197,8 Earnings* of New FY 1976 CETA Enrollees 
1g Selected Program Activities (Washington, D.C.: Employment and 
. Training Administration, Office of Policy, Evaluation and Research, 
February 1981). 

The major explanation for the differing earnings 1mpacts h of PSE and 
work experience lies in their relative effects <-on transition r^tes into 
unsubsldized public sec tor employments For second half fiscal 1975 work 
experience partlci pantsVfce percentage engaged in unsubsldfzed public 
sector work cose from percent one year, prior to entry to 24 percent one 
year after termination (Figure 3.11). For PSE participants, the increase * 
was from. 12 to 35 percent. The employment rate of work experience par- * 
.tidpantsy rose from, 53, to 59 percent ove^this period, while for PSE 
participants, the Increase was from 55 percen#to 68 percent.. Thus, the 
increases 1n post-program public sector employment (13 percentage points 
for work oyjerience participants and 23 , percentage points for .PSE) 
accounted for all of employment gains for both work experience and PSE 
termlnees, while the difference in the Increases in |xjblic sector em- 
ployment rates for PSE and work experience participants equalled the 
differential in post-program employment rates. Among both groups, the 
probability of, 'employment one year after '^termination for participants not 
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FIGURE 3,11 - . 

EMPLOYMENT RATES BY SECTOR FOR SECOND HALF FISCAL 1975 ' 
PSE ANO WORK EXPERIENCE PARTICIPANTS 
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Westat, Inc. CLMS Follow-up Report Ho} 3 (36 Months After Entry) 
Experiences r 1n the' First Two Postprogram Years, With Bre/Post Com- 
parisons, For Termlnees Who Entered C'ETA During January- June 1975 . 

Employment and Training .Administration, 
Evaluaton awA> Research^ December 1980), Table 



Washington, D.C. 
Office of Policy, 
39. 



subsequently employed In the public sector remained about the same as the 
probability one year before entry, 4 

For fiscal 1976 participants in work experience and PSE, the one-year 
post- termination public, sector employment rates werje 18 percent and 24 
percent, respectively. * Th? differential between the employment rates of 
the two/groyps was 8 percentage points 1n **vor of PSE terminees. In other 
words, the differential in public sector employment » rates accounted for 
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. * three-fourths of the overall employment differential. Alternatively, the 
empftyment rate increases from one year pre-CETA to on8 ygar post-termina- 
tioTMwe^;7 percentage' points, for work experience participants 'and 16 
• percefl^ffe' points for PSE participants. - Assuming, as was the case for 1975 
r participants* tfiat both groups had the iamfe cbmnces of public sector em- 
ployment a ye^r' before* entry, thfc 6 percentage point difference between the 
^iactreases >rt public sectar employment rates for work experience ancK P'SE 
^^terminees "accounted for a major portion of 9 perc f entage^j)Oint differential 
in overall iempl6yment £ate gains / 78/ 

. :j "Desp^e the negative post-program, earnings impacts estimated from the 

CLMS-CPS artalysis, Work experience had positive effects ^for the half of 
participants who were placed at exit, of whom over half were working in the 
public sector according to data for 1975 participants, r The estimated 1977 
A earnings of 1976 work experience participants who were- placed, were $577 
higher than those of controls, for 1975 PSE participants, 57 perpent were 
placed and 6i percent "of these were employed -in the public sector. Among 
197S particiortts^placed, the earnings were $1433 higher in 1977 than for 
matched contr^s. 79/ + * 



The collusion ,is that^he benefits of* PSE or vtork experience accrife, 
<4t • primarily wtrcre it^ functions as a try-out or trailing ground' for entry into 
the public sector. The transition rates from, work* experience are lower 
«than fpr^ PSE, and ttencf* the benefits less;. PSE, in this sense, operates 
j Tike^Tj albeit with a, lowe^ transition rate. Fifty-five percent of 1^6 
^ - , PSE participants were employed on^ month post-CETA and only three-fifths ftf 
those irjr. public Sector jobs, compared to 75 percent of 4f)JT participants oy 
whom s^en-eighths were in private sector jofcrc. It might be speculateaK 
that PSE does urot have as high a baiting averag§ as OJJ* because a segment \ 
of PSE activities aVe very much i™e work experience—short-tern project ) 
work which js, not directly linlced to unsubsidized public jobs\ This raises' 
the possTbility that more recent PSE efforts,/ which emphasize tbe project 1 
mode and are targeted to the )oost^iife4^ntaged,- may not achieve the sub- 
'\ % st'antial net impacts of PSE as operated virt fiscal 1975. 

Work and Training^ ^pibina tions 



0 



J\ smaU proportion of CETA participants are enrolled in "multiple 
activities^" i.e., they move from one primary activity to, another. Among 
fiscal f976 entrants (excluding those* in direct referral and summer youth 
programs), 6 percent participated in activity combinations broken down as 
f of lows -.'80/ . " \ 

^ \ ' \ ^ ! 

4 " Classroom and o/Hthe-job training r ,19% 

Classroom traiAg and subsidized work 48 

' • Subsidized workaflAOJT % * 11 

WorkyKfferience and PSE * . 16 

. IJjptf or more activi ties' » 6 

K Tfie estimated post-program earnings gains of^these mul tipje-activi ty ' 
participants .were less thaa for classroom and on-the-job trainees, but more 
than* for participants in subsidised employment, i.e., work experience and 
public, service employment combined (table 3.18)/ The benefits of multiple 
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• . * Table 3.18. 

1978 Estimated Earnings Relative to Controls Aor Significant Segments of 
• Fiscal 19/5 Participants, By Prim|ty CETA Assignment 



Multiple 
Activities ► 



Total m v 

White ,mal e 
Minority male ^ 
White female 
Minority female 

I- 10 weeks of 
participation 

II- 20 weelcs of 
participation 

21-40 weeks of 
..participation 
Over 4Q weeks of ^ 
participation 

"Previously low 

earners 
Previously 
-Nyite mediate 

and mixed earners 
PVeviously high 
eagpers . 

9 

Jklf years of age 
years of age 
22*£5 years of age 
26-29, years of age 
30-44 years of age 

Source: 



Classroom 
Training 



PSE/Work 
Experience 



On-The-Job 
Training 



$164 


m 


• 1Z1 . • 


* $574 


-obo 




J* >> 


CQQ 


331 


' 130 


% -345 


543 


574 - 


' 747 


521 


514 


1131 


698 


622 


111 


-i64 


no ■ 


'-369 


185 


107' „ 


244 


> * 


645 


209 


^98 ♦ ' 


371 . 


1273 


1181 


1 "30 A ^ 

1384 


231 . 




284 


420 ^ , 


132 


• 

— 811 






9. <- 




315 


266 


44 

• 


342 


->885 


1061 


8 


400 


165 


183 -» 


387 


697 


-455 


-17- 


-70 


9 617 


-66 


277 


-47 


414 


317 


445 


* 84 


339 


708 


' 1278 


-117- 


111 



We^tat, Inc. Impact on 1978 Earnings of New £Y 1976 CET-A Enrol lees 
In Selected Program Activities (Washington, D.C.:' Employment and 
Training Administration, Office of Policy, Evaluation and Research, 
February ^981). * ■ ~ . 
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activities, even raore than tht>se of classroom training, were dependent on 
length of sta/ % in part, perhaps, Because the ^mount of classroom training 
was diluted and in part because the mul tiple^assignments may have reflected 
transfer from stop gap components to-HxeHment activities with only the 
latter having earnings impacts. It appears Nja^persons with mixed earn- 
ings patterns, minorities, _and older ^w^icipants ^enefjted most from 
, multiple activities. However, these Conclusions. -are, extremely tentative 
because of the small'sample sizes in mul^ple activities/ < 

^ Where the gains of classroom training increased from the first to 
second post-program years, they declined fbr multiple activity recipients. 
In this regard, multiple activities had an impact pattern more like 
OJT. 81/ • . 

4 * Estimated Annual Earnings Ino*§ment. 
For Fiscal 1976 Trainees Terminating .in Calendar 1976 









Change 


i 


1977 


1978 


1977-1978 


Multiple. activities 


$356 


$164 


$-192 


Classroom training 


S47 




+95 


Work experience 






». * • 


and PSE 


58 


71 


+ 13 


On-the-job Training 


839 


— 574 


-265 



The proportion of time that enrollees in multiple activities speht in 
each separate component is i/nknown. Suggestively, if each component in the 
various multiple activities combinations is assigned equal weight, and^the 
earnings gains estimated for participants^ each separate activity are 
multiplied by/ their incidence in the ('various combinations, the 1978 
weighted gain' for the multiple activity categbry would be $196, or very 
close ' to Uie actual $164 gain. One might speculate that the separate 
effects of the components in the various combinations were additive. 

The Service Mix Alternatives demonstration mounted gnder the Youth 
Employment and Demonstration Projects Act sought to determine the relative 
effectiveness of different training and work combinations for out-of-school 
youth. In two sites,' dropouts were randomly assigned to 'equally intensive 
work, work and remediation, and strictly remediation components. In the 
third site, they were assigned to either work or a work and remediation 
combination. These alternative interventions yielded noticeably different 
post-program outcomes. Participants in the training-oriented components 
woVked full-time more frequently in^ the post-program period but, attended 
school or training less frequently. Participants in combination activities 
had patterns closer to the work experience component participants than the 
training componetrtH?artici pants. 82/^ * 
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Post-ProgWRT Status of Randomly Assigned Out-of- School 
Youth Participants in the Service Mix Alternatives Demonstration 

■ . 



( 



V* 



J 

w 

"3 



w- a. 

O 3 
O »* 

c 'o 



— a. 
o 3 
o • 

ti 



Site t and i 
Fu11-t,ime work 
Work/training 
co»bi nation 
Full-time training 
# 

Site 3 

Ful 1 -time work 
Aiork/traming 
con* i nation 



305 



31 
38 



4# 



42 



26% 



28 
14 



23T 



28 
41 



431 

21 
11 




, Worksites as Training Sites \ « 

The Ventures in Community Improvement (VICI) demonstratibn/fh nine 
sites was designed tp provide intensive Vocational skills trailing in the 
^workplace, and through linkages with unions and employer* grrfups, to use 

* publicly subsidized work as a transition mechanism into construction jobs r . 
and apprenticeships. Targeted to out-of-school youth, and providing work 
activities such as fefurbishina public facilities and repairing homes 
occupied by the poor and elderiy, the VICI program was similar .to' work 
experience activities funded under the Yputh Community Conservation, and 
Improvement Projects (as well a* supported work for youth)* Yet there were 
also several important differences: VICKprojects were larger (60 par- 
tlcipants^Kan average of 8 under YCCIP); they were funded for two years 
(vs. one^W* most YCCIP projects); they had more supervisors- (one 

* supervisor for* every six participants, compared to a 1 to 10 rati> 1n 
^typical YCCIP projects); much greater effort was placed on linkages with 

labor unions and apprenticeship programs, including N the firing of journey- 
men* as supervisors; the projects were better planned and managed than most 
youth work projects; and, rpost importantly, the work activities wefe 

structured to provide occupational skills training. 83/ 

* * 

The differences between VICI and* regular work projects are best 
illustrated by the cost breakdowns.* 84/ 
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.Cost per person year" 
Cost per participant 
Cost components 
Administrative 

Wages, salaries, and fringes 
Worksite supervisors - 
Training 
'Services * 



The basic question addressed by the VICI demonstration was whether 
this greater emphasis on supervision and training would*1ncrease the impact 
of tne work, experience on participant labor market success without 
sacrificing the output generated by menial work projects. ^ 







Average 


Average 


VICI 


YCCIP-1980 


$13,833 . 


• $7,793 


$6,917 


$2,985 


14% 


20% 


36 


* 59 


32 


9 


- lb 


7 


1 


m 6 







The' costs, of VICI 'and YCCIP were both offset by the productive output 
of participants. In the case of VICI, the estimated latio of value of 
output (as judged by independent appraisers) to totCl costs including 
overhead was $.42, and the value added per dollar of participant wages was 
$.32. 85/ For a sample of YCCIP projects, the estimated outpuf per dollar 
of costs^ was $.50, with $.46 in value added per dollar of participant 
wages. 86/ The simpler YCCIP projects hdd a higher output payoff because 
they were organized to do the type of work which youth could already 
perform or could masterwith very little effort, and there was limited 
expense for training and supervision. - In contrast, the VICI projects 
involved work which required skills training and in which youth were 
relatively less productive. .Output improved dramatically as VICI projects 
ran their course and participants acquired skills, whereas the productivity 
of YCCIP projects did not improve with time, £or instance, over the course^ 
of a year, the value of output per hour in one of the VICI projects most . 
carefully studied rose by 15 'percent reflecting the 'learning of par- 
ticipants. 87/ * 



three months 
rol group of 
ge-scale work 



The post-program empToyment rates of VICI, participant 
after tenjii nation were roughly the same as those of a co 
youth not selected for VICI and participants in comparably 1« 
projects ndt emphasizing training, although they were .h/gher than for 
regular YCGIP participants. .However, the hourly wages wereljngher for VICI 
^£erm1nees because they more often ^pund. their way into 'construction jobs 
and unions (Table 3.19). The benefi«\were largely realized- by the 19- and 
Ztf-year-old participants. 1fo , 
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Table 3.19 

Post-Program Employment Impacts of the Ventures 
In Community Improvement Demonstration 



Empl oyed * 

Employed 
ful 1 -tirte 
17-18 . 
19+ 

Employed 
skilled * 
construction 
(percent 
total ) 

Union membership 
(percent 
total ) 

Average wage 
among employed 
Total 
17-18 
IV 

Average wage 

among all 

termjnees 

(earnings 
' divided by 

total, hours 

of employment) 
Total 

♦ 19+ 



VICI 



Participants -Nonparticlpants 



Three-Month Follow/Up Status 



Participants in 
Comparably 
Large- Scale 
Work Projects 
Not 
Emphasizing 
Training 



. Control 
Oroup, 



36.8% 



29.4 
43.0 



6.1 



7.8 



$4.51 
4.08 
4.78 



51.66 
2.06 



34.3% 



35.7 
33.-9 



3.4 



0.9 



$3.88 
3.35 
,3.138 



$1.33 
1.32 



36.0%. 



33.6 
41.4 



3.3 



5.9 



$4.42 
3.38 
4.42 



$1.3 
TTI? 



1.83 



36 - 



. YCCIP 
Participants 

25.8% 



3.8 



1.8 



$3.31 
3.31 
■ 3.31 



$ .89 
.99 



Source: Corporation for Public/Private Ventures. Ventures 1n Community 
Improvement demonstration, unpublished findings. 
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The VICl experience demonstrates that- organizing work projects as 
training sites, and establishing linkages into the labor market through the 
hiring of journeymen as supervisors wiil increase the 1 i^elihoad that 
competencies will be gained and translated into job and J^k^eflliceship 
access. While Only a minority of participants actually rtalnzi^these 
opportunities,' the extra gains of this minority account for/ ne* impacts 
from enriched projects which probably justify their added costs (assuming 
that regular work experience activities such as YCCIF have no ,K< post : program 
net impact K 



Expediting Work Force Entry ^ 

The Summer Youtfr Employment Program (SYEP) was initially developed and 
continues tfc~~be supported primarily as a w^y to "keep* the streets quiet. 14 
By providing a first work experience to young people who would not other- 
wise find work Until Uter in tHeir teens, the summer jobs will hopefully 
ease the school -to-work transition problem. It is atso anticipated that 
the provision of income and earnings will to . some degree forestall 
economically motivated^rly. school leaving. 

i /Evidence suggests that summer employment dofj&^keep «the streets 
quieter. The arrest rates of participantrHti— oneTTarge multi-site summer 
demonstration focused on high-risk youth (one-fourth, adjudicated offenders) 
were 1.5 per hundred among participants but 3.2 per / hundred among controls 
during the summer months. For the offender subgroup, the rates were 4.9 
pq,r hundred for participants compared to 6.7 per hundred for matched 
nonparticipants. Tbe summer enroHees age 14-17 at entry had a 1.4 per 
hundred rate compared to 4.1 per hundred for controls. 88/ These results 
might be contrasted with the negative f.indings of the supported work 
experiment. Supported work served an older group (seven of ten par- 
ticipants were age 18 or over, compared to just one in five summer 
enrol lees). It appears that the type of trouble with the law' which occurs 
for young teenagers during summer idleness can be deterred by constructive 
options even though the types of crime committed by older, out-of-school 
youth are not affected by work. 

Summer jobs, also have a positive impact on *eturn-to-school proba- 
bilities. Only a minority of the summer enrollees are at risk of dropping 
out, but' a significant share of these are affected. AMong a national 
sample of 197$ summer participants, 6.1 percent did not return to school, 
compared to 9.4 percent of a comparison group of 'nonpartiyi pants. 89/ The 
multi-site summer demonstration with high risk youth fourra the portion not 
in^school or training ^t the threerjaonth follow-up point was 26 percent for 
the N >participants compared to 30* percent for matched nonparticipartts. 90/ 
Under the Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects, the guarantee of a 
sdmmer and part-time school -year job for all poor youth remaining in or 
returning to school increased the share of dropoutsN°eentering school the 
next /all from 22 percent to 36 perceng and the proportion of underclassmen 
returning the next school .year from 76 percent to 80 percent. 91/ Since 
many -enrollees chose to work only in the summer^the vast majority of 
employment hours under Entitlement were in the summer months; thus, the 
school retention and return effects were largely tfce result of ' summer 
employment. fc „ 
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The basic issue,, however, 1s whether the summer wprk experiertce 
accelerates entry Into the work force, there is no question that the* 
disadvantaged youth served by the .sunnier program would otherwise have few 
employment opportunities. In 1980, 43 percenOof the ■ 700,000 -summer 
participants were age ..'14 . or,, 15, and an additional 39 percent were age 
/16-17. * Among these disadvantaged .and .largely -(66 percent) minority youth, 
53 percent had no earnfngs in the previous year, and 37 percent had 
earnings lesstthan $1,000. Only 29 percent worked in- the previous summer, 
and sipce" 17 percent were previous CETA participants, it is. a safe bet 
that, tfpr many, the previous employment *as 4n the summer program. 92/ In 
contrast, 25 percent of all 14-15 yea^old students reported employment 
V while in school in March 1979, as did 48 percent of 16-17 year-olds. 
I T«hree-fourths of 16-17 year-olds, six-sevenths of the 18-19 year-olds, and 
half of 14-15 year-olds held a job at. some point over the course of the 
previous year, which „would yield a weighted work experience rate of 66 
percent in contrast to the 47 percent rate for summer program entrants. 93/ 

The opportunity to begin working at an earlier age or more Dearly -at 
the same time as nondisadvantaged youth, accelerates the labor market entry 
process, irvcreasing the likelihood of cmbjning school and work. Three 
months 'after the end of the 1979 si/mnw program, 25 percent of* par- 
ticipants, compared to 19 percent of W[»rticipating control s, .reported 
that they had worked since the summer or were currently working in 
part-time jobs. The part-time employment effect was most marked among 
14-to-16-year-old black males with low reading skills, lipfted knowledge of 
the. world-of-worfc % and low sel f-esteem, as well as for black and white 
females this age sharing these .employment handicaps at entry. Among such 
participants, the rate bf post-program part-time work was 34 percent, 
compared to 10 percent for controls. 94/ * The la^e-scale demonstration 
program with high risk youth also documented an increase in part-time 
employment ovef the three-monxh follow-up period, with a rate of 14 percent 
for experimental s, compared to 8 percent for controls. 95/ 

In sumM«y-, work experience can be useful for young people in* 
advancing tl^process of workforce entry. It can be combined with training 
activities in a sequence, with benefits roughly proportional to the degree 
of trainina in the activity mix. A worksite may be structured -as a 
training site and can yield some of the benefits of classroom and on- m 
the-job training while producing useful output, but this model is the 
exception richer than the rule in local work experience programs. In most 
other ci rdWstances, the subsidized work will bnl^ have post-program 
impacts if it serves as a try-out or on-the-job training mechani srn for an 
existing unsubsidized job in the public or nonprofit sector. 

Benefits and Costs for Work Programs . -* 

The limited post-program earnings impacts of work experience do not 
necessarily mean that it is a poor investment. For instance, adminis- 
jf tration, services, and training under publ ic servite employment amounted to 
' less than 5 percent of the total cost in fiscal 1976. If participants * 
produced an output valued at, close to thtfir wages and salaries, and if the 
post-program gaihs of $350-$750 annually were, indeed, net benefits to 
society, there is^ no doubt that 4 benefits exceeded the costs. The un- 
certainty is whether 'the post-program gains— whlrtf resulted largely from * 
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increased , unsubsidized public sector employment—were, indeed, net 
benefits. If the employment of PSE participa/its in regular public sector 
jobs resulted in displacement df other similar workers who would have been 
hired, there was no net social benefit. If the participants were more 
disadvantaged than those ordinarily hired, .and the jobs were secured 
through leverage, these workers might have performed less effectively so 
that the increased post-program employment would not necessarily represent 
a social benefit. Only if the subsidized work experience, provided' training ■ 
for ttte subsequent job, so that skills improved*, and only if the par- 
ticipants subsequently performed at the same levels as other hires, would 
the post-program earnings gains equal - benefits (and, then, only to the 
extent that wages in the public sector were not inflated). 

The supported work experiment provided the only careful benefit-cost 
estimates for project- type work programs' for the* severely disadvantaged. 
Using essentially the same methodology as in the Job Corps Evaluation, 
benefits and costs were calculated for each of the separate target groups 
of supported work: - 

Supported Work Benefit-Cost Estimates 

Participant benchmark 
> Group / Low High tstimate 

AFDC 1.4 ' 2.4 ■ 2.2 

' Ex-additts , 1.0 3.1 4 2.2 

Youth 0.2 0.9 0.7 

Ex-offenders 0.6 1.3 

*The output produced by the - supported work projects was estimated to 
offset 65, 77, 68, and 64 percent, respectively, of the costs of serving 
each of these target groups. For the AFDC group, the present value of 
in-program and projected post-program,, earnings gains were 32 percent above 
the costs. However, for ex-addicts the present value of post-program gains 
represented only 15 percent ttf costs, and, for youth only 1 percent. But 
for ex-addicts, the present varve of crime reduction was estimated to equal 
the cost. Clearly, then, work Experience can pay off even if it produces 
meager post-program changes In \employnertt and earnings if *the value of 
output substantial ly offsets the \osts, and if the groups served are hi^h 
risk so .that their foregone eaming^p^ limited and the chances qf 
reducing cruie or drug abuse are higher . ^6/ 
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SECTION 5; 

* * A THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVE 

.The purpose of training is to improve the ability of individuals to 
compete and perform 1n the labor marjcet. The impact^ of • training . 1s 
ultimately determined not only by its quality, intensity, and targeting,, 
but, also by tKe characteristics of the labor market In which it functions. 
Where there 3^e few job vacancies andean excess* of already trained workers, 
training will obviously have less payoff for participants and the economy 
than in at dynamic labor market experiencing rapid employment growth and 
technological "change. Where discrimination's prevalent, the payoff of 
training will be limited for its victims. To the degree that skills and 
potential are measured by credentials rather than demonstrated capacities, 
thoy trained but without acceptable credentials may not get jobs while 
those who attain credentials everf though lacking commensurate skills may 
reap- the^ rewards. Where firms limit hiring to entry jobs, filling all 
. advanced opportunities from within, or where the only available jobs are in 
a secondary labor market' characterized by low wages, high turnover, and 
constrained opportunities for advancement, then the options for training 
may be very limited. If career paths are a series of st§pping-s tones 
rather than tracks, if the trainees enter a competitive labor market with 
their chances improved but training-related jobs not assured, if employment 
chances are rationedfcaccording to past accomplishments as much as current 
abilities, and if job requirements are unstated, then training payoffs will 
not be as direct or certain as when job requirements are known and workers' 
will be hired if they have the necessary skills whatever their backgrounds. 

There are a num.ber of theories and concepts describing the labor 
market and hovr it functions. These give differing weight to competitive 
processes, discrimination, firm-specific job structures, knowledge on the 
part of employers and jbbseekers, employment barriers, and other factors. 
As a result, these theories have significantly different ' impl ications 
concerning. the impact and effectiveness of training. 

The neoclassic marginal productivity theory,', and the human capital 
investment notion which* is based on this theory, provide a reasonable 
description of the aggregate levels and broad distributions of employment, 

Cngs, and wages. However, the assumptions of these concepts become 
realistic and the appl icatiqns less predictive as the focus narrows, 
theories of credential 1ng, dlsorimi wion/ labor market segmentatidn, 
internal labor markets or < job stnrctures have been introduced * to 
in the anomal.ies in neoclassic predictions. They suggest that labor 
}is anything but homogeneous, that skills and_ abilities are not easily 
determined, that acquired, skills may not be recognized without credentials, 
that they may not pay off equally for different groups, that the labor 
market may not .recognize training which occur^ outside .the workplace, or 
even worse, may seek to maintafn an w unskilled, hic)h turnover labor force. 
Probablistic and Markovian labor market theories suggest that 'the chances 
of employment and* skill utilization at any one point in time affect those 
at the next point in time 1n a cumulative fashion for each individual and 
group. -As a consequence, there, -are limits to what can be achieved by 
limited duration ' interventions that can only alteV a few variables in the 
complex probablistic equation which predicts lVbor market success. While 
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immediate chances can" be improved, and -while this may lead to cumulative 
and positive effects, there are i\o certain routes and ^to^Juture cannQt be 
easily rewritten. * ^ 

Each' of these sets of labor market theories and concepts is ap- 
propriate in certain circumstances an^for certain purposes. Yet they 
offer differing and sometimes contradictory guidance vis-a-^vis the role and 
impacts of training. Some conceptual integration of thesfe theories is 
needed to provide a framework ' for the diverse information about the 
substance j 'Impacts, Institutional arrangements and outcomes of training. 
-J)ne possible integration* is as follows: > 



Ranking Jobseeker;s According to Documented Employability , p 

Workers and would-be workers at any point in time can be ranked in 
terms of "documented employabili ty M --a combination of academic credentials, 
vocational training, work experience, and employer recommendations, along 
with age* race, sex, and other demographic characteristics. The mix of 
factors used to document employability, and tt^^eight they are given, will 
vary in Afferent situations. At the lower" end of the employability 
ranking, evidence of dependable work habits, a high school diploma, and the 
lack of, black 'marks such* as a criminal record, make one individual a better 
bet than another who has no work experience and a GEO rather than a regular 
diploma. At the upper end of the scale, the differentiating factor may be 
a sheepskin from an Ivy League rather than community college, or previous 
employment with firms recognized .for their strict hiring and employment 
standards or their high quality Staff development programs.- v 

r While these employability determinants and rankings cannot be 
translated into specific mathematical functions, there is no doubt that 
employers undertake such calculations each time they make a hiring 
decision. Tbe-factors which enter into their rankings are those that can 
be documented or observed, i.e«, the types of information usually found on 
appl ications* for work. "Essentially, the employer must make a judgment 
about each individual based on the averages for persons with 'similar 
characteristics. Until persons are pUced in a job, it is hard to tell 
whether' they . will perform better or wuWwSt^n the averages for similar 
# pe?sons. A variety of supplementary approaches may be used to discriminate 
beyond what is 'readily observable— for instance, extensive interviews, 
reference checking, and test batteries—but these screwing devices merely 
narrow the range of uncertainty, rather than eliminating it. 

"Persons who. are available for work at any point in time— the tin- 
♦employed and discouraged—will have, on average, a lower level of docu- 
mented employability than -those Who are employed and will be more con- 
centrated in the lower tail of the employability distribution. This is 
because entrants and reentrants into the labor force who have limited prior 
work experience and" ski! 15, as well as the long-term unemployed who are 
unable to find work in the competitive labor force, are overrepresentfcd 
among the unempllDyed and discouraged. Yet the available work force also 
includes some . individuals with significant empToyability who are simply 
facing temporary problems or are carefully shopping around for jobs (Figure 
3.12). < 
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UfJkt 3.12 

DOCUMENTED EMPLOY ABILITY DBTRIBUTION OF AVAILABLE WORK FORCE 
AND OF TOTAL WO$K FORtE 



TOTAL WORK FORCE 
EMPLOYED. DISCOURAGES" AND UNEMPLOYED) 




The individuals- *t the lowest tail of the documented employability 
distribution of 'the- available work force include the mentally retarded, / 
emotionally disturbed, drug addicts and others who have the most severe 
impediments to employment. Next are young school dropouts with • limited 
work experience, tex-of fenders and perhaps long-term welfare recipients and 
the physically handicapped. The bulk of high school graduates\who have 
only a few years work experience and no post- secondary or on-the-joh train- „ 
ing, are concentrated in the next segment, .along with female re-entrants^- 
into the labor force who may have a higher level of education but have not \ 
had substantial* or recent work experience. Prime age workers with 
measurable skills and longer work histories occupy the central portion of 
the distribution. The upper tail consists of professionals, managers and 
technical workers with increasingly specific skills an* credentials. • . 

/ . ' , 

\ These segments of the distribution are riot demarcated. F6r instance, 
a high school dropout with limited work . experience and with a criminal 
recortl might be considered a -better bet than, others with the same back- 
ground if he or she completes a pre-apprenticesliip program, acquires a GED, 
or seVves honorably in the military. 'Conversely, the dropout with a_ 
dishonorable discharge or an unsuccessful training experience might be 
shunned by employers willing to hire other dropouts. An experienced worker 
with, an obsolete skill will rank lower than an inexperienced entry worker 
* trained in a new technology. * 



Varying Potential of Individuals with Similar Credentials „ 

Individuals in the available work force who are ranked at the same 
level of documented emftloyabil 1 ty may . nevertheless vary in their ability 
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and readiness to function in the typical job which - wil 1 hire them. They 
jnay. also differ in their capacity to leapf^ofice on the job, to improve 
their skills and productivity by outside expediences, and to advance in the 
internal labor market. As an example, young dropouts ranked at the lower 
end of the documented employability .distribution include some individuals 
who left school because of the lack of chal lenge, who will* blossom in the 
work place and who. have the. potential to. complete college or to master the 
most demanding sJwJls. Others may be "street-wise" youth who talk a good 
game but Jack the Drains or "sticktui tiveness" to perform adequately on the 
job or to gain high school level competencies. It is difficult, if not 
impossible, to distinguish a£ the hiring door between these individuals. 
As another example, three high-school * graduates may each have had five 
years of fntermi ttent experience in construction work. One may be an 
extremely hard worker, another may do just enough to get^ by and not be 
fired, and the third may have been fired from jobs, but in another city 
y/here references cannot be easily * checked. The differences cannot be 
ascertained until -after the hiring .decision. / 

The labor market, the education system, and time itself seifve as 
sorting mechanisms and proving grounds which test potential and document 
success ~~or failure, translating potential into documented employability. 
Thus, there will probably be less variance in potential among individuals 
ranked at the upper end of *the documented employabil ity • distribution. 
Because the stakes are greater for the empl oyer* -hi ring for more skilled, 
jobs and the individual seeking more skilled work, much more care is tajcen 
in specifying requirements ancj determining individual skills and abilities. 
But the frequent turnover of even the highest level executives suggests 
that uncertainties remain. 

Varying priority may be' placed cm the two basic factors ^determining 
potential employabil ity—the ability to perform immediately and the 
capacity to improve and advance. At the lowest end of the employability 
distribution, the capacity to learn and advance may be given modest weight 
by employers who are concerned with present needs and expect little more 
from employees. For instance, employers hiring teenagers during the summer 
or the hard-core unemployed for transient jobs are rarely doing so with the 
expectation that such workers will stay and advance. Future potential is 
probably given mor£ weight at mid-levels inthe employability distribution, 
but less at the highest levels where the individual is paid to deliver the 
skills and abil i ties' which are more precisely documented- Employers hiring 
workers at any specific documented 'employBbil ity level will .also vary in 
the weight they give present vs. future potential. Some employers are more 
concerned with immediate capacity, others with the future capacity, but in 
setting t\\e documented employability level required for the job, ttiey 
implicitly accept the average immediate and future potential among persons 
at this level . . 

The weight given in employabil i ty documentation to any observable 
factor- depends on its ability to distinguish between th^likely performance 
of individuals with and wi thout ^his "feature. Thus, dropout youth are Hi 
ranked low because, on average* they are poor bets. It is difficulty to 
distinguish between them and thus risky to hirdf triem directly into 
career-entry job since there is a high chance of failure, even though a 
large percentage might also be able to succeed. Obviously, individuals 
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^GrlthJHgh potential, but characteristics uSuai ly associated with negative 
performance or simply greater uncertainty, will suffer. Race or sex may be 
used as. a shorthand in identifying likely performance, disregarding that 

* • the variance among persons of the same race will be quite large. Suth sta- 

tisticaVdiscrimination, which^assigns to each person with an attribute the. 
average potential of all persons with this attribute, may be, justified 'from 
tbe employer's perspective tt, the extent it is based on experience rather 
than prejudice, 'yet the result is to handicap those minorities or females 
' with above average potential. Such discrimination may also be compounded 
by racism or sexism. For instance^n employer may act on a stereotype 
concerning a race or- sex group without a statistical experience base to 
document these judgments. Likewise, where . employment expediences are 
cumulative, past statistical discrimination can have- cumulative impacts,* 
i.e*. , those^ictims of discrimination with innate potential tovje less of a\ 
chance to prove themselves and to develop. 

^ u The distribution ot potential employability' among individuals at each 
u- level of documented employability can be illustrated by an overlaid 

* distribution (Figure 3.13). Those with documented employability level A 



FIGURE 3.13 

POTENTIAL EMPLOYABILITY DISTRIBUTIONS AMONG PERSONS WITH LOW, 
AND HIGH DOCUMENTED EMPLOYABILITY 
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can be ranked according to potential employability as represented by the 
curve intersetting the documented employability distribution at this point. 
Th# distribution of potential ~ at documented employability level C illu- 
strates the lesser variance in potential posited at higher levels of 
documented employability. • 
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* The Demand fotjftorklEs wi'tfr Each Level of Documented Employabil i ty ~ 

the employment .opportunities available at any point time, which are 
reflected in .want-ads and job .vacancy measures, t may also be ranked 
according to the standards that the employers set for entry workers, i.e., 

*1nts/ / for the jobs (Figure 3.14). 
_ thtTmost technical, desirable and 

obs- with the "best" employers: In the lower tail of the 
e the memial, undesirable and low- pa id ."secondary labor 
^wK^hcan util ize- workers wbo~ lack training or previous 
hesejob?^pe oftpn structured in -the expectation of high 
reaching far* down the labor queue, they will accept workers 



their "documi 
At the high 
remunerative 
^distribution 
market" jobs 
-'experience, 
turnover. By 



ted i^iployabil i ty requirements 
or the distribution are 

• A. I .1 II L a. II 



accept woi 

of widely varying • potential , fire thos^e with limited abil i ty,attrf<not be 1 
concerned when the workers with greater ability soon leave for.greener 
pastures. Ther§ is a minimum employable ity requirement— individuals with 
documented employability ,belpw -Ihis 4eveJ wilV^not te hired without 
subsidy. *The floor is deteminetfv" in part, by we ninimunt wage, but more 
significantly,, by theaggregate balance of jobseekers^and jobs, arrtl by the* 
fact that workers wi y severe handicaps are likely to subtract from, rather 
than add to, outjiutv bec^jjse of ,\£he,* high probabil i ty of turnover and the 
need for extra training and supervision*. 
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AVAILABLE EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES BY DOCUMENTED EMPLOYABILITY REQUIREMENT^ 
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^Jhe pressures of supply and demand in the. labor market determine the 
cecji^ements which ar| established for any set of jobs. Every employer 
warfts t/}§ best possible workers tjut milst settle for an Average skill level 
among new* hire's which^, in neoclassical terms, ~wil> \arn Us marginal 
revenue product. the overall .labor market is sl^ack, and a firm can get 
more qualified or lower risk workers at the saroe compensation, the employer 
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will usually increase the documented employability requirements. Con- 
versely, in tight labor , markets, when there are fewer skilled ^workers 
available and, they must bg| paid mdre, the employer will accept worker? who 
in normal times would be considered inadequately qualified. * \^ t 

w * Varying Potential Among Oobs With Similar Egtry Requirements 

# Among the employment 0 opportunities requiring any specific level of 
dpcumented employability, there is significant variance in "career po- 
tential / • i .e. , the chances that the 'average worker who is hire^ will 
perform* satisfactorily and be satisfied, ar\d that he or she will be able to 
use this, experience ars a stepping stone for advancement. Qne firm may , 
utilize* lower , level , entrfJposi tions to sort among individuals who have low ^ 
levels^ of documented employability in order to identify the more able^and ^ 
moti\/ated for training and assignments which will lead to advancement 
within the internal labor market -of the firm. Other firms hiring similar**^ 
workers provide few rewards^or extra effort or continuing employment.- A 
menial job with a compassionate supervisor and friendly coworkers #Hjay be * 

" much more attractive than a^rjiilar job with excessive discipline and'an 
unruly work force/ Individual jobseek&s will vity in how much they weigh 
1 present vsf. future considerations. The- immediate work conditions are of 
most importance .tckthe Majority of job^ appl icarrts, since few will stay 
around- for the. future opportunities if the job is intolerable, and since 
future benefits mus£ Ue -di scounted to present value. However, tho^e. who 
0 know they \have above average abiljty compared to others with similar^ 
credentials/ are likely to place mtoe weight on the longer term, and are 
willing to live with the present^if the prospects look good. To the extent - 
positive employment conditions or greater advancement opportunities can be 
demonstrated, the employer ,cah increase the minimum hiring requirements. 
However, knowledge is imperfect' among applicants, and there is uncertainty 
0 whether promises of advancement potential are a "comepon." Moreover, ■ the \ 

career potential is not ^detemined solely by r the conscious policies of *em* 
- ployers. A firprmay have Ijigh turnover because pf suddenly bad labor rela- • 
tipns or a few harsh, supervisors* despite, an internal training program and 
advancement policy, or it might be experiencing business fluctuations which 
^ foreclose rforSn^l career .tracks. A job may offer access to other oppor- 
tunities without,, itsejf. being attractive, for insta\ce^ a jo£ in a 
placeinfenj agency which exposes the agency personnel to a variety of job 
offers. In other words, the potential of a particular" job for the average 
applicant w|th ragai s i te skills, or for any particular applicant, cannot be* 
. fully determined until after &nployment. ■* # ^ 

t s ft is reasonable to assume that the range of career potential in jobs 
requiring higher levels of documented employability^Ns relatively narrower 
, .than for jobs requiring less' skills. Because of the higher stakes in-/ 
volved, applicants will inves-t more/time in assessing career possibilities . 
and work ' settings, " while employers with better opportunities will try 
harder to document and advertise them, so that these factors are^more 
liHlrttf to be factored into, documented employability r§quire1nents. Most law 
school graduates know which firm' to clerk* for, or medical students, where 

• -to intern, in order tG get— --ahead. Likewise, the outstanding research 
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in a variety of local retail 1 stores will, have a harder time determining 
which will/offer the greatest opportunity over' the, long run; one store may 
tiave little advantage over anpther paying the same wage but not offering as 
many management trainee positions^. / v 

* While/ihe distribution in career potential of jobs is a hypothetical 
construct, it can be represented by an, overlay at any employabil i ty 
"requirements le*el on the distribution of available opportunities (Figure 
3.15). If, as posited, the variance in career potential is greater among 
entry jobs with lower documented employabil i ty requirements, the career 
potential distribution at* point C wiT# be narrower . than at point A, as 
illustrated. 

FIGURE 3.15 » 
CAREER POTENTIAL DISTRIBUTIONS AMONG EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES WITH LOW, 
MEDIUM AND HIGH DOCUMENTED EMPLOY ABILITY REQUIREMENTS 
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X Supply and Demand;' The Match-up Between Job Requirements and Applicant 
Skills % / 

The supply of workers' in the lab^bmarket can W visualized as a dis- 
tribution of the available w6Vk force ranked according to documented em- 
ployabil ity, while dgfflgT< can be visual i zed. a\ a distribution of employment 
opportunities ranked acccJNiing to documented employability requirements. 
(Figure 3.16). At higher levels of documented emplo*yability, the number of 

'""jobs probably exceeds the number of workers; while at the lower en,d, . there v 
are far mora workers than jobs. This is a reflection of structural 
imbalances atTtre lower end and skills bottlenecks at the upper end. The 

- ratio\ A/B is an* indicator ^K^the structural mismatch between supply and 
•demand at lov skill levels. There are unfilled jobs which could employ 
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'some of the unskilled* unemployed and discouraged workers, but not nearly 
enough to employ all of them. The larger the gap between vacancies and job 
seekers with the required skills, the harder and more discouraging it i* to 
find work and, hence, the greater the probability of long-term joblessness 

"among persons with this skill level. The shaded .area at the lower, end of 
the distribution "represents the portion of the available work force which 
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FIGURE 3,16 

DISTRIBUTION OF AVAILABLE WORK FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
BY DOCUMENTED EMPLOYAJJLITY AND EMPLOY ABILITY REQUIREMENTS 



DOCUMENTED EMPLOY ABILITY 
OF AVAILABLE WORK FORCE 



DOCUMENTED EMPLOYABILITY 

EQLIREMESTS OF EMPLOYMENT 
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is considered superflouous or nonemployable under existing conditions, 
t.e., they fall below the minimum employable ity rMpirement. At higher 
levels of employabili ty, the ratio C/D reflects "skrnl bottlenecks" where 
employers are chasing workers 'who have desirable skills—computer software 
experts, geologists, engineers, or persons with demonstrated "management 
ability. ^ In this' si tuation, joblessness is usually temporary and transi- 
tional among unemployed ift^viduals 'wi th advanced skills. 

These cljj^mdy be used to portray conditions at-vany point in time 
the "national gcanomy or a local labor market. Economic jcondit ions, tech- 
nology, demography, past and present human resource investment' poj/fcies, 
.structural barriers, and the efficiency of labor markets detejprriine the 
shapes of /and the §aps between, the distributions of employment oppor- 
tunities and available workers. Some of the likely interrelationships are 
suggested by the following alternative scenarios: 

Scenario 1: A severe recession will shifythe employment opportuni- 
ties distribution downward, moreso at the lower e/id of* the skills distri- 
bution •-(Figure 3.17). As the ratio of total opportunities to available 
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worters^decl ines, employers can and do raise minimum hiring standards. The 
available work force at all levels increases, exacerbating the structural 
problems at the lower end of the distribution, and iff particular, in** 
creasing the number of individuals ranked below minimum employability 
requirements* But* the recession reduces the number of employment oppor- 
tunities below the number in the available work force even at the highest 
skill levels, so that the professional $ who lose their jobs have a hard 
time finding new ones at the same level even though ^he number^ without work 
may be smaLl relative to the total employed and the unemployment rate Aoyt 
relative toythat for unskilled workers. 



Figure 3.47 

Available Work Force and Employment Opportunities 
Distributions in Severe Recession and Under Normal Circumstances 
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Scenario 2: In a Wartime econ^y , the available work force is reduced 
by military conscription, a! I^lL inJMustly young men otherwise concentrated 
at thg lo^er end of the documented employability distribution (Figure 
3.18). At the same time,vthere is a significant Increase in the manu- 
facture of military consumables, with greatest impact -at the lower and 
pid-ranges of|the employment opportunities curve " as-* manufacturing jobs 
expand. Employers, tend to lower their ' documented l employabil ity require- 
ments, gladty accepting H Rosie-the-ri veters" who would be excluded in 
nonraal .times. The' employment opportunities curve may shift above the 
available work. force curve even at low levels in the empl oyabiTi ty distri- 
bution; creating inflationary pressures and leading to wage compression 
during wartime. 
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Figure 3.18 

" Available Work Force and Employment Opportunities Distributions in 
Wartime and Under Normal' Circumstances 
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Scenario 3: A central ci ty economy, contrasted* with a microcosm of 
the national economy, has an auundance of available workers at the lowest 
skill levels (Figure 3.19). *A large $harq0f central city residents have 
no. real chance of employment. The city mignt also have a disproportionate 
number of hicjMy skilled and professional workers, becatile these workers 
are able to afford the high costs of rfesiding in protected central city 
•enclaves, became they are attracted by the city's amenities, or because 
professional employment opportunities are concentrated in the city. The 
middle class workfprce is less in evidence because manufacturing, wholesale 
and retail, jobs, along with the workers- who fill them, have moved to the 
suburbs. * i 

Scenario 4: An increased minimum wage will probably increase the 
number of job seekers at the low skill *ley§ls because work i$ made more 
remunerative, but it will* also raise the threshold employabili ty require- 
ments of employers while increasing the opportunities which require skills 
just above the threshold ias labor intensive firms go out .of business, 
substitute .capital for 'workers, or workers whose productivity is slightly 
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Figure 3.19 : 

•♦Available Work Force and Employment .Opportunities * 
Distributions in Central City and Microcosm of NatfOnal Labor Market 
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above the minimum for those slightly below (Figure 3.20). The result is to 
increase the "portion of> the population considered nonemployable. If the 
employment! opportunities distribution i* steeply sloped but not "cliffed" 
at th5|mininuim, which is. the most real istidas-sumption, the effect is to 
increase the difference in employment prob^Hities between those below and 
those above the juncture where the employment opportunities distribution 
begins to 'slopei steeply. , (For convenience, the minimum einpl oy^i 1 i ty 
levels in the other charts are portrayed by perpendicular lines.) 



Figure 3,20 

.Available Work Force and Employment Opportunities 
Distributions Before and After Increase in Minimum Wage 
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Scenario 5: * Demographic and labor force participation changes 
projected for. the next two decades will shift the available work force 
distribution (Figure 3.21) . ' There will be a decline tn the absolute and 
relative size of the^youth cohort, as well as a reduction in the annual 
nunibei^of female labor force entrants as the N increase- in Tab'or force 
participants deaccelerates and as more women maintain steady work patterns . 
At the same time^, the numbers in* the mid-to-upper ranges of the en- 
ployability distribution should /increase as the post-war baby cohort ages 
into the prime working years, and as females, who have steady labor force 
attachment compete more equally and forcefully for career , advancement. The 
result "wil'l be an increase in ^the probabilities for employment among those 
at the lowest end of the distribution* and a reduction in bottlenecks at 
higher levels. * 

Figure 3.21 * 
Likely Shifts in Available Work Force 
Distribution Over Next Decade 
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The Match-Up of Job and -Worker Potentials 

The available jobs requiring any, given level of documented em- 
* ployability vary in career potential, while the available work farce with 
any level of documented emploJUbili ty vary in potential employabili ty. The 
k firms offering jobs with greater career potential resulting from their 
conscious internal labor market policies would preffer to hire workers drawn 
from the high end of the potential *di stribution among applicants meeting 
- entry requirements. Likewise, workers Who know they have potential and are 
motivated wouJd like tp find the jobrtJhich will offer career ladders and 
stepping stones. All employers* would prefer those workers at any level of 
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documented employabili ty who will perform better immediately in the Job, 
and all persons in the work force would like the lobs which will prove most 
compatible and amenable. The problem lies in the inability of either the 
employers or jobseekers to precisely determine immediate and future 
potential beyond what is already factored into documented employabili ty 
requirements of jobs and the documented employability determinants for 
workers. What occurs, instead, is that high potential workers at any 
documented employability level have the same chance* as low potential 
workers of finding high potential jobs (Figure 3.22)^ For a worker with 
documented employabjlity level A but potential employability B, the chance 
of matching with a job that fully utilizes potential is proportional to the 
ratio of the lined area to the total area under the career potential curve 
(and^ is, of course, also related to the gap between employment oppor- 
tunities and the number of available workers at dpcume n ted, employabili ty 
level A which determines the chances of getting arv^ job). Jt 

FlGvRE 3.22 ^ 

. THE CHANCES OF MATCH -VP BETWEEN HIGH POTENTIAL 
WORKERS AND CAREER POTENTIAL JOBS 




EMPLOYABILITY 



^Those workers with .greater potential who chance to make the match with 
jobs which offer commfefisurate career potential will perform, welJ and 
subsequently move upi translating potential intct documented, employabili ty. 
Many of those who dcT'not get into ingh potential jobs will become dis- 
satisfied with the lack of advancement and will -try again, giving them, 
another chance for a higher career potential Job match. Over time, an 
increasing portion of those with higher employability potential wiU match 
with career potential jobs and,. will acquire mrk experience and training 
that moves them forward in the documented > %nployability ranking. In, 
contrast, individuals [with less potential will be mor;e likely, either to 
stabilize in'the jobs «1n which they are initially hired or to be firmed a-nd 
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to subsequently .bump from one position to another. These n fai>ure$" may, 
in fact, move down the documented employability ranking over time.) Thus, 
frequent unemployment and menial jobs will count against a 35-year-old, 
whereas joblessness or unskilled work would not be as much of a black mark 
against a 20-year-old. This matching and iterative process is far Mrom 
perfefct. Some individuals with high potential may never make ah ap- 
propriate njatch; after repeated attempts to find a career ladder, they may 
give .up or'else become Identified inescapably with the losers who had a 
chance but failed, .so that they move down the documented employability 
ranking. . For these unfortunates, there is an increasing rather than 
narrowing ' gap* ov&r time between documented employabil ity and initial 
potential, i.e., they are amoi^g the persons occupying the upper tail of the 
potential distribution, amorlg those at lower levels" of documented em- 
ployability, along with individuals who have not had the chance yet to 
\ ' document their ability and who will experience, on average, a declining gap 
over time between potentials and credentials. 

K The Role of Employment and Training Programs 

Thes^ analytical tools can be used to describe the setting and fuoc- 
tions of thfe CETA system"." Ttfe subset of the available work force that 
participates in CETA is concentrated at the low end of the employability 
distribution. This is a consequence of ejigibflity requirements, i.e., aw 
participants must be from poor famiJies and must be unemployed for a period 
; • of time, and priority among those el igible is determined by need factors 
'"which are many of the same determinant) used by employers to screen out 
applicants. The low **level of subsidized wages and allowances also 
discourages participation by all but the most needy. Yet % among CETA 
participants, there is. variance in both potential and documented em- 
ployability-. Some participants are employable and have reasonable 
potential, but their employment probabilities are 1 imi ted . because of the 
depressed labor markets in which they reside. Some hav£ documented 
employabil ity ^low the minimum required for unsubsidized employment, yet 
they have potential to develop if provided help. Others have severe 
problems which reduce 'both documented and potential employability below the 
minimum. 

* • . * 

The CETA system in each locality has working relationships with and 
usually some leverage over a subset of employers—those that are socially 
motivated, who depend on government contracting,' or who are subject to 
affirmative action pressures, as well as employers who find it cheaper' to 
recruit from CETA than other sources. Conceivably, the employment 
opportunities which can be accessed by CETA through these relationships and 
this leverage could equal or exceed the number of participants, since 
except in the most depressed areas, the number of low-level job vacancies 
in the entire community will exceed the number of CETA participants, who 
are usually only a small proportion of the^cesidents with limited employ- 
ability. .More real i stical ly, . the prime sponsor will have working re- 
lationships wi tli and leverage ov^r a marginal complement of employers, and 
th<* jobs it can access add to the empl oynent opportunities available to any 
person of limited employability, but do not guarantee placements for par- 
ticipants. 
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These relationships can be il lifstrated with the documented em- 
ployability and ^employment opportunities constructs (Figure 3.23). ' Among 
individuals in a local labor market, the number with documented 'employa- 
bility level x 1s represented by E. A subset of these represented by C are 
participants ip CETA. The number of employment opportunities in this labor 
markef for workers with documented employabil ity level x is represented by 
D. Jf CETA had no special relationships or leverage with employers, the 
participants would have the same chances of emplQyment as others INth the 
same documented employabili ty. The employment opportunities for them would 
be a subset of 0 represented by 'A, and the ratro of (A-C) divided by A 
would equal (E-D) divided by t E. But CETA is able to access som% rf of these 
job opportunities for its participants, represented by B minus A. The more - 
effective the prime sponsor's Job •development -and employe^ relations, -the 
■ greater the relat4ve chances for employment among participants compared to 
nonparticipants, i.e., the more the ratio B/C will exceed the ratio D/E. 
The larger the share of participants who fall below minimum levels of 
documented employabil ity as ^presented by the darkened area, the lower the 
placement ' rate that can be achieved by job access alone. Thus, the 
.expected placement rate from CETA, disregarding the quality of human 
resource development activities which itoffers, is affected by its ability • 
to "access" jobs, by the portion of its participants who fall below minimum* 
employabil i ty, by the distribution of documented employabil ity among 
/ participants, and by the gaps between avjail ability opportunities and the 

available -work force afthese levels of employabi Fity, 

* \ a 

' Institutional Trainind Impacts ™ 
— — 

Under this scheme, focusing on the subset of. employment opportunities 
and documented employabil ty curves for CETA participants as portrayed in 
the previous figure, the possible effects of CETA institutional training 
are threefold: first, to increase the documented employabil ity of 
individuals i second, to sort and certify the individuals at any documented . 
* employabil ity , level t who have greater potential; and third Hv to increase 
potential 'employabi Vi ty so that the individuals will be more likely to 
succeed once hired, thereby increasing documented employability in the 
future. * „ 

1. Increasing documented employability . „ As an example of 'this* 
* * effect, a six-month CETA course might serve AFDC recipients who lack a 
u diploma and are thus ranked at documented employability A; its aim^ is to 

prepare them for entry clerical jobs requiring documented employability 
\evel B (Figure 3,24). There are some participants ^represented by *an 
individual at point 1 on the 1 potential* employability -distribution) who do 
not have the capacity—they failed >n the schools or turned to welfare 
because 'they did not have the ntental or behavioral characteristics to learn 
the basics, and they ttill lack these traits. They do not gain at all.fnxn 
training because it becomes .cTear-.that thgy do not have the necessdry 
foundation. If the failure to complete training is noted when they appl>L_ 
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• JIGURE 3,23 
EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES AND .DOCUMENTED 
EMPLOY ABILITY FOR LOCAL CETA PARTICIPANT^ 



< 



documented employ ability 
of Available work foIice 

EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
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FIGURE 3.24 

CHANGES IN DOCUMENTED EMPLOY ABILITY FOrG PERSONS OF 
VARYING POTENTIAL PARTICIPATING IN TRAINING 



PRE -TRAINING POTENTIAL - 
EMPLOYABILITY OF FOUR 
PARTICIPANTS 

POST-TRAIMNG DOCtHENTED 
EMPLOYABILITY LEVELS Of" 
Font PARTICIPANTS 

SKILLS GAIN FROM TRAINING 




BEGINNING 
DOCUMENTED 
EMPLOYABILITY 
LEVEL 



DOCUMENTED . 
EMPLOY ABILITY 
TARGETED FOR 
COMPLETERS „ 
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for a secretarial jpb, 
employabil ity level A, 
job can be secured by 
changes the commitment 



for the next job, Snd the employer considers the individual as a higher 
risk, it may result in a regression along the documented employabil ity 
distribution; they would 'thus have documented employabil ity tL tfa next 
time they se^k work, 'There are some participants (represented Dy point 2 
on the potential .employabil 1ty distribution) who can learn some skills* 
required for a clerical job within six months of training, but not up. to 
the 60-word-per-minute typing 'standard. If this is the minimum required 

sucff an individual will remain^! the documented 
benefiting not at all from training. If a lesser 
attaining 40 .words per minute, orjf the training 
or attitude of the participant, then the training 
.might lead to advancement to B either immediately* or after securing a job 
and proving commitment. A nunroer of trainees (represented by point 3 on 
the potential .distribution) may Just peach the 60-word-per-minute standard 
because this equals their potential or because it Is -as far as the course 
goes. The . demonstrable ability to type, or a certification of this skill, 
will add to their resume and to their attractiveness to employers. They, 
•then, forward in the documented 'employabil ity distribution to B as r 
intended. , Finally, some of the trainees (represented by point 4 on thev, 
potential distribution) may advance beyond the soope of the training within 
the, .six-rnonths and have potential for even further improvement. If the 
training is individualized competence-based, if the job requirement^ are 
strictly specified, and if there are no institutional barriers^ then the 
quality of training determines the gains in documented emplJ^abil ity and 
the individual could be hired for a job at documented employabil ity level 
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B A . However, these conditions are the exception father than the rule. 
Even if one of the AFDC recipients advances to 80 words a minute in the 
six-month course, he or she may be placed in the same job as the one typjjig 
60 words per mi nutfi 'because welfare recipiency and childrearing responsi- 
bilities are considered negative factors or because tjie employer does not 
believe if) the quality of training or that other skills such as reading and 
writing are commensurate with typing. This individual would be. hired at 
level B, although, perhaps, subsequently advancing to B 4 by proving greater 
capacity. 

If the training is inadequate^ the graduates, on average, will fall V 
short of the skill, levels averaged by persons at documented employability 
level B. If testing is used to document competency, no participants will 
be accepted at this level because employers will immediately note the in- 
adequacies. If graduates of training lack needed skills but these cannot 
be easily tested, employers will later discover the deficiencies and- will 
'subsequently discount' all graduates of the training program, i.e., par- 
ticipation will not be accepted in documenting B-level skills. 

«. . < 

• 2. - Sorting . An activity which is nominally labeled as training may, 
in fact, do little to improve individual skills but may rather serve as a 
sorting mechanism to better document potential #mpl oyabil i ty . This may 
work in several .ways. The training program may require a waiting period, 
participation in a pre-entry activity, or simply an extended period of. 
attendance. It may provide the means for closer observation and more 
detailed assessment than is feasible at the hiring door. Likewise, 
training may require performance in a set of structured activities which 
have little relevance to actual jobs but help to identify tho& who can and 
cannot master simple -tasks. Sorting may also be self-initiated. Fwc 
instance, a training program may become recognized' based on its past track) 
record as a meaningful opportunity, attracting those from the upper end of 
the potential employability distribution. These individuals know their 
innate capabilites and are attracted to training which opens advancement - 
opportunities even though employers or program screeners could not 
distinguish them from persons with lower potential but the same documented : 
employability. On the other hand, if allowances were too high they might 
attract participants who wanted a free ride, not just persons interested in 
improving future prospects.. . . • • 

If'the sorting occurs before entry into the training' activity, the 
trainees will do better in the labor market thac nonparticipants because • 
■they have greater potential employability even **f the training does not 
increase either potential or documented skills> Further, it might be - 
possible to market these sorted individuals to employers identified as ^ 
offering above-average career-potential jobs. This identification is 
possible if the delivery agent's' long-term experience with .employers t , 
enables it to track the career patterns of individuals hired by different 
employers, or if employers putting .more emphasis on the advancement 
potential#of recruits are attratted to a program which identifies high 
potential candidates more effectively than can be determined by the 
employers' own screening devices. In this sense, the training institution 
is intermediating between the high potential workers and career potential 
. jobs at -any employability level in order to increase the successful match- 
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up chances (Figure 3 . 25) . for an individual at documented employabi.l ity 
level A but potential employability "level ^ the chances <^f matching wi th a 
job equrfl to or greater than his or her ability is represented by tfie ratio 
of the darkened area to the to ta^ area under the carfeer potential - 
distributer^ for employment opportunities at level A. The chSnces will be 
increased to the ratio«;*f the darkened area to the fined area if thdk 
program sorts above -average individual's and matches them with above average 
_ career, potential jobs. Thir gncliVidual will not immediately move. up the 
documented employabil ity distribution but will have a higher probability of 
mqying up\fr>-the future (i.e., pdst- prog ram- follow-up would show evidence 
of gains Which may increase with time). 



SORTING AND 



plaCe 



FIGURE 3.25 
EMENT WITHOUT IMPROVEMENTS IN SKILLS 
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+ * 3. * Improving Potential frnployabilj ty . ** Training may" increase poten- 
^jftal enfplojpbij Uy ~ withoirt immediately altering doimnepted *mpl,pyab;ii ty. / 

ir \ st Pi^t a P individual might be taught job more5? hl-s Dr her self- 
* esteem', maturity, and. motivation might be increased, or basic aca'denic 
^0fL skills m*ghL be. improved (although not. to the point whgre the individifal 
' 'could, be academically credential^), in these cases, an employer would pot ' 
0 * necessarily -b$ abl£ to differentiate at^the hiring door between individuals ' 
/ who had previously deceived or 'not recei-v#d training; but once on the job, 

performance and ad^njpement%(Juld differ arid improved potential/ would be ^ 
translated over • jt^me_ Into increased documented/fcemplbyability. To the, 
.extent success breeds, sticces§,> the initial Waist pfc "geffckig off on the 
right foot* might even.be magnified. >\ * • \ * i ' 

* ^ v -% v As M illustration, the training -might move the Vndividual from point 
f -W+to pofrtJji d^the^ttential employabiji ty curve for peij^ons wit : h docu- 
F?*:. ^^t^^^^if^^y X at time T 1 (Figure 3.26). § We participant ^ouTcf 'not 

• '> • ■ \ 
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be observably better than similar individuals not trained, nor- would -tie or 
she have improved employment chances initially.- However, the likelihood^ of 
success once on a job are represented by the darkened area under the career 
PQXaptial curve, if no graining 1 occurred, but the lined area \if 'the in- 
dividual's potential were improved. Succession the job or a series of- jobs 
will move the^ individual or trainee, to a higher tiocumented employabilitv 
curve to equil ibrixira' aU B by time TV, without training the individual 
woultkfall to A ovdr 'time as repeatedjjfallures would be translated into> 
n^ative resume -factor. If initial success or failure magnifies, th6n the 
equilibrium might be . il lustrated by "B" # or A" , respectively. In other 
words, for training focused on improving maturity, attitude^, or the like, 
'one wtn(ld expect iittle immediate post-training differenti*Kin" employment 
or earnings rates, but 'the ^trainee would have greater employment stabil ity 
after' securing a first job, or perhaps more rapid adv*ncement\^hrough a 
series of jobs. 



FIGURE 3*. 26 
IMPROVING POTENTIAL EMPLO 1 



DmBILITY 




4. Combining- Training -and Sorting . Training and sorting^PISost 
'always • occur simultaneously because *>rvly a portion of the individuals at 
any levjel pf documented employabrl i ty navejhe potential to be prepared fq/ 
and to function a*a higher 'level . „ The portion who can accompli^, training 
goals diminishes with the . a»bi tiousness of,' tr " ' " fk " 

increment in documented employabil ity it see 

i visualized' by .focusing on the employabil ity . 
po'int*X on the documented employabil ity d,istribjkion (Figure 3.27). In. a 
short-term graining program a.imed a't improving! documented employabinty 
modestly! from X to Y, the percentage in the linedVarea under the potential. 
e*ployability distribution have the capacity, w v fth\tra1ning, to perform at 
.or' above the average of persons already at document^ wiployabijjty level 



training effort, i.e., the 
to achieve*. This' may be 
tential curve at a given 
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FICURE 3.27 ' 
* PROBABILITIES OP ACHIEVING VARIOUS WX^HESftZD 
EMPLOY ABILITY LEVELS THROUGH' TRAILING 




j J l l DOCmgNTED EMPLOYABILIlY 'LEVEL FfcR COMPLETERS pF LONG-TERM TRAINING 1 

1 ' DOCUMENTED EMPLOY ABILITY LEVEL FOR COMPLETERS OF SHORT-TERM TRAINING 



w— AVERAGE DOCUMENTEt) EMRLflffABILlTY BEFORE (TRAINING 



Y. If the aim is to achieve a "quantum. Ieap»1*«t9 documented employabil ity 
level Z through more intensive training ortly those in the darkened area 
have the Necessary potential. * In other "words, the sortfng-,-the ratio of 
the unshaded* o^ u/ilined ares to the total . area under the potential • 
emptbyabilft^ level — w1 1 1 . necessarily be greater for longer-tenji training 
aimed at, a greater increase 1n documented emplojwbill ty* If the training 
ftrogijam is intliisive, so that it does not invol\*e pre-screening and if its ^ 
standards ' are strict, all participants with inadequate potential will' 
drop-out or, be^ermi-nrfted unsuccessful^ during the course of the program. 
to there' is some type of pre-sfcreening * act-ivlty to identify inctfvidi/als 
^ith greater 'potential, tjje batting average wil 1,improve. In other words, 
noncompJetlon is to be expected and accepted, and will be- higher if the 
goal/of training is more ambitious (although high termination , rates mighty 
also result 'from ineffective operations rather f^m ambftoirs training 
effective ibrting). 

^ Jralning .prt)gr#^fr«y)di f^er in their standards. A rigorous training i 
^rogrkm may aim to alftfe that* al 1 completers ca*n perfonw above average for. 
persons' with the documented emp,loyab\lity level required ijo the occupation 
of training. A Draconian goal would be to assure that, on average, 
the Immediate skll Is and advancement potential of' gradaates equals the 
average for those who are normally h1re<f for the target jobs. If the 
training, program does not maintain* at least thes^ktandards, the gra<Juatin<J 
^cohort will be jud.ged by. Its average, which wfll oe bplow the # expect^ ons 
of erftployers^ Trainees wtTl either not m\d jobs, or "will experience high 
failure rates once on jobs, discouraging employers .'frdm accepting suV 
4 sequent graduates^igure 3.Z8). As an* example, ff a training program for 
4 persons at documented employabil 1ty level A- "graduated" all those who were 
advanced < to within a standard devlatiqp of the-averagfe potential of persons*,* 
at \ihe 'targeted after-training, documented employabil 1ty level B, . t)i6 
average wfst-prpgraflP potential level for the'gr adud ' tes would equal that*of 
- Individual s'wlth* documented emajoyabllity level C. Employers would, theft, 
discount xhe certification for future trainees, rarfklng them at documented 
employabil ity C rather than B. * 1 . » 
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i FIGURE 3.28- 

TRAINING WITHOUT ADEQUATE SORTING 



A - PJ^TRAINING DOCUMENTED EMPLOVABILI 

B - TARGET DOCUMENTED DfP LOT ABILITY 
LEVEL FOR COMPLETERS 



C • EQUILIBRIUM DOCUMENTED EMPLOYABILITT . 
LEVEL FOR GRADUATES 




- MINIMUM LEVEL FOR "GRADUATION". 



There are, therv inherent limits, to employability development. To the 
degree that the : sbrting and documentation mechanisms in the labor market 
and the schools are effective, the potential distribution at any documented 
employability .level will be narrower 'a rid a' smal ler ^proportion of in- 
dividuals at thj s level will have- the^tentiaKl to make a : quantum leap. 
Even >f there is a significant variance in -potential a^wig individuals at 
any document^L employability levels so that many have tjy ■ capacity to 
perform xat Ippier 'levels, employers, offefirrg career ladder^may 'view .with 
some sVeptwrsm individuals ^who have been brought a loog way just to meet 
minJmunv'ewy requirements; This maybbe true regardless of the qualtty of 
training or ttfe degree of sorting for the very good reason that the 
individuals who graduate may -be at the high «nd.of the Employability 
potential, distrfbution for those who started at a lower level of documented 



empTovabilit/, but will have less potential to movefahpad compared to t>rose 
alrea<^ atr th 



ar the more advanced lqvelof documented employability (Figure 
3.29). For* instance, .the 1 ined "ar&a/under <the* potential distribution at 
documented employability level A represents .individuals who have par- 
ticipated in a v prograp and have been trained an<j sorted so that, -on 
average, t^tey can perform at^average for the ,worker$ at the higher 
documented empl oyabi 1 1ty 1 evel B. Among these t rai nee£ , few have the 
potfenHal to advance further io that employers* in. the ipper tail of* the 
career potential distribution, certainly those tf^bnd TJolnt C, wIlT not be 
Interested. t)n the^other h$nd K thfese.same trainees may be a good bet for 
the- 'employers jMqs do not Offer advancetnent opportunities and gho *want 
sdfoeotie .who wlTTshow up for work, 'perform adequately and not be motivated 
•to moVe $n to greener pastures". 3 • ^ ^ » * * 
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FlfclJRE 3.29 . '• 
POflfclAL QJPLOYABILITY LIMITATIONS AMONG TRAINING COMPLETERS 



PRE-TRAlKING DOCUMENTED 
EMPLOY A5ILITT fcEVEL 

POST-TRAINING DOCUMENTED 
EMPLOY ABILITY LEVEL 

LIMIT POTENTIAL IMPLOYABILITY 
AMONG TRAINEES 

Cmirj-POTENTIiL DISTRIBUTION OF COMPLETERS 




PROPORTION OF 'PERSONS ALREADY 
AT DOCUMENTED EMPLOY ABILITY 
LEVEL Br WITH POTENTIAL EMPLOY - 
ABILITY ABOVE MAXIMUM POTENTIAL 
F PERSONS AT DOCUMENTED EMPLOY- 
ABILITY LEVEL A 



On-the-Job Training Effects 

' — a , '— , K 

*^Mhe mix of sorting, documented employability improvements and changes 
in potential employability differ when training is on-the-job rather jthan 
i-n an institutional setting, and another elementiis involved—the hiring, 
subsidy. All else being equal, training which takes, place oj\ the job has 
three basic advantages aver institutional training: . Wrst, tne individual 
who • leayes institutional training has to^find a job, while the OJT 
participant is already hired. Second, training which occurs in the. work- 
pj-ace is^ accepted by the employer so there is no documentation problem and 
no waste from overtraining^ Third, tfee sWing which occurs is consistent 
with thfe/ieteds and expectations of the particular employer sa that there fs ' 
less uncertainty' about the potential jemployability or career potential. 
Th'^se same features can be # disadvantages. If . a rfirm*does not hire a 
-participant after a training' assignment, he, or s*e is then back at square 
one.. The "training 11 oa the job may not be recogniied by other employers/ 
Failure in* an OJT assignment may, itself* be a black mark even though the 
individual might 'perfprm better in another setting. If the initial 
assignment is a dead-end position or, one' which does not add to 
docum*ted employability,- the individual may eventually t*e -worse dff than 
if training were in an Institutional iettinp and provided some* Credential 
'which would help him. or her compete more effectively for high potential 
w^obs. The* payoffs of OJT relative- to institutional training are, thus, 
determined by the relative strength -of these various factors OJT will -be 
more effective the wider the proportionate gap between *the« available *ork 
force and employment opportunities distributions at the point of targeted 
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'training, and', hence, the less the chancers of securing^ training-related 
job after institutional trainkig. 00T whll be more beneficial the'less 
specific and objectivastHe fattors in eniployabil i ty documentation for the/ 
targeted jobs- * ^ s " ' 

OJT is .also a System for subsidizing rislc'and altering employers 1 
documentation requirements so 'that, they will reach- furthefr, back down the 
labor queue than usual and take more v chances. The subsidies became 
windfall^ if training is limited* risks 'are not^taken, nor-WMng standards / 
^hanged. In such cases, the net impacts of OJT 'may be modesT^wpared to j 
those of iriBtituTional training, even though on-the-job tra*ineesT^U ,. f 
evidence, gains relative to like nonparticipants. The several possible 4 * 
patterns of impact can'tje illustrated by the same analytic schema: 

Scenario 1: The employer subsidy is just buying a job if the OJT 
employer-would have hi re"6 individuals with the fame qual ifications as^Jhose 
of assigned participants, and if the subsidized employes are typical, of 
all- fimS hiring at this dtfcurnervfred employainli ty level (Figure 3.30). The 
employment chances of the participant are increased (from the ratio' of E/F 
to the ratio- of D/F), but this reduces the employment chances for non- 
partici pants commensurately (from 'ratio B/A' to C/A').- 



FIGURE 6.30 

OJT SUBSIDIES MERELY INCREASE CHANCES OF EMPLOYMENT 
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Scenario 2: If . the agency contracting f^r- the OJT slot is «ab1e # 
whfere an individual jobseeker is not, to distinguish those employers *whose 
jobd have more career potential, then the subsjdy buys each participant a 
greater probability of findings jolj a-9 well %s an increased probability 
that the job found 'mill have higher career potential* (Figure 3.31). - The 
-employer in this case still gains a windfall, while nonparticipants lose 
both employment opportunities and chances to match with h,igh career 
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potential jobsi In both Scenario i and Scenario 2, there is no gain 
overall for^the economy, pure windfall for employers, and immediate gains 
for participants;, in Scenario 2, however, the continuing gains ' for 
participants are . greater since they are more likely to secure good jobs,. 

Scenario 3: Tf CETA uses its special knowledge of participants 'or 
pre-screening* activities to sort out those individuals who have more 
employability potential' and, then, matches them to jobs wjtfh greater career 
potential * the high potential individual represented by B in the potential 
employability distribution for participants with, A level documented 
employabil i ty will be assigned to a high career potential job represented 
by B H in the career po-te^t-fa 1 distribution for employment opportunities 
requiring documented employabil i ty ' level A (Figure 3.32).* This matching 
allows the labor market to operate more effectively. Lower * potential 
nonparticipants have reduced chances of getting higher potential jobs, but 
their losses "are modest since they* could not beaefit from the career 
opportunities; the upper tail of the 'potential employability distribution 
for nonparticipants is reduced to the extent OJT sorts in the high 
potential individuals. 

Sc^ano 4:~ 'If al.l.the i)JT_ reimbursement is used £g subsidize the 



extra risks of dealing with a "less advantaged population and the extra 
costs of training, there* is no windfall to employers (Figure 3.33). In 
this case, the group in the lined area of the potential employability dis- 
tribution at documented employability level A has the average potenttal of 
those at the higher employability level B; the risk is the cost of hiring, 
trying to train and eventually firihg those below the cutoff point, as well 
as training those above^ in order to get to the average which already 
exists among perscfns at documented employability level B. The darkened 
ares represents the portion of trainees initially at level A* who, as ar 
group, can be brought up to the average of level C employabi>i ty. As, a 
crude approximation, the subsidy to employers hiring at level C must be 
larger than the subsidy to employers hiring at level" B in proportion to the 
greater numbers who must be hired, trained but eventually sorted out, as 
suggested by the ratio of the nonrdarkened to the unlined area under the 
employability potential distribution at documented* employability level A. 
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PIGVRE 3 32 ^ 
OJT USp) TO MATCH INDIVIDUALS' WITH HIGH POTENTIAL 
EMPLOY ABIxlTY AND JOBS WITH HIGH CARTER POTENTIAL 
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Scenar>*fV. If C is the. equilibruim' point where a gi ve^i OJT subsidy 
levet will just cover the extra costs to get a group pf trainees indicated 
by the darkened area up to the average potential of persons already at 
documented eraployability level C, as well as to cover tjje hiring and firing 
of all participants with lower potential employabil 1 ty , then either $n 
extra subsidy or a lower equilibrium -poir>t is necessary if the employer is 
expected to retain a larger share of the participants (Figure 3.34). If, 
for instance, there is a rule of two-rthat one of every two trainees must 
be 'permanently retained, as a minimum, or else the employer will no longer 
be eligible for subsidization—then the average pos^t-program potential for, 
the trairtees will.be at the B'rather than C level,* and a subsidy v*ill be 
required to offset this reduced productivity. The 'larger ihe gap between B 
and C, the larger the necessary hiring. -subsidy to make .up Tpr below average 
performance. ' % * p , * * ^ 

In actual operation, OJT is a melange of all five scenarios. For 
< Instance, vJherethe CETA" prvne sponsor pre-screens to- those at the upper 
end of the potential emoloyablli ty distribute, a "rule of two" may be. the 
means to avoid a windfall prcrfi.t,* since risk is .already minimized by ;the 
, pre-S£ reening. * tor institutional ^training, the sorting occurs in the 
program and the costs are* absorbed 4n the differential- between cost per 
participant and cost per completer. For on-the-Jpb training,, where the' 
employer- jttust hire first,, he bears this co$t,*'and the subsidy can be 
reduced if the sorting- occurs prior tc\hiring. If the* OdT employer gives 
greater weight to growth .potential % remive tp current performance, the 
fact that completers Of on-the-job training can perforriNxit are m?Fe Hkely 
to be at the peak of their potential -will discourage' the employer's par- 
ticipation or necessitate a larger subsidy. Such' employers t j re *miire/l1kely 
to, participate 1f they can determine either through a try-out on the jol^ of* 
successful CQi^pletlon of some screening activity, that the participants 
will have high potential. • • * . » ' " 
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FIGURE 3. 34 
OJT WITH SUBSIDIZATION TO COMPENSATE FOR 
AVERAGE POTENTIAL EHfrLOYABILITY AFTER TRAINING 
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Conceptual Implications of the Model 



*The impl ications/of the conceptual framework -are heavily dependent on 
the labor market and progr*amatic realities which determine the levels and 
'slopes of the distributions and the. relative importance of different 
patterns of impact . for institutional and on>the-job training. It is 
Impossible ' to^ precisely determine relative and absolute magnitudes and to 
sort- out "interacting factors—just as. it is ' impossible^ to definitively 
measure the elasticity .or equilibrium of supply and demand curvfes, or the 
marginal revenue products of individual workers. However, to the degree 
the conceptual ffamework itself makes intuitive sense and square? with what 
is known about labor markets and training impacts, it' hignl ights 0 some 
considerations and perspectives^ for training 1 programs and 



important 
pol icies. 



Most critjrtlly, the model suggests that there is variability among 
individuals, arid* jobs wtfich 'cannot be determined at the hifing door. Jobs 
with the sanje entry requirements, pay levels, and other observable 
characteristics may offer enormously different, immediate and long-term 
orospects. - Available workers with similar education aryl york experience, 
£tn differ^ enormously in potential to perform immediately, to improve, 'and 
to advance. There is certainly" a homogeneous labor supply or dtonand. 
'For interventions' which prepare individuals fof* and match tfienr with 
specific jobs, these differences are of sritical^importance. 

There is not perfect knowledge in the labor market. The immediate and 
potential productivity of >appli cants cannot' be determined precisely by., 
employers even 1f they supplement all ;the bacK^ound information whrcjucan, 
be gathered witlt test batteries," interviews and the like. Potential can^ 
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only be determined with greater certainty when the. individual is observed 
in a work or activity setting where performance. t$ required and there are 
opportunities for* learning and develojnrjg. The best place to determine 
potential is in the worksite, since the setting of each -jdb and the 
standards for determining potential vary. But some degree of determination, 
is possible 1n a training program. By the same to/Ken, individuals looking 
for work cannot know in advance the comparability of the conditions they 
y.ill encounter in different jobs arjd where the different opportunities will I 
lead them. Part of -the "uncertainty is inherent.. But an agency that .keeps 1 
a track r^cprd of employers can make a -better decision than an individual'. 
The increased knowledge can be used ' to ~T7iTpK§ve the match-updates between . 
higher potential individuals and higher potential jobs. 

The conceptual framework si/ggests that the placenfent is not an end td 
itsel f , nor does the acquisition of a* skill or competency provide a_ ; 
permanent career passport. Particularly at the lower levels^ of the 
documented emp^oyabil.ity distribution; where the job is usually an entry or 
• reentry step, the is*.ue is not ju$t employment, but where the job may lead 
in the future. Once a skill is acquired* that . is documented, the in- 
dividual's chances of finding jobs are improved but' not certain, and entry 
- into a job setting which does not utilize and develop the skill may reduce 
or eliminate its' long-term payoff to the individual. In other words, there 
;s a great deal. of slippage in "a probabilistic world where there is a wide 
gap between employment opportunities and the available work force at any 
given docuneRted employabil ity level , and the variance in the potentials of 
workers and jobs 1s large/ This makes it all the more, imftprtant to couple 
bridging mechanisms and placement with skills training if a payoff is to be 
realized. 

"Employabil i ty" is not an absolute. Employer^ do use batting averages 
WT guide- hiring' decisions, weighting characteristics ^ their- perceived 
validity in predicting individual performance. But this is v not a st*- r f 6 
tistical exercise. Skills and, .competencies are not always me»jr^hle ancf 
certifications may be discounted to varying degrees. Sticks oflpcarrots in 
\ the tax structure, public appeals or social mores may> influence per- 
ceptions, while experience over time may change an employer's decision 
weights. Prejudice m?y exist, although hidden in the weighting structure 
r of different characteristics rather than directly tied to color or sex; for 
instance, race may be related jto "a 5 percent lower performance, on average, 
as may the lack of a. high school diploma, but the employer may give greater 
' weight to the race -factor as a predictor. - In general', however, there is a 

rationale for the- process and employers will not be convipced they are^ 
discriminating, particularly ^hen the cumulative effect .of stunted 
opportunities is to leave the victims of discrimination far short of their 
innate potential.* Long-term changes can only be achieved by identifying 0 
individuals with more potential, improving their competencies, and 
documepting this iq ' a way that can be demonstrated to employers. If 
employers are coerced or persuaded to hire trainees with lesser credentials 
or those whose credentials have been upgraded, and if ttfese trainees do not 
meet, or perhaps even exceed, average performance, the effect will be to 
reinforce the employer's, standards even if some of the referred individuals * 
' _,are" better than average. Few credentials are accepted at ,face value, and 
in most cases they serve merely as another factor in ttie hiring equation. 
■' ; \ Credentials will be given varying weight depending on their source, and 
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this' depends to a large extent on the the average performance of those with 
the credential . 

Pf an effort is made to |hprove the employabil ity of a groyp of 
individuals who have the same measurable characteristics, their varying po- 
tential will result in varying success in the acquisition of skills and 
competencies. - Where the aim of a training program is to produce completers" 
who can perform as well- as or better than the average of individuals with 
greater documented employabil ity, then sorting is unavoidable. Even ' if 
individuals can acquire entry skills\vtfijch are commensurate with the 
average for individuals with the saw credentials, they may have reached 
the upper limits of their potential, so they will be at the low end of th* 
employabil ity potential distribution for all individuals with similar cre- 
dentials. 

Training can^raise earnings in very different ways with very different 
implications.; The skilU and abilities of individuals may 'be improved 
without increasing documented employabil ity; in this case, the individuals, 
will be no more -ttkely to get a job or a better job when they complete 
•training, but they may search more diligently or may perform more effec- 
tively # once they are employed. Society gains marginally by more effective 
performance ip Ipwer level jobs, as do the trainees. The matching process 
may oe improved' so that individuals with 'more potential $re matched to jobs 
with more potential rather than relying on a random <i terative process in 
the lahor market. TfftVmay modestly efcse fractional problems. Earnings 
may increase in the short-run if documented employabil i ty ir-4ncrefried and 
the skills that are documented, are demanded in the labor market; earnings 
will increase over the long-run if the skills and credential? lead to 
career ladders. Society will benefit from better performance in entry jobs 
if training is of limited ambition; it will benefit from reductions in- 
skills bottlenecks if the training leads to "quantum leaps. " But em- 
ployment and earnings may also be improved without any gains in skills or 
competencies through the leverage or subsidies of the hiring agencies. 
Buying or accessing jobs increases the chances of participates by reducing 
the chances of like nonpa'rticipants; in other words, v there is simply a 
reallocation among those in need. Thus, earnings' gains are, prima" facie 
evidence that training has impacts on participants but not that it has the 
s^me degree of impacts on the economy or on those in need. 



Fleshing Out the Conceptual Framework 

While these perspectives are important in their own right, tie impli- 
cations are heavily depepdept -on the underlying t labor market and operar 
tional/ realities concerning documentation factors/ the employabil ity 
distributions of jobs and workers, the gaps between available opportunities 
and job seekers at each skill level, the patterns of sortin g and skill en- 
hancement, and the liJce. These issi/es have received very jppffc attention 
in the research and 1 evaluation literature and much more work is required. 
Nevertheless, the preceding volume" of evidence provides .some sense of 
general magnitudes and relationships for a few of the key factors: * 

First, evidence suggests that although CETA serves individuals from 
.the- lower end of the employabili ty distribution, there is a -fairly sub- 
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stantial *r'ange in documented employabil ity 1 among ' participants. As a 
proxie,. documented employabili ty might be measured, in terms of annualized 
earnings in N the-year before entry. The fiscal 1979 enrollees in nonsummer 
CETA* program^ were concentrated in the lower tail of the earnings dis- 
tribution for the entire labor force. for the obvious reason that entrants 
were unemployed for some t'ime before entering GETA. -.Yet they were also 
concentrated' at the lower end W the distribution for labor force v par-\ 
ticipants with less than full-year employment, i.e., labor force entrants 
and reentrants • during the |year as well as persons experiencing some un- 
empjoyment (Figure 3.35).* Among 1979 entrants, 35 percent had no earnings 
at all in the year before entry and another 15 percent had earnings less 
{han $1000, while a fifth had earnings/above ,$4000. * 

Of equal importance, CETA serves only a Small propflrt^on of the labor 
fordte in any' earnings category. CETA entrants' with no earnings represented 
only ooe, o£ every twenty persons in the labor force" wfio earned less' than 
$1000 in 1778, and only oqe in forty of those who earned less than $4000. 
In 1 given local labor market, the percentage" might be higher, particularly 
sirrce CETA funds are distributed in part on a severi ty-of-needs basis, but 
it is likely that in most communities there are/enough job vacancies with 
low documented employabili ty requirements to absorb *most of the GETA 
cl i Ants if the jobs were, al located to them rather than to nonp^rticipaffts. 
For instance, there were over 10 million jobs listed with the Employment 
Service in 1980, compared to tire less .than 2 mil Iron total CETA enrollments 
and 1.2 million nonsummer enrollments. The disadvantaged might not be eli- 
gible for all these* jobs, pr might not be trainable^ up to the entry 
standards, but only a small 'portion of all job vacancies are listed with 
the Employment Service. The point is that CETA could get jobs for all or 
mo^t of its cl ients .simply ,by taking them away from similar nonparticj- 
pants. This makes it all the pore critical *to determine whether access and 
placement efforts, rather than human resource development, account for the 
major impacts of training. 



• Second, there is sqpie evidence to suqy&m that the 'variation .in 
potential employabil Uy is quite significant aintong individual^ at the low 
end of the dgcumented employaUility .distribution where CETA is targeted. 
The data on^ characteristics gathered at CETA*.entry and in evaluations of 
employment and training programs * are at least as inclusive as,ttie in- 
formation which employers might request in job applications and use to make 
hiring decisions. Most, of these characteristics are predictive of 
subsequent employment and earnings iflfbccess, both for participants and 
control group// Thus, it is possible to construct an employabil ity scale 
for each in/jv'idual. The regression coefficients in equatipns relating 
demographic and background characteristics to future earnings suga^3t how 
much each factor contributes *"or detracts from earnings v^^fynl ^Qther 
factors are -held * constant; the employability of any 'individual canl^ 
estimated by weighting his or her characteristics byythese coefficients* 
Likewise, the square of the correlation- coefficient ^regression equations 
predicting future earnings success 'slights the strength of these charac- 
teristics aftd factors in explaining or predicting future successes. In 
almost all* studies of CETA participants and control's, the characteristics 
and job histories' are ^predictive enough to -separate, groups of likely 
^winners from likely losers, and the differences in future earnings (which 
reflect, at least in part, differences irf ability and skills) are large 
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FIGURE 3.35. 

ANNUAL EARNINGS-DISTRIBUTION OF THE LABOR FORCE 
IN 1978 AND PRIOR >£AR EARNfNGS OF FISCAL 1979 
NON-SUMMERCETA ENTRANTS ». 
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enough to justify hiring on the basis of these, factors. On the other hand, 
the residual lof the correlation coefficient suggests the differences in 
individual /potential which are not picked up by the observable experience 
and background" variables," as well as chance factors. There is substantial 
unexplained variance in even the most totalled regression equations 
predicting the future labor market success of employment and training 
program participants: " ' 

• • Among 'second half fiscal 1975 CETA participants, a regression 
equation relating the annual earnings two years after participation to 28 
variables *TtioJiJding sex, race, age, education, family and marital status, . 
family income and size, veteran status, previous employment and earnings . 
levels and patterns, program activity, 'and time in program, explained 
(i.e., "the square of the correlation coefficient equaled) 28 percent of the 
variance in earnings. 97/ \ v 

r Where annualized earnings in (the four quarters before and eight 
^'quarters after participation were estimated for second half 1975 CETA 
partieipants in classriom traio4#g using an equation which' included 68 
documenting vacuoles (such as age, barriers to employment, family and 
marital status, race; length of s'tay, placement status at exit, prior 
employment pattern and education), the. factors explained 28 percent of the 

• variance in earnings for males and the same percentage for females. The 4 
same equations fo'r fiscal 1975 on-the-job trainees -explained 32 percent of 
the variance in earnings for males and 36 percent of the variance for 
females. 98/ , v 

•" Regression equations relating the percent of time 1977 Job Corps 
participants and controls were employed in the 18-24 month post-termination 
period to 23 characteristic and preprogram experience "variables (including 
age, education, race, health status, previous employment^arrests, and drug 
use) explained 37 percent of the variance in percent timf^ployed for male 
participants and 42 percent for female participants. 99/ 

As th€se equations suggest, more deta>led information for a narrower 
range of participants will increase the portion of variance explained, y et 

• in all cases the unexplained variance remains quite large. No doubt chance 
is involved, including the fact that the individuals secure jobs with 
varying career potential so that some are fo/ced to vnove from one to the 
next or find themselves subsequently out of work, while others find, jobs 
which turn out to have career potential, matching ttieir own potential 
employability. Unquestionably, however, much of the unexplained .fiance 
is related to the .differences in potential of individuals with like 
characteristics 'and backgrounds; and iris significant that the unexplained 
variance is so large. 

Third, the evidence suggests the relative importance of improvements 
in documented and potential employablity, sorting and job .access in pro- 
' .'ducinq' the aggregate results for classroom training, on-the-job .training, 
and Job Con*. The impacts of classroom training are concentrated among 
lonq stayers and those part\cfpants who are placed ,at termination. 

• Negative sorting occurs, before entry', i.e., those CETA entrants whtThave 
more limited employability characteristics are assigned to classroofr) train- 
ing; but sorting on the* basis of positive characteristics occufs there- 
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after, *The more employable are more likely to complete training, as well 
as to be placed, whatever their duration of stay. However, this sorting is 
riot enough to explain the^extraorcJinarily large gains for the long-stayers 
and those placed. Because of the shost duration of treatment and the lafck 
of completion standards, orrty a fourth of .participants 1 drop out, and 
although dropouts have more limited employability . than completers, the 
differences are 'not major. Those who do not complete usually leave within 
the first few weeks, xt 'is significant th^t the "post-program earnings of 
early leavers are almost the same as those of their controls in the first 
post-program year and slightly higher in the second; The early leavers 
include positive' terminees as well as dropouts, but if in-program sorting 
which identified the winners and losars among those with like charac- 
teristics were to explain the substantial gains of the long-stayers, it 
would 'be necessary .for the earnings of the short stayers to be much lower 
than those 'of their mafthed control / 

Longer-term ^cl.assroom trainees are more likely 'to be placed at 
termination,' It is not surprising that placement has an effect oh post- 
proyram earnings after controlling for length of «5tay and other variables, 
since those moving immediately into jobs will surely have higher post- 
program earnings than those who undergo a period of job search. However, 
the differential related to placement remains substantial in the second 
post-prOgram yeai* Either the immediate post-program jobs use the skills 
taught, are more stable and higher paying, or else the persons placed have 
greater potential employabil i ty : which is identified during the course of 
participation. . The latter possibility, is discounted by the fact that 
classroom trainees /not placed earned £he same as their controls the" second 
year after termination. This woulcj, not have occurred if those not placed 
were the "losers" whose lesser potential was 'discovered or emerged during 
participation. Hence, the gains of the "winners" who were placed were not 
primarily the result of their inherently greater potential 1 

The individual and; aggregate patterns of employment and earnings 
changes and occupational mobility suggest that the primary effect of Q 
classroom training is to secure primary la^bor market jobs with greater 
stability for t;hose who are placed. The first post-program year earnings 
gains' are largely the result. of increased employment, which in turn is 
largely the product of greater -labor force participation. In the second 
post-program year, higher earnings rates and less , unemployment ar$ more 
important factor's. The greater stability of employment may result in pdrt 
from Improve^ potential/ No matter what the duration of s-tay, placement is 
a .major factor in. explaining earnings levels in the post-training period', 
•so that this must be seen as a key mechanism in securing the more stable 
jobs. *Yet ,the 16ng-t6rm stayers experience substantial gains independent 
of ^ placement. ,Thwe who $tay long enough apparently secure credentjals or 
skills thft are ificep-ted' in the labor market independent of placement 
efforts, although also making placement easier. 

For, Job Corps, 5 the annual earnings gains result 'not from higher wages 
f twt from .-increased employment and labor force 'participation. Most 
Corpsmembers who find jobs do->so without placement assistance. There is a 
range of evidence deirtbnst rating the effects of Job Corps on behavior and 
maturity, ; Improvements in mobility are also a factor, Corpsmembers are 
iflore likely to move where jobs are available for persons with- theirskil Is. 
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On the other hand, the' effects on documented employability are concentrated 
on a small minority, of total participants. The completers of vocational 
training accotH^ for a substantial share of post-program earnings gains and 
are far moMjplkely fo receive placement assistance than the 40 percent? of 
entrants^j«Hfrop out within 90 days and the 30 percent who stay longer but 
do not cW^bte training. Yet even for completers, less than two- fifths 
-are subsequently placed and in training-related jobs, and they represent 
less than one in ' ssveh total enrol lees. Cprpsmembers who acquire a 
credential such as a GEO have higher earnings, all else* being equal, but 
they account for only one in fourteen Job Corps entrants. Jofc Corps works 
for this minority by moving the individuals directly into career tracks and. 
by providing transferable certificates, and this minority of participants* 
accounts for a disproportionate share of gains. Nevertheless, the major 
effect on most participants is to increase maturity and mobility. 

Sorting does occur. The demands of a residential' program result in 
self-sorting, while the/individualized, competency_-ba*sed 'curricula does not 
permit individuals to graduate from training and education unless they 
apquire- competencies. Yet the dropouts do not earn less than controls in 
the post-prograiji period after they get over their immediate transition 
problems, so that inherent differences in potential between noncompleters. 
and matched controls do . not * account for a major share, of the higher 
earnings of the completers. , , 

t 

.For OJT, a good deal of sorting occurs prior to participation. The 
persons assigned to OJT are the most employable among CET^ participants. 
Sorting also occurs on the job, since somewhere* between 30 and 40 percent 
of participants ^ccordirjg to * different estimates either leave their 
assignment or are "not retained at the end of the training period: The 
participants who are not placed arefmoVe disadvantaged than those who 
remain with their job$, and (Hatched to comparison groups on measurable ■ 
characteristics, they earn noticeably less in both the post-training years, 
suggesting that the employers do sepa^te winners* and losers during the 
( try-out period. Many of the OJT assignments are in the s^ne occupation as 
previous employment, whjle" in only a few "cases representing clear^)ocfcu- 
pational advancement, lliere is no evidence whether training really occurs 
on the job. ^The decline in net impacts between tKy 4w rs t ^and 'second 
'post-prograrn years suggests that some OJT participant subsequently lose 
their jobs and are unable tovsecure other employment, 'i.e. , ;they have not 
secured* transferable skills and credentials to the degree ■ these are 
provided in' classroom training, where ? impacts 1 increase over the post- 
program period. It is difficult to determine whether'OJT substdieS^are 
buying" /jobs' that would have otherwise gone to the .same, types Qf in- 
dividuals, but the evidence suggests that this is* a good possibility. 

» * % 

Fourth, since the number of entrants and reentrants into thfe .labor 
force is a major determinant of the relative levels and' slopes of the 
available work force and employment opportunities distributions^ dramatic 
changes over the next two decades can be predicted with affair degree of 
certainty. These will affect* the role 6f C&TA and CEJA training. During 
1$80, entrants and reentrants accounted for nearly two-fifths of the un- 
employed. Thus, the gap between the Available work fprce and employment 
opportunities distributions fn the ranges where £ETA activities are focused 
is highly sensitive to labor force entry and reentry patterns. The changes- 
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which can be predicted wi th* reasonable, certainty, are massive. 'The average 
number of youth and adult female labor fort* participants rose by 16.5* 
million from ^ 1970 to 1980. Net employment 'growth absorbed only 14.2 
. million of these extra entrants and reentrants, so that the number of tmem- 
< ployed females *and youth rose, by 2.3 million (Table 3.20). From 1980 to 
1990, according to projections by ,the Bureau of Labor Statistics, youth and 
adalt femaje labor force participants will,grow by only two-fifths- the 
• absolute increase over the previous"* decade. ' If employment opportunities 
for these participants expanded at the -same rates as- oyer: the entire 1970s, 
there would be an excess of 4.4 million jobs .in 1990*- If. they grew at the t 
1975-1980 rate, there wouljd be an excess of 8.9 million jobs. If jobs for 
youth and women only increased at the rate of total employment growth in 
the 1970s, there would be a shortfall Of 2.7 million jobs, but this would 
represent about Jjalf of, their job deficit in 1980. Such simplistic 
projections are not. meant to suggest that jobs will be available fx>f all 
entrants and reentrants, or that production functions wi 1 T remain static 
with no effort to substitute^ the greater numbers of mid-level workers for 
entrants; but it i-s clear that there will be a substantial . chftnge from the 
1970s. ' 

These bits and pieces of information do not go far towards fleshing 
out- the theoretical framework, but they certainly lend credence to the 
underlying notions ^nd suggest at .least the rough magnitudes of some -of the 
primary factors. Even though CETA is concentrated among^ individuals with 
severe problems, there is wide .variation in both tKe documented ar(d 
potential employabil i'ty of its participants. Training improves skills and 
productivity 'which oan improve employment chances and subsequent earnings, 
but this is only one of the processes producing the measured training' 
>*impacts. -Much of the" gain results ffom easing the transition iRto the 
labor forpe of entrants and reentrants. Placement is a key variable, and 
not just because of its immediate effect on earnings. Apparently more 
stable jobs are secured. Sorting is evident in Job Corps, as well as 
improvements in potential employability as a result of. maturational 
experiences. 0JT might, to a significant, degree, achieve its impacts 
simply by byying jobs rather thtfn. training. All these ' findings relate to 
training as it operated in the climate of the 1970s. The demographics of 
the 1980$ will be> markedly different, shifting needs and potentials for 
interventions. 
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Table 3.2ff 



Civilian labor force 

Civilian employment if grew at 1970-1980 rate 
Job gatf {labor forte-employment J 

16-24 labor force 
16-24 employment . 

Projection 1; if grew at 1975-1980 rate 

for youth employment 
Projection 2- if grew at 1770-1980 /ate 

for youth employment 
Projection 3^ if grew at 1975-1980 rate^ 

% for «11 employment 
Projection 4;» if grew at 1970-1989 rate 
• for all employment • , „ 
16-24 job gap (labor force -employment) 

Projection 1 if grew at 1975-1980 rate - 
% . for youth employment 

Projection 2 if grew at 1970-1980 rite 

for youth employment 
Projection 3 if grew at 1975-1980 rate 

for all employment 
Projection 4 if grew at 1970*1980 rate 
for all employment 

Adult female labor force 
Adult female employment 

Projection 1. if grew at<f#75-fl980 rate 
for adult females 
if grew at 1970-1980 rate 
for adult females 



Projection 2 
Projection 3 



[f grew at 1975- 1^80 rate 
to 



for entire population 
Projection 4 <f gr.ew at- 1970-1980 rate 
for entire population 
Adult female job gap (la^or' force- employment) 
Projection 1 if grew at 1975-1980 rate 

for adult female^. 
Projection 2- if grew at I970-f980 rate. 

f&r adult females 
-Projection 3: if grew at 1975*1980 rate 
* for entire population 

Projection 4 if. grew at 1970-1980 rate 
* for*entire population 



• 

— 


Actual 






0 

Projections 


t 


19/0 


1^75 


1980 


1985 


1990 ' 


1995 


82,715 


92,613 


106,821 


114,985 


, 122,376 


^127,542 


78,627 


-84,783 


97,271 


^108,360 ' 


120,336 


134,054 


4,068 


7,830 


9", 550 * 


' 6.625 


2,039* 


-6,512 


17,830 


22,265 ' 


24,623 


24,446 


22,607 


21,846 


15,860 


18.684 


21,217 














24.093 


27.359 


31,068 








24,506 


23,383 


32,782 








24,342 


, 27,927 


3?, 040 








.23,593 


26,248 


29,188 


1,970 


3,581 , 


3,406 









53,405 
22,444 



961 



26,891 
25,T)10 



3 3 , ; SO 
31,336 



1,881 



1.814 



353 ' 
-60 
22 
|53 
39.531 

39,262 
37,290 
35,^52 
34,845 

269 
£,241 
' 3.579 
4,686# 



-4 



>r5,776 
-5,320 
. -3,641 ' 
* 45,107 

49,1>3 
4^751 
41,248 
38,766 

* 

-4,086 
* 1,356 
3,859 
6,341 



-9,2?2 
-10.936 
-10,194 
-7,342 
48,726 

61 .636 \ 
52 0641 
47,324 
43,108 

-12-2910 
-3,338 
1,402 
* 5,618 



Source: Employment and Training, Report of thg President, 1980 (Washing- 
! ton. D:-C,c . Government Printing Office, - 1981); Howard N. 
t Fullerton "The 1995 \Labor -forte: A First Look," Daily Labor 
Reporter {Washington. D.C: Bureau of NationaUAffairs, January 
21/1981). . - / 



This theoretical interpretation i§ descriptive mofe than predictive". 
The curves and constructs do not, of : \thems*elv*s, suggest appropriate train- 
ing policies and approaches. Thisyf do, however, forceful ly „ argue for 
attention tq a riumber-V issues^ which have 'been given minor attention in 
labor market and human resources research, and pol icymaking, such as (1) the 
factors which 'document empfoyability and f are the basis of hiring decisions 
for different jqbs; (2);jthe* d1$tr1butl0Q of, jobs and workers according to 
tfich standards; ,(3) tte^ variance in potential- among individuals sharing 
certain sets 6f . characteristic^. (4) how potential can' be'better measured 
and documented;' (5) the. earpe^ pathways wttich are provided by, different 
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'jobs, and occupations with similar entry requirements; (6) the variance in 
immediate employment conditions in, jobs and occupations with similar entry 

•requirements; (7) how many can be moved how far by human resource develop- 
ment activities; (8) what competencies are acquired by trainees and the 

'reference systems which best structure and* document competency attainment; 
'(9) the iterative -past-program experiences of trainees beyond the ^immediate 
outcomes; and (10) the perceptions of employers towards the trainees and 
. training- programs, as well as the realisim of these perceptions and fcow 
they can be altered. 

\It is also necessary to very carefully examine management and delivery 
systems, regulations, perfohtance standards, and the other/ real-life 
/actors Which provide the structure for decisionmaking and delivery. 
Relative magnitudes and > interrelationships of the key factors tn the 
theoretical franlework cannofbe inferred from analyzing outcome ancf "imoact 
information alone. The nuts and^bolts issues such as performance indi- 
cators and management information systems provide incentives for different 
patterns of behavior at the delivery level; It is these factors -which are 
manipulable and can alter the outcomes and impacts. These are examined 
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NOTES 



1. The CLMS evaluation has produced a series of reports detailing 
methodologies as they have evolved over the years. The preponderance 
of. the long-term follotf-up data available for analysis in this volume 
relates to fiscal 197 t entrants. A capsule description of the 
procedures and assumptions* used for the fiscal 1975 survey are 
provided in: * 

Westat, Inc. Cl^S Followup Report No. 3 (36 Months After Entry) , 
Experiences in the First Two Postprpgram, Years With Pre/Post Compari- 
sons, For Terminees Who Entered CETA~ During January-June, 1975 . (Wash- 
ington, D.C: Employment and Training Administration*, Office of 
.♦Policy, Evaluation and -Research, December 1980), Appendices A-C. 

f ' 

2. Westat, Inc. Impact on 1977 Earnings of New FY_ 1976 CETA Encollees in 
Selected Program Activities (Washington, D.C.: Employment and Traih 1 - 

? Trig Administration, Office of Policy, Evaluation .and- Research, 
December 1980). , ^ - " * . . '* 

3. TWd. * * ■ ' 1 

4. Westat,- Inc. The Impact of * CETA on Participant Earnings: Entrants 
During the First Half of 1975 (Wa^Wrrgton , D.C. : EmpToymeHt and 
Training Administration, Office /tf Policy, Evaluation and. Research, 
January 1980), pp. 3-39. 

5. 




Administration, 
ary 1981). t 



Office 




Westat,* Inc. Impact on 1978 Earnings of New FY 1976 CETA r Enro1 1ees in 
SelaaE gg Program Activities (Ifashingtoiy D.C: Employment and Train- 



of Policy, Evaluation' and Researc+i, 



6. Westat, Inc. The? Impact of \EtA on' Participant Earnings: Entrants 
During the First Half of 1975 > oW. cit . ' : ; : [ 

7,. Westat, Inc. * Multivariate Arralysrs: ) 36 ; Month Follow-up of Terminees 
Who" Entered CETA During January-Jun><L97£ "(Washington, D.C: Enploy- 
ment and Training AdrninistratityT, Office of Pol icy, Evaluation and 
Research, November 1980). 

The coefficients Jn the text were from ^tfnpubl ishejl tabulations. 
These equations do not consider placement as $ variable, sfnce this 
would .pick up some- of the differential placement chances relate4 to 
participation in different primary activities. ' ' 



.8. Charles Millar, et. al 
tion (Washington, D.C: 



The Lasting Im 



Government Prin; 



s of Job Corps PaVtyipa - 
Office, May 1980jh pp. 



i 

9. Robert Taggact, "Considerations it) Cost-Benefit Analysis of Job 
Corps," Assessments of Job Co rpsT Performance and Impacts, VoKime I » 
(Washington, D.C. : "Government .Pointing Office, May 1980) , ppT 
110-129. , * 
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10. Charles Mafia r et. ah. oj>. cit . , pp. ll9-163» 

11. Jhe assumption of a 14 percent a yetfr fade-out of real earnings gains 
was 'based on <a stgdy of MOTA which estimated a 50 percent fade-out of 
impacts for adult males *fter five years, and no fade-out for adult 

" women. The Job Corps *benef it-cost study, in its benchmark assump- 
tions, projected that the gains' for both mal^s and females- would 
fade-out at the same rate as previously estimated for adult 4 males 
participating in MDTA. The ea#rli£r study was a five-year follow-up of 
1970 MDTA participants. Inflation then was about half of the rate 
which*has prevailed over the last five years, ani it £ i s uncertain how 
^ fast real earnings gains eroded in the ^^Xe 1970s. 

1?T Charles Mallar et. aj_. Evaluation of the Earnings Impact of the Job 
Corps Program Second Fol low-Up Report (Washington, D.C. : Employment 
K and Traininf Administration, Office -of Poljcy* Evaluation and 
^ Research, April lj80), p. 153'. 

# 

13. The high benefit assumptions are more plausible fqr classroom training 
than for Job Corps/ As noted previously, the 14 percent fade-out 
estimate was b^sed on a finding for M&TA that the gain^ of males 
eroded by 50 percent over fivd ye$rs> but those for females did not 
erode at all. Females represented haTf of classroom training enroll- 
ments in fiscal 1§76 compart to only a fourth of Job Corps ^par- 
ticipants. According to the CLMS-CPS impact estimates, females also 
accounted for four-fifths of the. 1978 net gains for all classroom 
trainees, whereas females in Job Corps accounted for only a third. In 
brief , ,the 4jse of the same discounting and fade-out assumptions in, the 
Job Corps and classroom training benefit-cost studies may not be' ap- 
propriate <and probably understates the relative* effectiveness of 
classroom training. . 

- 14. Westat, Ipc> Postprogram Experiences and Pre/Post Comparisons for Tgr- 
minefes Who Entered CJETA During Fiscal Year, 1976 (July 1975-June 1976) 
' (Washington, D.C: Employment and Training Administration, Office of 
Policy, Evaluation and Research-, March. 1979), Table D-8. Estimates on 
'* spending by functional activity under classroom training were provided, 
by Employment and Training Administration, Office of * Community 
Employment Programs. 

15. Ibid .- Tables D-2 and 14; Westat, Inc. CLMV Fq11ow-up Report No. J op* 
. cit . , Ta*ble 34. ' 

It is important to note that the interview data for Second half 
fiscal 1975 trainees suggested ;an increase from entry ' to exit in 
v ' transfer usage, contradicting the more dependable findings*, for fiscal 
' 1976. . , - - : . * • 

16. TttevBoard of Directors, Manpower* Demonstration Research Corporation, 
Summary and Findings of the fatlonaj Supported Jrfork Demons tratton 
(Cambridge, Mass^: Bal 1 inger Publishing Co. t . '1^80) ; Charles Mallar 
OR. eft. > p.. 45. ' ~ 
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The public benefits receipt r^tes for Job Corps and .supported 
work control £ were as follows: . ^ • 



Proportion In Control Groups Receiving Benefits 



r 





BaseJ ine 


Follow-up • 


Change 


* 


(1-9 ftontKs) 


(19-27 Months). 




Supported Work AFDC- Controls 








Unemployment compensation 


2. OX 


c . U* 


» n n 


Wei fare - 


97.7 , 


< 85.1 


-12.6 


, Food stamps 


94.6 


BZ.3 


— 1 1 . «3 


Supported 'Work *E^-Addtct Controls 








* Unemployment compensation 


7.4 


6.0 


Welfare ' 


50.7 


40.2 


-10.5 


Food stamps 


45,7 


36.8 


-6.9 


Supported Work' Youth Controls 




3.8 




Unemployment compensation 


4.0 


' -.2 


Welfare ' 


' 17.0 


20.6 


+3.6 


Food stamps 


3jM 


, 29.0. 


-3.4 


Supported Work Offender Controls 






+1.S 


Unemployment compensation 


4.8 


6.3 


' Wei fare 


28.1 


24.0 


-4.1* 


food stamps 


36.0 


30.O, 


-6.0 




(0-6 Months) 


v (18-24 Months) 


Change 


Job Corps Controls 






+1.5 


Unemployment compensation 


2.5 


4.0 • 


Welfare ^ 


9.4 


10.8 


+1.4 


Food stamps 


18.4 


16.9 


, -1.5 
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Charles filler 0£. cU. , p. ^35.; "Westat, Inc^. Postpfogram Exper t 
iences a/id Pre/Post Comparisaps for TSrmvnees flho Entered CETA During 
Fiscal Year 1976 (July 1975-June 1976) pp. cit. , Table 8. , 



The 
tost "by 
program, 
of each 
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. in- prog ram sa/ings were ' calculated by dividing annualized 
the percent cf the, year the average participant was in the 
a'nd then muTj'plying. by the percentage reduction in receipt 
benefit. Th^Jpdrcentage decline in receipt from the first to 



second 1 post-pragram 4ffear was multiplied by the .proportion receiving 
each benefit, at exit, and this was mul tipl ied. by the average 
annualized benefit to estimate post-program savings which were then 
assumed* to fade-out at 14 percent a year and were discounted at S 
percent. Without Question this is i very crude "guestimation" 
technique. The real .issue is whether the benefits would have declined 
in the absence of participation. / The abpve evidence from supported 
work suggests that much -of the/' 'dec 1 ine would have occurred in the 
absence of participation. ( * 



The 

0£. 



Board 
cit. 



of Di rectors, • Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation, 



It is impqrtant to stress that these findings apply tp CETA*. training 
in fiscal '1976. Two developments- siVice thai} may have increased the 
.payoff of classroom training. First, the female proportion of 
trainees increased, from 50 percent in fiscal 1976 to 57* percent In 
fiscal 1980. Th^CLMS estimated earnings gains relative to oohtrols 

tere two and a half times greater for females than ma]es. All else 
eing .equa>, the shift in the sex composition of trainees would in- 
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crease the benefit-cost "ratio 6 percent, adjustirtg for the somewhat 
longer stay of females. Likewise, it is estimated from the CETA 
management information that the deration of classroom training under • 
Title IIBC '(formerly Title I) increased from 4.3 to 5*1 months from 
> fiscal 1976 to fiscal 19&0* This would have raised the benefits and m 
the- per participant- costs, but the 'former more than the -latter. 
Recent administrative cost increases would' somewhat Inwer the 
. benefit-cost ratio, all else being equal-. 

20. Ric/iard Wagner, "Historical CETA Data for Titles 1IABC (Formerly Title 
I), Title I ID (formerly Title II) and Title VI, Fiscal Years 1975' 
Through 1979," (Employment and Training Administration^ Office of 
Community Employment Programs, March 1980), unpublished. 

21. Westat, IncT Postprogram Experiences and Pre/Post Comparisons for Ter- 
minees Who Entered CETA During fiscal* Year 19^6 ^July 1975sJune 1976 ) 
op. cit. , Table D-4**- ~ ' " ~ ~~ 

22. Westat, Ijic. Impact on 1977 Earnings of New FY 1976 CETA Enrollees In 
>y Selected Program Activities op . cit . The 1976 earnings for each of 

r -tjhe match lists were weighted- in proportion to their share of OJT par- 
• tncipants . 

' % x 

23. Charles Mallar 0£. cit . , p. 135; Westat, Inc., Postprogram Experiences 
and Pre/Post Comparisons for Terminfees Who Entered CETA During Fiscal 
Year 1976 (July 1975-June 1976 ) op. cit., Table 8. 

« 

24. As noted previously, the 14 ^percent fade-out assumption is less 
appropriate for classrAom training* than Job Corps. ' Counting pdst- 

, program earnings as a s&ciaV ;and taxpayer benefit is more appropriate^ 
for Job Corps r and classroom trainingj;than for OJT. Based on "the CLMS 

. net impact estimates, fade-out appears to be greater in OJT than Job 
•Corps or classroom training. In other words, the uniform "benchmark" 
assumptions in the benefit-cost methodology will 'upwardly bias 
estimates of the OJT rate of return and downwardly bias jV\e relative 
payoffs of classroom training. ( J 



25. Joe N. Nay, John^W. «Scartfon and Joseph S. Whol ey ,- +genef its and, Costs 
of Manpower Training Programs: A Synthesis of Previous Studies With 
Reservations and Recommendations (Washington, D. C: \The Urban Insti- 
tute, 1971), p. 7. ~ 

26. The uncertafnties in 'assessing net impacts for all classroom trainees 
are magnffied with each level of disaggregation. For instance, in the 
large sample of . the Continuous Longitudinal Manpower Survey of fiscal 
1976 CETA entrants--the data base used to calculate -net impacts--there 
were 876 * classroom trainees 0 who terminated by the end of calendar 
i976;^on>y 128 of these were minority females, of 'whom. just 13 were* 
under age 19.. Obviously, the matching of these 13 individuals with a 
correspondingly smalV ndmber of minority, female teenagers in the 
Current Population Survey cannot yield very dependable estimates of ' 
net impact. The statistical estimation problem is compounded by the 
matching problem. The controlling variables may be' more appropriate 
for some subgroups than others. For instance, there are doubts about 
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the comparability v of * youth .who participate in CETA arrd thqse with 
equal background 'or experience in the CPS national sample* A key 
factor, for instance* is "the^iesire. to continue education. The CETA • 
group* may be less 1 fk££y*to. want fogo.to college, whicfTis why they 
entered CETA. If \ few/more of the comparison group ^go to colleyefaTnd 

* have low. 1 earnings- duryjg tjie, post-program period, the" earnings of * 
participants .will be hig^hfer t<han .the earnings, of controls/ at least 

• * for a few years* even ,if the^rofrafii trad little impact* 'Educational 

plans itr % e not queried in £it(jer^ ttje Current Population Survey or the 
- Continuous Longitudinal Manpower -Survey. Changes in the priority 
givSV to different matching variables can also .changetlxe comparison 
group and-, hence, t the estimated gain?. A small* sample may '-also 
overrepresent a particular area of th§ country "or a particular type of 
activity. Most significantly, 'classroom trafning is not the'same for 
different subgroups . ^Youth ' 'may \be receiving short-duration re- 
mediation while 30-44 year-old participants are receiving intensive 
occupational- training."" A finding fhat youth would benefit less .than 
the mid-career participants does v noi^sugg^st what would occur if/they 
were provided similar training. Furthermore, a pain of .$^00 vncone' 
.'for^a youth cohort otherwise earning $2000 migl^t 'represent ffhucn more o 
significant accomplishment than ^ ^$1000 increase fqr a cohort* 
otherwise earning $7000.^ f ' , * . 

27. Westat, Inc. Special tabulations from CLM!> Wtol low-up*of second half 
fiscal 1975 entrants excluding placement* as* er variable in regression 
equations. , * /, 

28. Charles Maljar et. ah 0£. cit.\ pp-f ,47-48, 115. ' 

» 

29. Charles Mal*lar,,et. ah: 'Evaluation of the Economic Impact x>f th^ Job 
Corps Prog-ram: First Follow-up Report,," in' Assessments of Job 
Corps Perfdrmance and Impacts, Volume I (Washington, D.C.f government 
Printing Office, 'May 1980). ~~ : . * i 
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30. Westat, Inc. Postprogrgm Experiences and Pre/Post Comparisons for 
minees Who Entered CE?A Purging Fiscal Year 1976 (July 1975-Juhe 19 
op. cit. , T^ble x 56. - 

-31. This^assumes no change in weekly hours. In alh.probabil ity,. weekly 
hours also increased with weeks of ewoloyment* so* that real hourly 
1 wage gains accounted for* <an even Waller portiofi of ; annual i;zed 
earnings increases. ^ * . , 

32. Westat, Inc. Postprogram Experiences and Pre/Post Comparisons for Jer- 
minees Who Entered CETA 'During Fiscal' Year 1976 (July 1976-June -1976) 
op. cit . , Table 58. ~~ * ~ ^ 

I 

33. Ibid . . ' m ' 

34. Westat, [nc. Continuous Longitudinal Manpower Survey, ""Second Half 
Fiscal 1975 New En^ol lees, unpublished tabulations..* 

^ r 
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v. " ' ■ y • . ... .• • - 
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35. Ibid. • > • - x 

36. ibid'. 

37;- Ibid. » " * • 

' ' ' ► * c 

38. Westati- Inc. CLHS Follow-up -Report No. 3 (36 Months After Termination 
op. cit ; i* Table 57. I • ~~ . t 

' ' ' f ' 

•39,/Westat, Ine. Impact oh 1978 Earni'ngs'of New FY. 1976 CETA Enroll ee3 in 
SeTected Prpgram Activities , op. cit., pp. 19-20." ' 

40., Westat, Inc. The Impact of GET A on Participant Earnings » Working Paper 
• - #2,j Entrants During the First' Half of 1975 (Washington,. D.C. : 
Employment and Training Administration, Office of PjJ&icy, Evaluation 
and Research, June 1980,), pp. 3. 49-3^50. The matching methodology was 
\ not as refined as jri estimating the gain* for fiscal 1976 par- 
ticipants, but 'the relative magnitudes of \he gains for the par- 
ticipants or different program activities are probably dependable. 

41. Westat, inc. Impact on 1977 Earnings of New Pf 1976 CETA Inrollees /in 
Selected PF6gram Activities op . cit., Table 68. ] 



42. Westat, Inc.' The Impact of CETA on*Participan f t flfrnings, Working Paper 
#2, Entrants Qurjng the First Half of 1975 op', cit ., pp. !3. 41-42. 

1* 43. Charles MalUrjet. $1* The Lasting Impacts of Job Corps 'Participation 
• * op. -cit; , p. "1697" > ^ s 

44. Westat, Inc., Multivariate Analysis: 36-Month Fol Tow-up of Terminees 
Who Entered CETA During January-June 1975 op. cfft., p-. C-16. \ ~ 

' t . * , 

The percentage* of participants with each characteristic measured / 

in the CLMS interview was multiplied by the regression coefficient 

A ^ associated with the characteristic and added to the constant. The > 

coefficients Yor- primary assignment, tdme in program and placement 
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that ' thfe main mechanism is the^ccess Supported Work can 
provide to post-prograin publ ic sector jobs—access that 
could result mainly ' from the Connections' or other 
* placement efforts * of thr program operators. If this - 

hypothesis is correct-,' then .di^pl a cement of other workers by i ^ 

Supported Work graduatefs "may be high and the effort' to 

differentiate Supported Work from other employment programs 

by instituting such concepts As graduated stress and* peer 

group support may be much less' important than such factors 

as the political relationships between operators and public 

sector officials^ f 

Over 40 percent of >he experimental who ' obtatned 
post-program jobs \hdica*ed\hat they learned about their 
first post-program jobs through Supported Work. Thus, the 
placement mechanism may. well be part of the story. It is 
not likely .to, be the whole story, however, since the 
experimental effect rrvight ^diminish' somewhat over, time if the 
program's ,only effect wer£ to help participants obtain an . 
initial j-ob. y 

A second hypotheses iV that the program had, its effect 
t largely through a screening m^chanis^ This . argument 
suggests that the access of' participants^ to unsubsidized 
public sedtor jobs dependvqot primarily pn the placement 
' efforts of program operator?/' hut rather ort the opportunity - 
Supported ~ Work givfes its, participants / to show other % 
employers how well they can perform on the job. Employers 
. can 'then hirj^those who prove themselves to be good workers. ^ 

Since a high pfep<y*ti%n of program" jobs was in'- the - ■ ' 

public sector, the screejang* hypothesi s may help account for 4 - * ■[ 

th£ experimentdl effect Ming m concentrated in public sector , - m 

employjnent.' Like the? pfacement hypothesis, the screening / . s. 
* hypothesis suggests that displacement may" be high and that • \ 

' such program elements' a£ "graduated, stress may not play a \', 
major role <in the program's success. > 

^ Althpugh both* the screening and pl^ement hypotheses. : 
may* have validity, the 1 magnitude of the wage rate dlf- " • - < <* 
ferential between * experimental s arid controls in the post- ■ ^ 

program period suggests that, Supported Work also tended to 

' increase . the . ability^crT' its participants to work, effec- 
tively. Empirically, however, it is very difficult to - . 
distinguish among these hypotheses." t ' * 
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. ^SECTION. 1/ ; x * . 

DIVERSITY IN LOCAL TRAINING EFFORTS " 

Pattern^ jjf Va riation ■ # " x * 

Cost averages, national participant counts, aggregate employment and 
.earnings : change pattern^, statistically-derived gains measures, benef it- 
cost and theoretical* analyses, all provide- an orderly and comprehensive 
picture of. the CETA twining system, its general impacts and, effectiveness. 
They achieve '\thi's order and comprehensibi li ty by averaging out, rounding 
off, assuming,; away, cleansing, massaging, and sometimes ignoring the 
diversity, 'Volatility, and. complexity of ( operational realities, . The 
aggregates which are^ summarized and analyzed are the product of the actions 
.pf 484 local decisionmaking unitsf, under the oversight of ten^Department of 
Labor regibnal offices offering varying interpretations of the diverse 
regulations and, < guidance issued by relatively independent national 
bureaucracies in the Employment and Training Administration which' have 
responsibility for the separate categorical programs under CEJA.. Below the 
prime sponsor level, there are thousands of subagents and tens of thousands 
of delivery ^gents which have their own interests., objectives, and inter- 
pretations. Decisionmaker at each separate level share sortie perspectives 
and concerns, ^and answer toore to some drurrtmers than otheK), but there is. 
also great diversity, . The national fiefdom in charge of Title IV youth 
programs has different interests: than the, office in charge' of Title. 1IBC 
that server both adults and youth. Regional offices, have varying styles 
and perspectives, .State governments serving r as prime* sponsors have 
different decisionnpking procedures and concerns than' multi-jurisdiction 
consortia, which, in turrk, may* differ from small city,, prime sponsors 
Community-based organizations, schools and union organizations vary in 
their interest? and comparative advantages as delivery agents. National- 
ly-linked community- based groups maiy,. in turn, differ from indigenous 
neighborhood organizations, and 'in the same local arfa, one indigenous 
organization will be different from another, * V 

h All decisionmakers must consider the fedenal lav* and the regulations, 
but both consciously leave room for a range oh differing, interpretations, 
Sticks and carrots--both financial and bureaucratic--affect decisionmakers 
at each level. Institutional history, linkages, and personality all play a, 
role. Rea.1 needs and perceptions of these nfeeds vary widely, as do the* 
institutional conditions whictt^af feet how these needs can best be met. 
Varying Jpontractual and planning procedures influence the substance as well 
as the form of decisions. It is , not surprising, then, that in almost every, 
dimension bf CETA activity and performance there is enormous variabi] ity,- 

To begin with, there is widely-varying 'emphasis on training vs, job 
creation,- PMme sponsors have the authority to use almost all their 
CETA-al located funds for training. The usual alternative is to support 
subsidized jobs bf one sort or another. Some prime sponsors d<j alrrpst no 
training, relying primarily on jot creation and to some extent, on direct 
referral' and transition services. Others focus almost exclusively on ' 
training,' As an average among prime sponsors,' half of participants under 
Title IIBC of CETA in jMscal 1980 were enrolled in classroom training, but 
a fifth of prime sponsors enrolled less than 30 percent of participants in 
this component, while a tenth, enrol led over four-fifths (figure 4.1). The 
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Figure A. 1 

VariatiorTs in Prime Sponsor Training Activity. 
Underjitle IIBC, Fiscal 1980 
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standard deviation for the * classroom training shares among prifoe sponsors 
was 43 percent of the mean (this ratio is, a statistical measure of 
variability called the * coefficient of variation)/ On-the-job trai-ning 
enrollments Averaged 11 percent of Title IIBC participants, but over half 
of sponsors had less than Id percent of enrol lees in OJT, while one in ten 
'sponsors enrolled more than 30 percent*. 



There was even greater VariatiQn among prime /sponsors in their 
emphasis on training under the other titles Qf CETA- frigure 4.2). Under 
Title 110, the average prime sponsor enrolled 38 perceit of participants in 
mostly part-time training, using II percent of P$E expenditures for this 
purpose. 1/ The coefficient of variation^-the ratio of. the standard 
deviation to the mean— was 74 percent for the participant share and 92 
percent for the cost share* Under Youth Employment andXJnairving Program*-- 
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^ Figure 4.2 
Variations 'in. Prime Sponsor Traiaing 'Activity 
Under Title* I ID PSE, and Title IV YETP Programs 
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which t)ffer the same comprehensive service possibilities as I IB— the 
proportion of participants fn cUssroam training or OJT averaged 17 
percent, but the coefficient of variation was 130 percent. 

* * 4 * * 

Prime Sponsors may also choose to r invest intensively in a few in- 
dividuals or to spread resources by using less costly treatments^ In 
fiscal 1980, there*was enormous variance in costs" per partici pant— much 
more thati could be Explained by the differences in the* costs of providing 
similar training in different areas. A/ fourth of prime sponsors spent less 
than $1000 per classroom trainee under Title IIB'C, while one in eight spent 
over $2000, «yen though the average was $1328 (Figure 4.3). -The OJT cost 
per participant avefraged $1130 across prime sponsors, but the standard 
deviation among prime sponsors equalled three-fifths of the mean. 

Figure 4.3 

Distribution of Prime' Sponsprs by Cost Per Participant 
' In Title I IBC Training Programs, Fiscal* 1980 
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Sotirce: Employment and Trailing A^ninstration, Management Information 
System j£ep*rt5, Fiscal 1980. 

* 

Prime sponsors also varied enormously in the outcomes from the 
services they offered. While dara do. not permit a determinaton of the 
outcomes for participants in eax:h separate component V' Title , I IBC, the 
average outcomes in 1980 were obviously related to the outcomes from 
training^ since three-fifths of I IBC participants were in OJT or^classroom 
training. The "positive termination" rate (i.e., the proportion of 
terminees who were either employed, returned to scrrool, entered training or 
the miJUary, or achieved program objectives) ,averaged 67' percent across 
prime sponsors, ,and the coefficient of variation was a relatively Mow 18 
percent (Mgure '4.4). But "positive termination 11 is a catch-all category, 
and the differences between placement or "entered employment" rate* were 
more significant. As an average for all prime sponsors, only two-fifths of 
Title IlfJC tenninees entered employment, but a fourth * of prime sponsors 
placed less than 30 percent while another foartK succeeded *in placing over 
half.. Given 'thfe variance irj. both costs per participant and in successful 
termination . rates, it is no "surprise 'ko find vast differences in the cost 
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Variations in Prime Sponsor Outcomes Under Title IIBC, Fiscal 1980 
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per positive outome. While prime sponsors averaged $3170 cost per positive! 
termination, the, coeffiflfcent of variation was 61 percent. The cost per 
placement averaged $5508 but had a coefficient of variation of 70 percent. 

Possible Causes for Diversity ' , 

f / 
In light of the preceding evidence that OJT is an, extremely effective 

strategy, that classroom graining, particularly of long-duration, pays off, 

that placement upon termination 'is- a key factor related to long-term as 

well as immediate gains, And that work experience has little post-program 

impact, these disparities/ in service mix, costs, and placements take on a 

critical importance. AVprimary thrust of the Comprehensive Employment and 

Training Act was to loeaMze decisionmaking under federally-funded manpower 

programs so that choices concerning who would be served aTfcl how would be c 

based on the needs of each community, its economic conditions, and delivery 

capacities. The instrument for promoting rational local decisionmaking was 

the annual plan. Each year the prime sponsor must assess local labor 

, macket conditions and the universe of need, deciding on the participants 
anjj services for the coming year. The federal ly-required planning pro- 
cedures place a heavy emphasis on presentation of labor market data arid 
.assessment of labof market trends, as well as of the relative needs of 
various papulation segmegts. One would expect, then, that the variations' 
in local conditions, and in target groups selected on the basis of needs 
analysis, ' would be major factors explaining the diversity in training 
levels and intensities. Since , unempl oyfnent rates are used to allocate 
funds', and since this is probably the best available indicator of relative 
\ labor market conditions, it would be reasonable to expect different service 
patterns, in high unemployment areas-^fcv instance more OJT in tight labor 
markets, or £ priority on job creation in a/eas facing severe job deficits. 
If. target groups were selected on th£ 1)asis of need, with subsequent 
decisions about how best to serve them, it would also be reasonable to 
expect- differences in service mix paralleling differences in participant 
mix. The youth, shace should, in particular, be a primary factor, con- 
sidering that OJT may not be appropriate where education is not completed 
or career • plans are uncertain, and that nationwide, youth are less 
frequently , assigned .to classroom training than other CETA entrants.^ The 
Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act of 1977 fraze the youth 
' share under Title IIBC to the level of f i seal 1977 in order to avoid 
slippage in the existing service levels under comprehensive programs as new 
I resources were added specif ically' for youth programs. , A cohstant^wnplaint 
'from advocates- of decentralization was that this federal int^venttyn not 
onVy resulted in services to youth out, of proportion to need tS^dhjp: local 
areas, but that it necessitated a continuing emphasis on work experience. 
To the extent these compTaints were valid«, there should have been a 

\ negative relationship Ite&een the youth share among participants and both 
on-the-job and classroom training levels. 

Surprisingly* lacal unemployment rat& ajnd the youth shares among 
participants bore alirtfTT^rro relationship to prime, sponsors service mix 
decisions. Regression equations relating the OJT and classroom training 
shares of prim^ sponsors ujpraer Title IIBC in fiscal 1980 to the^r youth 
shares among %IBC participants and Xheir unemployment rates. yield v\ry low 
v coefficients of determi ration (or r which is a measure of the percent of 

t ' \ 
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variance in the dependent factor explained by the variance of the inde- 
pendent factors), as well as low regression coefficients -(the degree that 

change in. one variable is associated with changeon another): 2/ 

t < 

r Equation 1. Prime % sponsor IIBC classroom training par- 

ticipants as percent of total IIBC participants ='_a + b (prime 
sponsor unemployment rate) + c (percent of IIBC participants who 
were under (a^e 22). 

« \ r L = .08 

* a = 30.3 

> b =-.60, 

c = -.55 

^ InterpretdJtion--The unemployment rate among prime sponsors 
averaged 7.0 perceTTt»in 1980 and the- standard deviation was 2.6 
percentage points (i.e., two of three prime sponsors had un- tN 
employment rates between 4.4 and 9.6 percefc). A prime sponsor 
with an unemployment rate a standard deviation above average was 
lively to 'have a 1.6 percentage point lower proportion of IIBC 

* participants enrolled in classroom training. Thjs increment 
* represented less tharf a tenth of a standard deviation in the 

I classroom training shares ^of x prime sponsors. In' other words, a 
very large relative difference in the local unemployment rate was 
-associated with a relatively much smaller difference in the 
classroom traini/ig share. The 1980 youth share was 48.3 percent 
with a standard deviation of 7.8 percentage points. A prime 
sponsor with 'a youth share a standard deviation , above average was 

• likely to have a 4.3 percentage point lower proportion of IIBC 
participants enrolled^ in classroom training, which represented 

t* only a_*fjfth of a standard^rleviatiorv. in the classroom 'training 
% \ share. However, variations in unemployment rates and in the 
youth shares among prime sponsors explained only 8 percent of the 
variation in chjfcyuom training shares. Other factors clearly 
predominanted in* flfftrmi ning^the emphasis on classroom training. 

Equation 2.** Prime sponsor I IBC " c1^s>oom training ex-*. 
,penditiires as a percent of total IIBC expenditures not .including 



administration = a + b (prime sponsor unemployment rate) + c, 
(percent-^f IIBC .participants who were under age 22) 



r2 = ".06 

a = 69.9 

b = -.42 

c = -.40 



>r afi 



i > 



r Interpretation—A. prime sporfior wlTh an unetoployment rate a 
. standard 'deviation above average \vas likely to have.S 1.1 per- 
centage point lower proportion of y&C funds committed to class- 
room training. Thfs increment, represented only 6 percent of a 
standard dtViation in classroom fiSa^ins experrdi tures. A itfuth 
^share one standard deviation, above average was associated wirh a 
*3vl percentage point lower classroom training expenditure share, 
aa Increment* representing Ipsa than a fifth of a'*,standard ^e- 
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viation. However,, the* variance in unemployment rates and youth 
Shares amor\g prime- sponsors , explained only 6 percent of the 
variance in cVassroom training expenditure shares. 

1 . 

Equation 3. Prime sponsor I IBC on-the-job training par- 
ticipants as a percent. of total I IBC- participants = a + b (prime 
sponsor' unemployment rate) + c (percent of I IBC participants who 

were under-age 22). * 

. * 

# r 2 - 03 « + 

a =9.9 ' 
b = .61 \ 
c = -.05 

Interpretation—A prime sponsor with an unemployment* rat£ 
one standard deviation above average was likely to have a 1.6 
percentage point higher on-the-job training share. While this 
represented less than a fifth of a standard deviation in the OJT 
shares of prime sponsors, the relationship was contrary to the 
hypothesis that lower employment would facilitate more OJT. A 
standard Aviation increment* in the yo&th share v^s associated 
with a .4 percentage ^point decrement in the OJT share, or less 
thart a twentieth of a standard deviation. In othrer words, in- 
creased y6uth service lev'els did not appear to constrain OJT 
levels. Together,,, the variations in the unemployment and youth 
shares explained very little of the diversity in OJT levels. 

Equation 4. Prime sponsor I IBC on-the-job and classroom 
training participant* as a percent of total I IBC participates = a 
+ b- (prime sponsor unemployment . rate) + c*(percent- of all I IBC 
particip|&Kts who were under 22). , ^ 

2 ' I* 

r = . 18 

„ M a = 100.5 

A b * .41 

c = -.84 

# Interpretation— prime sponsor with an unemployment rate a 
standard deviation above ayerage was JWcely to have a .9 per- 
centage pJttf^ greater share ^of participants in training. 
Although represented n less' than 5 percent of a standard 
deviation irrthe training share, the finding is contrary to the 
expectation thdt work experience rather than training would be 
emphasized in areas with larger job deficits. An increment of a 
standard deviation in the youth share was 'associated with a 9.0 
percentage point decrement in the traifring share, representing 
almost two-fifths of a standard deviation, "[he differences among 
prime sjpoftsors in unemployment rates and youth shares offered 
more explanation for the variations in the overall training 
emphases than' they did ftfr the OJT or classrojan training shares 
alone. In other words, economic conditions and particularly the 
youth enrollment affected the decision to emphasize training vs-. 
wor^more than thfe decision over which type of training- to pro- 
vide. 
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. The prime sponsor receives funds under several different titles which 
authorize similar activities. As ' noted, both YETP and Title I ID provide 
for the -same services available under I IB (i.e., excluding upgrading and 
retraining). It is plausible that prime sponsors wdlild make decisions on 
how to* use Title IIBC funds in consideration of the services provided under 
these other titles. One reasonable hypothesis is that prime sponsors with 
higher levels of training, under Title IIBC would need to pgt less emphasis 
on training ^rfider PSE and'YETP, This hypothesis is not supported by the 
evidence: > * 

Equation 5. Prime sponsors 1 classroom and on-the-job. 
training expenditures as a percent of Title. IIBC expenditures = a 
+ b (prime * sponsor's PSE expenditures for training as a percent 
of total ^expenditures) + c (prime sponsor YETP expenditures 
-on training. as, a percent of fotal YETP expenditures) + d (percent 
of Title IIBC participants who were under age 22). 

2 

r = .20 

a = 60.35 
b ^ .19 ^ 
cv = .28 w 
d ^ -.24 

fhterpretation-^nime sponsors offering more training under 
• PSE and YETP also emphasized training under Title IIBC. A prime 
sponsor with a PSE training expenditure ^share a standard, de- 
viation above average was likely to have a Tijle IIBC training 
expenditure share 1.9 percentagf^paints above average, which 
represented an eighth of a standard deviation among prime 
sponsors Title IIBC training shaVes. A standard deviation 
increment in theYETP training expenditure share was associated 
with a 5.6 percentage point increment in. the Title IIBC training 
share, or nearly a third of its standard deviation. 

Prime sponsors consist of units of government serving populations of 
100,000 or more, consortia of governmental units with a combined population 
over 100,000, and states which serve all th^ remaining jurisdictions with 
lesser populations. The governmental decjsftmmakiflp units, thus, include 
states, cities, counties and consortia (and a few hybrids such as trust 
territories and rural CEPs). These prime sponsors vary enormously in 
population and population density. Government ^structure and size might be 
expected to have some impact on seg^ice decisions. e For instance, smaller 
jurisdictions might be more aware of local employers and more capable of 
forging 0JT linkages, but might be ^es^ likely to have classroom training 
•facilities. Large cities or counties with high unemployment rates/ might 
emphasize job creation moreso than state governments because tj*e--ptfli tic al 
benefits are greater than when jobs aice so widely dis£rij>u£ed that they 
have negligible impacts in any location. Consortia—Treated . to take 
advantage of job and training opportunities throughout a labor market- 
might be expected to put greater emphasis on 0JT and training. w 

Service 'patterns do vary by governmental unit and prime* sponsor size, 
but the patterns of variation arte complex (Table. 4.1). First, it appears 
that consortia a*d sjtates generally place less emphasis on classroom # train- 



' , .Table. 4.1 
1980 title TIBC^Training Activity by Size and Structure of Prime Sponsors 
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Ubor Force Less Than 100,000 

Consortia 
Cities 
• Counties 
States. 
**ral CEP 
Total 



Number 
With 
Complete 
Data* 



Classroom Training 
Participants' as , 
Percent of Total 
9 II8C<Part1cipants* 



Classroom Training 
Expenditures as 
Percent, of Total 
11BC Expenditures* 



32 

' 3$; 

"J' 
4 



Mean 



42.9X 
59.9 
51.4, 
45.6 
34. 



Standard 
Deviation 



Mean 



Standard 
Deviation 



19. IX 
17.9 
'24.4 
10.6 



43. n 

•56.5 
44.8 
45.0 
30.6 



16.1% 
12.5 ^ 
19.2 * 
13.5 ^ 
15.5 : 



Ubor Force 200,000-500,000 

t 

Consortia 
Cities 
-Counties 
SUtes 
Total 

* Ubor Force 500,000*. 

x Consortia 
Cltfcs * 
CtMjfitles 
Slates 
Total 



34 

12 
27 
16 
W 



48.8 
61.0 
65.4^ 
34.2 
"50 



22.9 
19.0 
21.9 
15.3 



47.4 
57.7 
61.9 
36.2 
TT7? 



15a 

12. 8y 



8 


52.6 


28.8 


50.4 27.1 


8 


,51.6 


24.3 


' 50.7 17.5 


4 


40.3 


8.1 


SI. 3 12.5 


28 


33.7 


12.8 


41.6 12. T 


4*5 

















0JT Participants 
as Percent of 
Total IIBC 
Participants* 

Standard 
Mean Deviation 



> 

13. IV 
9.2 , 
13.1 
23.7 
16.4 

TO 



Ubor Force 100,000-200,000 






) 










Consort fa 


53 


47.1 


16.5 


49.0 


16.6 


9.0 


5.6 


Cities 


17 ' 


48.2 


v 20.3 


55.0 


17.7 


8.7 


6.1 


Counties 
Slates % 


4f * 


52.2 


19.6 


48.2 


14.8 


11.1 


6.3 


t ' 


. 36.3 




40.0 




18.2 




Total 


• TIT 


JO 




JO 




"O 






0JT Expenditure 
as Percent of 
Total IIBC 
Expenditures* ^ 

^^^Standard 
Mean o^autf ion 

\ 



84 
11.3 
, 10.1 

T 



'8.0 
5.2 
6.2 

15.4 



10.5 
9.9 
10.0 
11.2 
TO 



7.4 
10.-3 
6.7 



5.8 
3.7 
4,5 
11.9 



8.5 
6.) 

7.3 
5.5 



Classroom Training 
and 0JT Participants 
as Percent of TarUl 
U8C Participants* 



Mean 



9.7* 


8.51 


6.4*. 


56.0* 


7.0 


6.5 


5.7 


, »-l 


9.6 


10.3 


7.4 


* 64.5 


.16.5 


15.4 


8.1 


69.3 


6.8 


-10.0 

~o 


6.2 


51.2 
*0 



56.1 
56.9 
63'. 3 
54.5 
"50 



59.1 
67.2 
73.9 
50.3 



68.4 
61.6 
49.8 
46.1 
SO 



Classroos Training 
and 0JT Expenditures 
as Percent »of Total ' 
IIBC Expenditures* 



Mean 



52. 2X 

63.0 

55.1 

60.4 

40.6 



57.1 
66.3 
58.3 
52.6 
SO 



55.4 
62.9 
68.1 
51.6 



60.9 
60.6 
- 61.3 
52.8 



o 



*The .training activity levels, for each classification are the average of the levels for the various prime 
sponsors ift this classification rather thfem a weighted average.. 

Source: ^Employjnent and Training Administration, Department of Labor, unpublished Management; Information 
System, data lor fiscal 1980. . _ , 
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ing, as judged by expenditure and .partici pant shares, than docities and 
counties. Second, there is modes'tly increasing emphasis on classroom 
training up through the 200,000-500,000 pri/ne sponsor size range ancj then a 
decrease beypnd that point. Third,' 0JT activity is most prevalent under 
balance-of-state programs, and tends to be lower' in cities. Fourth, there 
is no clear relationships betweea .prime sponsor size and 0JT activity, 
although the 0JT emphasis appears to be least in cities and counties with 
labor forces of 200,000-500,000, i.e., the same areas where classroom 
training is given greater emphasis. • > 

Regression analyses helps to sort out these patterns; adjusting for 
differences in unemployment rates and youth shares between printe sponsors 
of differing sizes and 'governmental structures: 

Equation 6. x Prime sponsor classroom and on-the-job trainees 
as a percent of , total IIBG participants in fiscal 198Q = a + b 
(size of prime sponsor labor force;- 1 ff less than 200,000; 0 if 
200,000 on faore) + c (prime sponor unemployment rate) + d (per- 
cent of 1 1 BC participants who were under age 22). > 

2 ' 

v r = .08 . ' 

a = 88.46 
b = -.04 



.U4 / 



c 

d = -..55 1 

Interpretation--rThe labor force size of a prime sponsor had 
^very little impact on the training shares after considering the, 
differences in unemployment rates and youth shares. The re- 
lationship between unemployment rates and training levels was 
slightly negative but Inconsequential , since a standard deviation 
increase in unemployment was associated with a .3 percentage 
point increase in training, share. % J 

Equation 7. Prime sponsor on-the-job trainees as a percent 
Title IIBC partici pants fiscal 1980 = .a + b (size of prime 
sponsor labor force: 1* i f less^than 200,000; 0 if 200,000 or" 
more) + c (type of government u/Tit: \ if state; 0 if* city, 
county or consortia) + d (prime ■ sponsor unemployment rate).' 

r 2 - .06 
* = 6.3 j 
b = 1.47 ' 
c = 5. S3 
d = .57.. 

Interpretatvdn--Larger prime sponsors had on-the-job 
^training shares 1.47 percenta§e points above smaller, nonstate 
prime sponsors. This differential . represented a fifth of a 
standard deviation in the 0JT' share. State prime sponsors had 
OJT share 5.53 percentage ^points hicjher after' control ling for the 
effects of size and unemployment/ This increment represented 
nearly two-thirds of a standard dsvi^tion. This would suggest 
that small balance-of-state jurisdictions and small prime spon- 
sors have more access'to employers or greater preference for OJT* 
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Equation 3. Prime spor^or classroom trainees as a percent 
Title' IIBC participants = a. + (size of "prime sponsor labor 
force;' 1 if less than 100,000 labor force and 0 if greater) + c 
(prime sponsor unemployment rate) + d (percent IJBC participants 
who vyere under age 22}. w , - 

. . 1 . * r 2 - .14' . f 

a = 36. > 

b ! * H\02 w ' * * > 1 • 

c = -.10 - • ; ~X • * 

d = -.74' ■ • ^ 

Ir>terpretation--Smal f~ jurisdictions were ."apparently not 
lacking in-j^assroofrr training facilities, or'at least thi 5 was 
not reflected^* their service mix. Prime sponsors with less 
than 100,000 laWc force had a slightly higher percentage of 
classroom traini ng ^rtictpants after controlling for differences 
in unemployment rater and youth Shares. \ \ 

.Another * factor' which may explain the diversity in service mix 1^ 
variance 'in interpretation and enforcement of national pol icies by the 
Department of Labor regional offices./' The regions must review and approve 
plans, and could, presumably, pressure the , prime sponsors into undertaking 
more' 0JT or classroom training*. ^Performance monitoring efforts might also 
vary. For * instance,- ambitious 0JT targets are seVdom met. If a region 
pressures prime sponsors to maintain or improve/ QJT shares from year to 
year, and if it follows thrpugJi with enforcement efforts, the result may be 
.a greater incidence of 0JT f or\ sponsors in the region. It is also possible 
that prime sponsors in different areas of the courtfry share different 
'perspectives, or institutional and historical .factors which lead to simi- 
larities in behavior. For instance, the, prime sponsors in Region IX (San 
Francisco) are largely concentrated in California and might, therefore, 
uniformly take advantage of the extensive and low cost state post-secondary 
education system.. The 1960s ^categorical jobs programs concentrated 
disproportionate funding. in the large Northeast cities, so that historical 
atterns may ifave been established which have only gradually been altered 
under, CETA. 

There are significant differences between regions Mn the levetV^Qf 
training activity (Table 4.2). In fiscal 1980, "prime sponsors in Regions 
III (Philadelphia), IV (Atlanta), VII (Kansas City), .and IX (San Francisco) 
put the most emphasis' on classroom trailing. Sponsors >n Regions II y (New 
York), VIII (Denver), IX <(San Franciscro), and X (Seattle) gave greatest 
priority to 0JT. Total expenditures for training were lowest amoog prime 
sponsors in Region^ VI'(Daflas), X (Seattle) and V (Chicago). There was a 
16 percentage point differential between the regions with the highest and 
lowest shares of participants in training. 

Regression analysis suggests that the variability among regions was 
not the result .6f differing unemployment rates or youth shares for the 
prime sponsors within the various regions. 
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Table 4.2 

Between Department of labor Regions In Training Activities 
of Prise Sponsors Under Title IIRC-Flscal 1980 



Classroom training 
Participants is 
Shire of Total 
Participants 



Region I (Boston) < 
Region II (New York) 
Region III (Philadelphia) 
Region IV (Atlanta) 
Region V (Chicago) 
Region VI (Dallas} 
Region VII (Kansas CUy) 
Region VIII (Denver) 
Region IX HUn Francisco) 
Region X (Seattle) 



Classroom Training 
Expenditures as 
Shere of Total 



OJT 

Participants as 
Share of Total 
Participants 



OJT 

Expenditures as 
Share of Total 
Expenditure* 



Training 
Participants as 
Share of Total 
Participants 



Training 
xpend itures as " 
Share of Total 
Expenditures 





r 










Hi 

47. 8 


47. SX 


12. a 


9. OX 


60.41 


57.51 


51.2 




15.5 


11.7 


66.7 


60.0 


52.9 


51.2 


9.0 


6.4 


61.9 


60.6 


51.6 , 


51.6 


9.0 


6.7 


59.6 


59.2 


49.8 


46.8 ♦ 


8.7 


8.2 


58.5 


/ 55.0 


42.1 


43.2 0 


11.4 


6.6 


53.5 


51.8 


55.9 , 


55.2 W 


13.8 


10.1 


» 69.7 


65.3 




45.9 


16.4 


B.l" 


i6.S 


64.0 


55.8 


51.6 


13.4 


11.7 A 


67.5 


63.3 


42.8 


42.7 


' 15.9 


12.1 


58.5 


$4.8 


for each Region are the mean of t*e activity lavels for each prima sponsor rather than 


a weighted iveraoe. 



Sottrca: Depl oyment' and Training Aomtnlstratlon, Oepartmnt of Labor, unpublished management information system ojata /or fiscal 1980. 
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Equation 9. Prime sponsor classroom and on-the-job trainees 
as a percent Title IIBC participants * a + b (region in whiVh 
prime sponsor located: 1 if Region JI, VII, VIII or IX; 0 if 
other)- + c (prime sponsor unemployment rate) + d (percent IIBC 
participants who, were under age 22). « 

). 




Interpretation— The greater-emphasis on training, (ancf hence, 
less on work experience)/ in the regions averaging the higher 
'training shares was not a reflectioh of the youth shares or 
unemployment rates of prime sponsors in these regions. 

Equation 10. . Prime sponsor on-the-job tra-inees as a percent 
of IIBC participants a a + b (region in which prime sponsor 
located: 1 1f Region II, VIII or X; 0 /TT~ other)* c (prime 
sponsor unemployment rate) + d (percent of ilBC participants who 
were under age 22). - 1 . 

r c = .07 
a * 10.6 
■ b * 4.0 
c » .29 

d * -.04 * - 

Interpretation— The prime sponsors 1n Regions II, VIII or X 
had a half a standard deviation higher OJT share than prime 
sponsors 1n other regions, after adjusting for differences in 
unemployment rates and youth Shares. 

Variations 1n the per participant costs are affected by Idiosyncratic 
participant flow patterns. (J.e.,, some prime sponsors may have stable 
participation levels for an entire year vrtvlle others have phased 'up 1n the 
/ latter part of the year) and by differences 1n cos^s for training pf a 
cflven type arid Intensity. But since the cost of training per se js usually 
related t,o. duration per participant and the Intensity per week, par- 
ticularly since allowance components Increase with hours of treatment, the 
per participant cost variations are. primarily related to variations 1n 
Intensity and duration of training. ' 

For kll prime sponsors, the cost per participant for IIBC classroom 
training 1n 1980 was negatively related to th* percentage of participants 
1n training (correlation coefficient ■ -;18) and the cost-per participant 
1n classroom training bore very little relationship to the cost-per par- 
ticipant 1 1n on-the-job training (correlation coefficient ■ +.0fr). 
Differences between prime sponsor unemployment rites and the youth shapes 
hfcd very limited relationship * to ^variations 1n per participant costs: 
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Equation 11. Primev sponsor cost per participant in Title 
IIBC clas^foom training -\ + b (prime sponsor unemployment rate) 
+ c ^(percent IIBC * participants who were , under age 22\ + -d 
(classroom trainegs^is^a percent bf total IIBC participants). 

r 2 * .07 ?\ 
. ^ a = $1698 

' b » $24.5 
c « -$3.4 
d » -$7.2 

Interpretation—A prime sponsor , with ar> unemployment rate a # 
standard deviation above average was likely to have a classroom 
training cost per participant 4 percent above the average, which 
could reflect lower dropout rates due to limited alternatives, or 
could be related to more intensive training as & policy in higher 
unemployment areas. A prime sponsor wi tJi a youth share a 
standard deviation above average was likely to have a $37 lower 
dost, pr^ably because less expensive "other classroom training" 
was pro^rded more frequently to youth. A standard deviation 
.increment in the classroom training share ,was associated with a 
$157 decrement in cost, which represented 1*1 percent of the mean 
cost or three-tenths of .a standard deviation* 

Equation 12. Prime sponsor cost per participant in Title 
IIBC OJT - a + b (pi^me -sponsor unemployment rate) + c (perceht 
IIBC participants under age 22) + d (prime sponsor tfn-the-job 
trainees as percent IIBC. participants). < * 



2 

r c = .06 
a = $1357 
b = -$2^.5 
c" ■ $25 
d = -$14.1 



7 



•Interpretation—An unemployment rate a^ standard deviation 
above average was associated with an OJT* dost $67 or 6 percent 
below average. While this represented only 'a tenth of a standard*, 
deviatibn in OJT costs, there was apparently no. premium to secure 
OJT slots in high unemployment areas. Likewise, a prime sponsor 
• with an OJT participant share a standard deviation above the mean 
w*s likely to have average costs $120 or 6 percent below the , 
mean, ^suggesting that generosity in employer reimbursement was 
nQt the means they used to secure more OJT. slots. 
• » 

The average cost for classroom training was a sixth higher among 
primes with* a labor forte of 500,000 or more than among, those with a labor 
force less thari 100,000, (Table 4.3). 0JTV cost^ were lower in the smallest 
primes. States had lower costs for classroom training tiiaji other units of 
government ("perhaps because of the. use of state-funded training and 
education facilities), and for OJT (perhaps because costs were less 1n 
rural balance-of-state operations). There were some substantial cost 
differences between the prMme sponsors, in different regions (Table 4.4). 
Regions* II (New York) and III (Philadelphia) had the highest . co$t per 



Table '4,3 

1980 Title II&C Training Costs by Size 
and Structure of *Pr;jme Sponsors 



Number 
With 
Complete* 
Data* 



Classroom 
Training 
Expenditures 
per Participant* 



Mean 



Standard • 
Deviation 



OJT ' 
Expenditures 
per Participant 1 

' Standard 
Mean Deviation 



'* x Labor Force Less 
Than 100,000 

Consortia- 
Cities 
Counties, 
States 
Rural CEP 1 
Total " 

Labor Force 
100,000-200,000 . 

Consortia 
Cities 
Counties 
States- 

Tata! y 

-Labor Force 
200,000-500,000 

Consortia 
Cities 
Counties 
States 
Total 

Labor Forte 500,000+ 

Consortia- 
Cities 
• .Counties ' 

States 
. Total 



S3 
17 
42 
2 



8 
8 
4 

28 



32 


- $1487- 


$ 608 . 


$.871 


$ 333" 


38 


1459 • 


518 


952 


471 


111 


1211 


514 


- 1018 


384 


3 


1188 ' 


• 262 


877 


170 


4 


1411 


515 


740 


270 


1314 




"973 





1397 * 
1434 
1380** 
1740 



589 
6S4 
558 



1135 
1948 
1211 
920 



137^5 
1638 
1845 
1485 
1522 



576 
^18 
469 
467 



1186 
1914> 
1593 
968 
1214 



CI 

411 



34 


1447 


581 • 


1075 


330 


12' 


1447 


469 


1613 


1030 


27 


1474 


388 


1206 


678 


16 : 


1314 . 


453 


1104 


443 


1431 ' 




1192 





677 
1081 
482 
292 



♦The training cost levels for each olassif jcation are the average of. the 
levels. for the various prime sponsors in this classification rather than 
a weighted average. > 

Jmpjoyment and Training Administration, Department of Labor j g ^ 



Source: 
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unpublished management information system data for fiscal 

22<J 



. 2*io 

1 
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Table 4.4 

Variations Between Department of Labor Regions in Title IIB.C 
Training Costs, fiscal 1980 

Classroom Training OJT Cost 

Cost per Participant* per Participant* 

Region ^ (Boston) $1335 $ 991 

Region II (New York) 1509 1660 

Region III (Philadelphia) 1480 1060 

Region 'IV (Atlanta) 1411** * 9L6** 

Region V (Chicago) -1278 '1203 

Region VI (Dallas) .1380 ' 1105 

Region VII (Kansas City) ' . 1332> • i 920 

^RegXon VIII (Denver) 1069" * 1139 

Region IX (San Francisco) 1335 1219 

Region X (Seattle) 1407 1078 

*The training cost levels for each region are the average of the levels 
for the prime* sponsors in the region rather than a weighted av- 
erage, 

**F*cludes one balance-of-$tate prime sponsor with extraordinar^y^>iab~- "~ 
cost<per participant. 

Source: Employment and Training Administration, Department of Labor,. - 
. ur>published management information system data for fiscal 1980. 

classroom training participant. Region I had by far the highest cos'ts per 
OJT participant,- w>1le Regions VII (Kansas Ci'ty) and IV (Atlanta) had the 
lowest. The difference - 1n classrogp training costs from the lowest- to 
highest-cost region was more than two-fifths, whiTe for OJT it was four- 
fifths. ' • % J 

The variation in outcomes as measured by placement rates, positive 
termination, costs per placement 'and costs per positive termination may be 
explained by ^differences 1n service mix, Service. intensity, participant mix 
and local ecorjfmlc conditions. Presumably the residual reflects either 
real- differences 1n the effectiveness Of ^services and placement or else 
aberrations 1n the data. ' • 
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The degree, of emphasis oa training is only a minon factor in ex- 
plaining outcomes (Table 4.5). A prime sponsor with Title I IB OJT levels a 
standard deviation above the average for all prime sponsors Tn 1980 was 
likely to have a*. 6 percentage point higher positive termination rate. 
Differences in' classroom" training shares had almost no relationship to 
positive termination rates. . . * 



Table 4.5 

Title IIB, Positive Termination Rate FY 1980 (N = 399)^ 



r = 22.1. 



Local Factors 



En rol 1 ee -Characteristics 
female 



Percent 
Percent 
Percent 
Percent 
Percent 
Percent 
Percent 
Percent 
Partent 

Program 



Percent 
Percent 
traini 

Percent 
traini 
Average 



age 14-15 

age 16-19 

age 45-54 

age 55+ 

black 

Hispanics 

other minorities 

AFDC recipients 

Mix Variables* 
participants in OJT 
participants in classroom 



ng— Skill 
participants in classroom 
ng--other - * ■ 

length of stay 



Percentage point change^ln posi- 
tive termination rate associated 
with a 1 percentage point change 
in the factor " (except as noted) 



.26 
.46 
.15 
.51' 
.01 
•.04 
•.04 
.15 



-.01 

.00" 

A one-mo/vth increase in leagth of 
stay was related to a 1.47 perceat- 
age point decrease in the positive 
termination rate. 



Cost per enroll eg 



Local Economic Variables 
Unemployment r,ate ] " 
Employment growth rate 



A $100 increase in cost per 
enrallee was. related to a .04 
percentage po\nt increase in 
the positive termination rate. 



-.34 
.15 



Source: Department gf Labor, Office "of ^Assistant Secretary for Policy/ 

Evaluation and Research^unpubl ished calculations for performance 
indicators work group. , * • 
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* Several simpler regressions focusing on the training intensity also 
find little relationship to positive termination rates: 

Equation 12. !>rime sponsor Title IIBC positive termination 
rate = a + b (prime sponsor unemployment rate) + c (percent IIBC 
participants under 22) + d (percent IIBC participants in' class- 



room- training or t)JT). 



r 2 * .04 
a =64.1 
b = .05 
c = .15 ' 
d = -.05 



' Interpretation--More training was associated with a slightly 
lower positive termination rate while an increased youth share 
was associated with a higher rate (because return to school for 
in-school programs is counted as a positive termination) , 
However, the service mix factor was negligible. 'A sta^pbrd 
deviation in the training share was associated witfi only a 1 
percentage point difference in the positive termination rate.*. 

Equation 13. Prime sponsor Title IIBC oositive termination 
Tate = a + b ^(prim6i,^ponsor unemployment rate) ,+ c (percent IIBC 
"participants under-age 22) + d (cost per ^participant in IIBC 
classroom training and OJT) = \ 

r = .03 . ^ 
a = 6Q.;9 
b = -.13 

c = +.19 C ' 

d = -.00 

' Interpretation — M^re intensive or expensive training was not 
related to increases in the positive termination rate. 

In light of the earlier evidence that placement status at termination, 
as recorded by the prime sponsor was a powerful predictor of individual 
earnings gains relative. to matched controls, the variances in placement* 
rates among prtfRfe sponsors are of considerable interest. Differences In 
service and participant mixes and local economic \:ond*tions explained 
^arly two-fifths of the variance among prime .sponsors in their fiscal 1980 
placement (entered employment) rates (Table 4.6), However, program mix 
factors were only a minor part of the picture. OJT contributed to higher 
placement fates, but a ' prime sponsor wit4 an 0JJ shar*e one standard 
deviation above the mean had a predicted placement rate only 2.5 percentage 
points higher* which represented less than a fifth of a standard deviation 
in the placement rate. Placement' rates were slightly higher where more 
skill , training was provided, but othef^ training was associated with 
marginally lower placements. 
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»V ..." tfablef.V J. 

Tftle IIB, Entered Employment .Rate .FY* 1980 ffl = 399) 




= .38 



Local Factors 

■Ervrollee Characteristics 
Perpent female. " • 
Percent age ljM5 
f Percent age 16-19 
•Percent age.45-54 
Percent age 55+ ; 
Percent black 
Percent Hispanics 
Percent* other minorities 
Perc^t AFDC recipients ■ 
^ ' 

• Program Mtx Vafcjables 

• Percent OJT ^7 

Percent classroom* training—skill 
Percent classroom training--other 
Average' length of stay , ^ 



Cost per enrol 1e& 
local Economic Variables 



Percentage point change in entered 
employment rate •associated with a 1 
percentage po.int incre'ase in the ' 

. factor (except as noted) 

t • 

* *> *.03 
-.36 
-.24 

' < .39 ; 

.28 
-.05 . 
-.03 
,.18 

-.re 



.29 
.01 
-.04 




Unemployment- rate 
Empl oymervt % growth 
Quit rate 



S3 



A, one-mon^T increase in teng 
stay was related' to a .3-3 fletf 
ag£ point decrease in entered em 
ployment rate. * 

A $100 increase i^qost per 
enrol lee was related^ to a*^6 
percentage point incredsfc'in 
entered employment rate. 



-1.62 
.30 
1 .40 



9 



Soarce: ^Derartment of Labor, Office of Assistant Secretary .for Policy,. 

Evaluation and Research^ uripdWished calculations for performance 



jral simpler regressions focusing on the trainirig variables suppprt 
the cpnclus4ons froto the more detailed regressions: 
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Equation 16.' Prime sponsor JjtfC^>1>cement rate' = a- + b 
(prin# sponsor unemployment rate). + c - (percent, I IBC participants 
under age 22) + d (classroom and on-the-job trainees as percent " « 
total I IBC participj|tsy. ' . t s ■ - Y 

4 . r 2 = .16 . . V 

a = 71.3 . * ^ 
• . b = -1.16 # 
'. ' c = -.51 . ■ • # 

w ~d = .00 

Interpretation— While Jhe unemployment rates an'd the youth 
shares strongly affected placement rates, there was no observable ^ 
relationship between the training share and the, placement rate. ^ 

Equation 17. ftvwne sponsor 1 IBC placement rate = a + b 
(prime sponsor unemployment rate) g c (percent I IBC participants' 
under age 22) + d (classroom and*bn-the-job training expenditures- 
as percent total I IBC expenditures). 1 

• . - « • 2 • 

r = .16 

a . = 73.4 

, b = -1.16 . * ' 

c = -.63 

d, = -.02 * ' . 

Interpretation— There was almost no relationshipr betwfeen ' 
variations in training expenditure Shares and. plaqe^enWates. 

^ Equation 18. Prime sponsor^IIBC positive termination- rate = 
a + b (prime sponsor unemployment rate) + c (percent I IBC . 
participants who were -under age 22) + d (expenditures per 
participant in classroom, training ^and 0JT)*. 

r 2 = .18 

' . a = 69.4 

' . b » -1:28 

c ■ -.52 * * 

d = +.003 * 

> Interpretation— A pfime sportfor with * training costs 
(intensity) a standard deviation, at>(# 'average was^likely to have 
a 1.7 percefftage point higher placement rate. ' The" coefficient is 
so small* that this is -not a dependable estimate, but, it is 
v consistent with the higher placement rates noted in the CLMS for 
long-stayers in training. 



Th * W? 1 per *P laceme nt fronT Title' I IB was also affected very modestly ' 
by the prflgranKmix (Table -4.7). • A standard deviation Increase in the OJT*' 
share was assotiated . wl th a*6 percent lower average cost pejr placement. . 
Conversely, a Standard deviation increase in skill, trainlrig shares was 
associated with a 4 percent "Increase 1n costs per placement, and other 
classroom training withes 3^percent .increase, presumably because classroom 
trainees returned to school rather than entered the labor market. 
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j Table 4.7 

Titl<*IIB, Cost Per ttitered Employment FY 1980 (N = 399) 



2 

r = .39 



• Local' Factors 

Enrol lee Chacteristics 

Re r cent female 

Percent age- 14-15 

Percent age }6**9 

Percent age 45-54 

Percent age 55+ 

Percent black 
I Percent Hispanics 
f Percent other minorities % . 
-Percent ARDC "recipients , 

4 - 

Program Mix Variables 
Percent OJT 

'Percen.t classroom training--skill 
Percent classroom training—other 
Average length of stay 



Local Economic Variables 
Unemployment rate 
Employment growth rate 
Quit rate 



Dollar Change in cost per 
entered employment associated with 
a 1 percentage point increase in 
the factor (except as noted) 



y 



8.65 
46.23 

6.85 
-96.81 
-43.52 

1.61 
-7.31 
-22.40 

-.73 



* -44.42 

14.52 % 
12.79 * 
A one-month increase in length of 
stay was related to a $551.36 
increase in cost per entered 
employment. 



438.06 
-2.4 
-459.31 



Source: Department of Labor, Office of Assistant Secretary for Policy, 

Evaluation and Research, unpublished calculations for performance 
indica^oVvwork group. 



In suhimary, state and local decisionmakers are responsible for the 
service mix choices for th# majority of CETA dollars. In 1980, prime 
sponsors chose to use- less than a fifth -of the total resources available to 
them for' classroom and on-the-job 'training, instead emphasizing job 
creation. Yet among prime sponsors, there was- enormous variance in the 
degree of emphasis on training. . According to n*t impact estimates, OJT had 
4 very high payoff; yet. under Title IIBC^/less tfcan one in nine par- 
ticipants were tn OJT. Again, the range iff emphasis among prime sponsors 
was significant. Longer classroom training paid- off in greater net gains, 
but the average length of stay under. Title IIBC was only 5.1 months, The 
intensity of trai3hg, as proxied bythe cost per participant, also vari 
enormously. Finally, placement was a *key success, factor in classr 
'training , and .all other CETA component^/ Only two-ftfths of Title 
terminees in fiscal 1980 entered employment upon termtaation, but, aga 
there was great variabil i tytenong prime sponsors. 
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' The unemployment rate and youth share among participants are not major 
explanative factors for the service mix decisions of prime sponsors. While 
the statistical analysis' -is , crude, - these variables do not bear much 
relationship to /classroom training and *0JT participant or expenditure 
shares under Title IIBC. In many cases, the relationships are the opposite 
of a priori expectations. For instance, '0JT levels are apparently higher 
in-prime 1 sponsors wiflfi higber' unemployment rates. - Other factors such as 
type of jurisdiction', size and region have more explanative power. Area 
conditions and participant mix are much more powerful predictors of 
outcomes. However* outcomes ate not significantly affected by service mix 
■decisions. .In other words, prime sponsors, would be more likely to alter 
the mix of participants than the, mix of services if they wanted to increase 
placement and positive termination rates. '/\fter considering a significant 
number of service and participarit mix as^gl 1 ans area economic factors,- the 
unexplained varianpe in' placement among pQPFle sponsors is still very largp. 

Thus, despite the very significant variation between prime sponsors'™ 
their decisions and outoomesi th^Mfcterns of variation provide few clues 
as to why prime sponsors on ay*%gfe^put so much emphasis on work ex- 
perience, why - they ^emphasize^laVsroonr training more/ than OJT, ,why 
classroom training is usuaUy ilortrterm rather than longer-durat j^r , why 
trter^ is extensive creaming irvto the few OJT opportunities, or why 
placMent is not higher. The answers to these/questions lie elsewhere. 




, • ;• ' SECTION 2. 

v THE DELIVERY PERSPECTIVE 

v - * -. ».. . 

* > 

Elegant" assessments of local needs, and the findings of esoteric* 
research and evaluatipns have Uttle relevance at the delivery level.- The 
realities which dominate prime sponsor decisons are much more pedestrian.* 
Judgments -concerning what woMcs for whom are v quite different at the 
delivery level than when propounded from the ivory tower. The accounting 
•system mandated for. CETA activities provides an inadequate foundation for 
decisionmaking and management, biasing service and participant mix 
decisions. Evten if prime sponsors could determine 'what worked best for 
whom and cou\d^ accurately measure activities and outcomes, rational 
decisions are undermined by an uncertainty and volatility of funding and 
the constant changes in federal policy. ' e * 

Can Effectiveness Be Judged Locally ? ■ 1 

4 

*^*Even. if a prime sensor had the resources and the interest to 
duplicate the procedures of the national evaluations, net impacts could not 
be accurately assessed at the local level ♦ To measure a 5 or 10 percent 
difference 'in* post-program earnings requires a large sample size of 
participants and substantial control groups of nonparticipants. If the aim 
is to isolate the effects of a /component of a total program, or even more 
specifically, to detemine its ^elatjve effectiveness in serving different 
subsegments of the participants population, the sample size for each 
activity/participant combination and the related, control group must be 
largg enough- to discern these marginal impacts. Even wTth the large 
%amples -in the CLMSjwith its concomitantly large pricetag), <he con- 
clusions become quite "iffy" when disaggregated to signi ficant .segments or 
to detailed components such* as occupational, vs. nonoccupational classroom 
training. Most pt7ime sponsors do not have enough enrol lees in activity/ 
participant celTs 'to determine in any statistically reliable way th* 
relative payoff evert if all were tracked.. Furthermore, the control group 
in the, CLMS is drawn from other quite expensive^ samples—the Current 
Population Survey and the Social Security. records. Neither are' feasible as 
•controls for evaluating local activities.*' 

But prime sponsors' are supposed to be running programs ; ^ot evalua- 
tions; they lack the resources and reason to conduct long-term fol low-up 
and to maihtain- control groups. To the extent they consider effectiveness 
at all, they must necessarily focus on absolute rather than net impacts* 
an<J on immediate post-program outcomes rather than longer-term results. 
Even if the information about the costs and benefits which is available 
from national evaluations 'were calculable locally, prime sponsor's Inter- 
pretations and 'decisions might differ, since the resources (costs), are 
federal rather than- local, and since the prime sponsor is a governmental 
unit with responsibilities' for delivering goods and services wWch can, in 
,part, be provided by CETA participant^ Local decisionmakers, might be 
quite - rational in their decisionmaking and quite concerned with the 
effectiveness of local services, and yet still reach decisions which are 
less then optimal from a national, ivory tower perspective. 
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ThQ heavy emphasis on work experience in local CETA programs is a case 
in poirit. The national data suggest that adult work expefience has no 
post-prbgram earnings Impacts whereas classroom training substantially 
increases earnings relative to controls in the two post-program years. 
AccordfHg to therCLMS interview data for 'the fiscal 1976 participants, 54 
percent of the t adult work experience participants were employed at exit, 
compared to only 29 percent of* classroom training participants (Figure 
4.5). Three months later—the maximum time over which CETA will usually 
follow-up participa*ts--the percentages were 52 percent and 46 percent, 
respectively. Because the- adult work expedience group was more likely to 
be.worlyng a month before entry, the gains in employment were sbout equal 
at the three-month point but significantly in favor of the work experience 
participants at exit. It was not until a half year after, termination that 
the pre/post gai/is* for classroom trainees noticeably exceeded those for 
work-expertence participants. If the prime sponsor judged. effectiveness by 
termination ■ resul ts, work experience would be preferred. If the judgment 
were based on 90-day foTlow-up, the average results for the firs.t three 
post- prog ram months would still favor the -work approach. i Rarely does a 
prime* sponsor t,rack beyond this point. 

From a local budgetary perspective, work experience also makes more 
sense. In fiscal 1980, the prime sponspr cost for a classroom training 
person-year under Title IIBC was half again the cost for work experience. 
Bpth pay ,the minimum. wage but classroom trailing must purchase the training 
in addition to the stipend. Because work experience has a shorter duration 
of stay than classroom training, its, average cost per participant in fiscal 
1980 was only three-fifths as great. More exactly, for, every 100 par- 
ticipants in classroom training, the prime sponsor could serve 153 persons 
in work experience. * 

From the prime sponsor's perspective, however, the cost must be offset 
further by the value of work product. Classroom trainees do not produce a 
socijal product, whereas work experience participants, if worked hard and 
matched. .to useful jobs they can perform, may, pay b.ack all of the wages and 
fringes. Assume, however, the productivity equals 75 percent of the slot* 
cost. The per participant cost of the program from the local perspective 
is, thus, only one-sikth that of classroom training. In another sense, the 
work experience pays back the local jurisdiction 75 cents on the dollar in 
output, plus local taxes on the 1n-program wages which are three-fifths of 
expenditures, plus ^reductions iK locally-financed income transfers;, in 
^ contrast, training results in no output, local income taxes are usually not 
paid on the allowances which are only two-fifths of expenditures, , and there 
. is less reduction in local Ty-f inanc^sincome transfers because allowances 
are reduced where public assistance is received. The jurisdiction will 
benefit fjrom the discounted' value of future locaV taxes relative to the 
increased future earnings but th\s would amount to only 4 few dollars a 
year on the $400 increment /in earnings resulting from clasrpom * training 
according to national studies (#1 though > not observable at the local level). 

It is understandabl ej^then,* why prime sponsors 'do not favor training 
over work approaches. Local decisionmakers are the ones who feel the 
pressure of needs which exceed resources, and will wantf to serve as many as 
„ possible'. There, is little evidence locally that training produces more 
earnings jmpacts- and some indication tjjat the opposite is true. The loc$l 
v , . . < 
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Figure 4.5 * 
Post-Program Employment Status of /Fiscal 1976 WoXo 
Experience Participants vs. Classroom -Trainees 
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Exit 1 Month 3 Months 6 Months 9 Months 12 Months 



# 



Percent EMployed at Various 
Post-PrograM TjMes 
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Exit 1 Month 3 Months 6 Months 9 months 12 Months 



Increase in Percent EMployed Relative 
to Status One Month Before Entry 



Source: 



Westat, Inc: Postprogram' Experiences and Pce/Post^Comparisons for Termiaees Who Entered 
CETA During Fiscal Year 1976. (Joly 1975-June 1976) (Washington . : Employment, and 
Training Administration, Office of Policy, Evaluation and Research, March 1979), Table 51. 
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government gains nothing from trainees whereas it gets some useful output 
from work experience participants. 

Training on. tte^job appears effective from both the local and national 
per$4>ect1ves. forlL976 on-the-job trainees, , the employment rate one month 
after .termination <fcs 62'peVcent compared to the 50 percent rate among wprk 
experience participants,' at three months ther differential was as great, '6.4 
percent vs. 52 percent, respettively. The employment rate gains measured 
relative to the labor market status of participants, three months prior to 
their CETA entry were 29 percentage points-. for OJT, compared* to only 23 
percentage points for work experience, at one-month* post-program; or 31 and 
25 percentage points, respectively at three-months post-program. 3/ The . 
cost per slot for OJT in fiscal 1980 under Title IIBC was essentially the 
same as the cost of work experience. While OJT produces no public product, 



economic development tool. 

The problem is not the desirability of OJT to local decisionmakers but 
v the difficulty of arranging it. First, work experience /Slots are usually, 
secured in clusters. * The summer program, for example, averaged eight 
participants per worksite. On-the-job training is usually arranged for one 
or two placements at a time. Second, work experience slots tend to be 
refillable and a bank of "good" work experience slots can be cumulated over 
time. O0T is a treadmill. , A small firm may .need a press operator. It 
cannot afford to have more trainees than its job needs, since the firm 
receives only 50 percent subsidy, in contrast to the public sector where* 
employing agents /can easily take on several PSE or work experience, 
participants who are fully subsidized ^ln order to find one who can 
ultimately fill an available job. The on-the-job trainee has a one in two 
chance of making it into the job permanently, in which, case there is no 
need for another trainee. This contrasts with a transition rate less than 
half as high for work experience. If the first trainee is a failure, the 
firm may decide not to go the OJT route again,, whereas work experienfi** 
slots, which are free to the public or nonprofit agency, wtf-1 usually be< 
refilled even if some of the workers prove ineffective. Third and most 
critically, the OJT formula does not provide much incentive to employers 
and inost are uninterested. Many do not want to get involved whatever the 
subsidy. As an example, a five-site demonstration program, which aimed to 
compare the benefits of t work in thg private sector vs. work in the public 
sector, provided a .full wage subsidy for firms hiring, out-of-school 
disadvantaged 4 young adults, i.e., it equalized the reimbursement to 
-private-for-proflt or nonprofit employers*, in the public- sector, 53 
perceftt of contacted employers ended up providing at least one worksite 
compared to '35 percent of those in the nonprofit sector but only 25 percent 
of those ifi the for-profit sites. On average, it required 1.2 contacts to 
develop, a single job in the pcrblic sector^ 2.0 in the nonprofit sector, and 
3^4 in the private 'sector. 4/ The -administrative effort to market the same 
clients to the private sector^with only a -50 percent subsidy would. have 
been' incredible. 

Prime sponsors are most conscious of the difficulties of marketing 
OJT.v They do not set higher goals because they are. frequently unable to 
attain even the modest* targets currently set 1n^ their plan*.* For instance, 
actual IIBC OJT enrollments realized by prime sponsors* in fiscal 1980 
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averaged 88 percent of planned -enrollment frfftenmodi fication. probably had 
reduced originally planned figures when 1t became apparent they could not 
be attained). In marked contrast, the actual classriofo_^training en- 
rollments averaged 111 percent of plan. ' Only one in five prime sponsors 

^.rfell short of its classroom training enrollment goals by more than 10 
percent § and just orrejp- twenty achieved less than ;Z5 percent of the 

-'planned figure. Eve^ though OJT goals were quite modest in most cases, 
half of prime sponsors fell short by 10 percenter more and three in ten , 
fell shtirt by 25 percent of more. 5/ 

/ If. w*rk experience is emphasized because it'looks more effective* when 
- — judged "from the local perspective than from natibnal studies, while OJT is 
downplayed because of marketing difficulties, the absence of long-dufation 
classroom training results'* 'from both the difficulties of mounting such 
programs and the dubious payoffs as judged by solely short-term outcomes. 
The national net impact estimates suggest that there is a very substantial 
gradient in the relationship between length of s*Wy and post-program net \ 
earnings- gains. But the prime sponsor sees a quite different picture. 
During' the immediate post-pr.ogram period, employment prospects are not much 
better for long-ter^R vs» short-term trainees. For instance, for fiscal 
1975 classroom trainees staying lew than 60 days, the 'employment rate in 
. the first quarter after termination was 44 percent, compared to 43 percent 
for trainees staying 60 days or more (Table 4.8). It was only over the > 
course of time that the benefits of longer Juration training became more 
evident. During the second year after terminanonr the employment rate for 
participants with less than two months stay was 5b percent, compared to 60 
percent for trainee * staying over two montrfs, and 65 percent for those 
ttayjM half a year or more. The ^differences are best *vi sual ized by < # 
sfiwtrig the cffange over time in the differential between the . annualized . 
earnings of trainees in each length of sUy category and the average for 
all trainees in the f irst ipost-progra^year (Figure 4.6). Over time, the 
earnings of all trainees increased , but they rose by more for the long 
4 stayers. 
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Table 4.8 

Percent of Time Employed, 1n Post-Program Per1o< 
^Second Half Fiscal 1975jClassroom 5 Trainees 



Post-Terprl nation 



Days, of Participation 



Da v 4 a/4 v 
rer I OQ 


0 OQ 






91-181 - 


18Z-364 


First quartet 


45X 


431 


431 ' 


411 


"' 461 


Second quarter 


55 


49 


49 


48 


55 


Third quarter 


56 


45 ■ 


55 * 


51 


63 


Fourth quarter 


57 ' 


49 


63 


5Z 


63 


First year 


$3 


M . 


52 


48 


57 


Fifth quarter 


55 


54 


64* 


S3 


63 


S1*th quarter 


59 


53 


61 y 


54 


. 65 


Seventh quarter 


57 


57 


61 


54 


68 


Eighth quarter 


57 - 


5i 


63 


58 


, 68 


Second year 


5? 


.54 


63 


55 


' 66 



Source: 



We$tat, Inc. CLMS Follow-up Report No. 3 
Experiences for the First two PoUprogrff 
pari sons, for Termlnees Who Entered GETS' 



(36 Months After -Entry) „ 
rm Jfears, ,W1th Pre/ Post Com- 
During January-June 1975" " 



(Washington, D.C.: ' Employment and Training Administration*, 
Office of Bellcy, Evaluation and Research, December 1980), 
Table 43. * . ^ 



Figure 4.6 0 
Post-Program Earnings and Earnings Increases by 
.Duration of Stay, Second flalf Ti seal 1975 Classroom Trainees 
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r 



5F3 |30-o*Jj66-9o! 9M80 



.Annualized Earning* Second Year 
After Termination By Duration Of 
"•—Of Stiyf Averaoo Earnings All 

Temtnets First Year Aftir Termination 



Aftnallzed Earnings First Year 
After Teniinatlon By Duration of 
Stay j- Average Earnings All 
Temlnees In first Year After 
Tenalnation , 



1 



180-964 



I- 1000. 



Sources 



buratlon of Stfty 

Annual 1 led Earnings First Quarter 
^ After Termination By Duration of 
Stay f Average EamipjavAH Trainees 
Flint Yeer After Termination 



Westat, Inc. CLMS Follow-up Report No, 3 '(36 Months AfUr EntryL 
Experiences for -the First Two Postprooram^Vears. With Pre/Post" Cc 
pari sons', for Termlnees Who Entered CtTA During January- June 1975 

- J ninlstrattc " 
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Washington, D.C.: Employment and Training Administration, Office 
of Policy., Evaluation and Research,. December 1980)* Table 47. 
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While prime sponsors do not see the impacts of TGn<ger-di>ration 
training, they are unavoidably faced with its cost. Assuming ' a uniform 
training cost of $500 per month, the cost per participant and cost per 
placement would have been as follows in 1976: 6/ 





- 


\ Assumed 
- jCost Per » 
Participant 


Placement Rate 

1 According to 
Prime Sponsors 
Records* 


Three-Month 
Post -Program 
Emplo/nent Rate 
for 1976 
Parttctpants 


Cost Per 
Placement 


Cost Per 
Ttiree-lctnth 

E^nploj^e^t 




Duration of Stay 














0-29 


sVoo • 


43 


44 


- $1163 1 


$1136 • 




30^59 


1000 


49 


. 4 * 


2041 t 


2326 




60-89 


1500 


50 


48 


3000 


312* 




90-119 


2000 


54 


' .45 


3703 


4167 




120-149 


^2 500 


51 


49 


* 4902 


5102 


■ ♦ 


150-179 


3000 


47 


53 * 


5263 


• 5660 




180-209 


3500 


55 

1 


* * 
53 


6364 


6604 




21CK 


4000 


• . 59 


55 


67*78 


7273 



1 9 . 

The n£t earnings gains for long-duration stayers more thaa make up for 
the costs of longer-duration training, -for instance, 1976 participants- who 
stayed one to ten weeks in classroom training essentially experienced no 
gains while those who stayed '40 weeks or more gained in the. neighborhood or 
$1*00 annually through the second post-program year. The prime sponsor, 
however^ does not observe net impacts but only post-program outcome**} a • 
great deal of faith in the~eFficacy of long-term training is necessary to 
justify costs per placement for long-tem training which are six to seven 
times those for short-term training. ' 

• Finally, the short-duration stayers for whom net impacts are minimal 
include those enrolled in short-term courses, those who drop-out of 

* lon^-term courses because they fail, and those who leave training because 
they find better immediate opportunities. It may well be that the 
graduates of short-term training do better than those who fail in long-term 
training. For instance, the dropout from a two-year^registered nurse 
training program may remain an orderly, whereas the participant in a short 

' English-as-a-second-language course will gain entry into the labor market 
by learning language fundamentals course. Since the chances -of failure 
increase with the duration pf training (even though there is a rapidly 
declining increment in failure rates after the f4rst 30 days), and since 
the costs of failure .(both programmatic outlays and foregone earnings), 
increase- with -duration of time before failure; then if 'the dropouts 
experience no earnings gains, the long-duration training will appear even . 
less worthwhile to the prime sponsor. In such a case, the local viewppint 
m would be more appropriate than the conclusions drawn from aggregated 
national data. Given the fact that the majority of short-stayers are 
' " ' scheduled short-stayers, the likelihood that those who fail to tomplete 
longer training will realize at Ifeast some gains, and the fact that the 
dropouts Include some who left to take advantage of better opportunities, 
it is unlikely that the payoff of scheduled short-duration training is much 
higher than the average return for all trainees whp stay a short-duration. 

' But 1t surely 1s another factor se^h at the local but not national level 
which adds -to the arguments for short training. 
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The assignment patterns for different subgroups of participants may 
also be explained, in part, by the differences between the ivory tower and 
delivery level perspectives. For instance, both younger cfrid older par- 
ticipants are underrepresented in training and overrepresented in work 
experience. 7/ * -< 



Distribution of Fiscal 1980 Participants by Age 



16-19 
20-21 
22-44 
45+ 



On-The-Job 
Training 

4.0 

' 9.6 
9.4 

5.5 •' 



Classroom Training 
(Including PSl?') 

22.7 
35.3 
39.6 
-24.8 



Nonsummer 
Work Experience, 

PSE and 
Direct Referral 

73.3 
55.1 
51.0. 
69.7 



V 



Based on the estimated 1978 earnings gains for all 1976 participants, 
it appears that the 17-18 and 19-21 cohorts could benefit most from OJT, 
an<t-fehe 19-21 group does better in classroom training than work experience, 
^although not^partjcularly well from either. 8/, 



1978 Earnings Gains of All 1976 Entrants 



17-18 
19-21 
22-44 
45+ 



On-The-Job 
Trainees 

= $776 
' • 526 
528 
640 



Classroom 
Trainees 

$204 
94 

• 647 
. 487 



Work" 
Experience 
Participants 

$441 
45 
60 
665 



It also appears that minority males, and particularly young adults, ^/ . 
benefit from 00T but from little else. 9/ ' 



1978 Earnings Gains of All 1976. Entrants 



Minori ty 
Males 

17-18 - 

19-21 

22-25 



Classroom Trainees 




On-The-Job 
Trainees » 



$ 



888 
490 
1275- 



Work Experience 
Participants 

$ -29 
-54 

-162' 
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Yet for minority male CETA entrants in 1980, thfe chances of assignment 
to OJT were far below' those of white males. 10/ . m K 

4 

Percent Black * Percent White 

Mai ^nrol lees Male Enrol lees 

,-s. in 19m> Assigned in 198Q Assigned 

° , to OJT \ to OJT 

16-19 3.8% • 6.6% ' ' 

20-21 10.3 • 13.0 

22-44 9.3 14.1 

Unquestionably, one reason for the low relative rates of OJT par- 
ticipation fo/ these groups is their lower success probability in OJT 
assignments./ Among 1976 minority male, participants in OJT, the post- 
training placement rate was 52.9 percent, compared to 57.5 percent for 
white males. Among 17-21 year-old OJT participants, the placement rate was 
45. 4, compared to 64.1 percent for 22-25 "year-olds. 11/ These placement 
differentials parallel those from other service components; for CETA as a 
whole, 31.9 percent of all' minority males; compared to 34.4 percent of all 
white males, were placed, as were 29.6 percent of 17-21 year-c>Jds compared 
to 36.2 peicent of 22-25 year-olds. However, where the consequences of 
nonplacement- fall on the participant in the case of work experience or 
classroom training, a negative termination in OJT can turn the employer 
against the system, affecting the possibilities for subsequent placements. 
This residual effect may explain—although not justify—the reluctance of 
prime sponsors to assign high risk participants to OJT even though they 
benefit substantially. Another facto'r fnay simply be that employers will 
more likely reject minority referrals, or will not be inclined to sign up 
in the first case. Additionally, minority enrollees are probably more 
concentrated in poverty areas where it is difficult to arrange OJT 
placements". — . 

There is also a heavy emphasis on classroom training and work 

fperierlce' for participants with limited earnings histories (less than 
000 in' each of the prior two .years), and Mttle emphasis on classroom, 
straining for high earners ($4500 or more in each of the prior two years). 
Yet the low earners gain most from OJT where tTTtey are least likely to be 
.placed, whereas the high earners benefit relatively more from c\assroom,as 
opposed to on-the-job lyjaining: 12/ 
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Fiscal 1976 Participants 
Low Earners - High Earners 




Percertt in classroom training 
Percent in< on-the-job training 

Percent i n wor * ex P erieflce »- 
PSt or multiple activities 

♦ /Estimated .1978 earnings gains 
relative to controls 
Classroom trainees 
On-the-job trainees 
Participants in work 
experience, PSE or 
multiple activities 



36.0% 
10.9 



^8.9% 
20.6 

50*5 



$420 

en 

334 





For 1976 0JT temrinees, the employment rate thrta-months /after 
termination was 73. percent for individuals who* earned $4000\r mor^nn the 
year before entry, compared to 38 percent for the lower earners'; despite 
•^he fact that the low earners gained more relative to low earner con- 
trols. 13/ Again,* in- al locating the scarce 0JT slots there is apparently 
an emphasis on reducing the risk of failure even though some in the higher 
earner group might be better served by classroom training and many in the 
low. earner group would be better served by 0JT. In these judgments about 
what works best for whom, the ^pronouncements from the ivory tower are 
hedged with uncertainties because of the difficulties of accurately 
estimating net impacts for subgroups. .Certainly local prime". sponsors can 
.make no better estimates. In light of the difficulties of developing 0JT 
slots, and the evidence from both national and local experience that all 
participants benefit from OJT, it is understandable that decisions might be 
made on the basis of employer preferences and institutional expediency 
rather than distinctions between the relative gains. > 

V 

The Management Misinformation System . 

0 # X 

Planning, contracting, performance measurement, and managemen 
decisions by prime sponsors and delivery agents (as well as those of th 
Regional and' national offices of the Department of Ubor), pGst bn a set o 
definition*, counting rules, and report formats- detailed in tbe Forms 

Preparation Handbook . 14/ This majgagerpent information System categorizes . 
participants, services, expenditures, 'and outcomes. There are three 
primary reports counting up the -dotlarSkand bodies* assigned to the defined 
categories. Each report 1s. requited ffom prime sponsors quarterly and 
annually covering each of the CETA subparts (YETP, YCCIP, Title lIBC, Title 
IID, Title VI, SYEP 'and.PSIP).' The annual prime sponsor plans prepared 
before the start of eafh fiscal year for each of these subparts Include 
quarterly and annual projections of the elements in these reports. Below 

' the prime sponsor level, subagents are usually required to provide the same A 
Information, frequerytly on forms which duplicate the prime sponsors 
reports... 1 . ^ 
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1. * The Financial Status Report (FSR) categorizes expenditures by 
fudgtional activity and by program, component """(Table 4.9). The functional 
acrW^fj*^ are "administration," "allowances," "wages," "fringe berfefits;" 
"tra'Mcftf,^ and^ "services." These functional* activities are defined so 
thtft tney' .pre * mutual ly exclusive' and. cover all outlays.' The program 
components are '"classroom training, " "on-the-job" training," "public service 
employment/ "services,"; "work- experience," • "transition services," 

►•vocational exploration,? and "other activities'." These categories are 
also designed* to be mutually exclusive arid to sum to to£al of expenditures-. 
The wages and al lowances, fringes, services, training, and administration 
which are necessary to support eacfr of thes$ program components are 
allocated to it. THus, a service year of classroom trainjngMn 1978 under 
Title I IBC, included $l f 9bU'(42 percent) for *al lowances, $835 (18- percent) 
for administration, $975 (21 percent) for training, arid $452 (16 percent) 
for< services. 15/ . Training, as ,a, functional activityV" included the $975 
for &ach seryice year of classroom training pravided under Title. I IBC, but 
also included OJT employer payments as well "as the training expenditures 
including wqA i te supervision .tor\ Ti tie IIBC participants whose~ primary 
activity waswrk experience.- 

2. : Ityg Program Statft Summary (PSS) records the current arid 
fcumulative quartefly enrollment, termination an£ t§^nination status data 
for, ^ach subpart, as we 1 1 as the current *3nd cumulative participation 

^levelv juifnot termination results, for &ach of the prograp components 
supported under the subpart \(Table_ 4.10). Individuals are enrolled frapm 
the day they receive employment* and training services* and must be 
officiary terminated within 90 days 'ofjjhe point when Ifiey 'leave, a DrogranT 
cfimporwt. Ihe major termination .classifications include entry into 
unsubsidized employment, transfer to other subparts of CETA, oth^r 
"positive terminations" such as return to school or achievement of intended , 
participation goals, and "nonpasi tive" germinations. ' • 

j.. ine bummary ot Participant Characteristics {SPCf identifies, par- 
ticipants, terminees, and terminees who enter uniubsidized employment 
according to sex, age r ^educat'ion, income, family and previous employment 
status (Table 4.11). For each of the CETA subparts, each prime sponsor, 4 
thus, reports qujAerly and annually on the number of male and female 
• participants, th^Fumber of school dropouts, students and graduates, the 
number of mentally or physically handicapped, and the, like. There is no 
r:eporTTng tfn the characteristics ot, participants in different components of - 
each subpart, tor instance, classroom training under Title IIB^ and np 
reporting according to characteristics combinations, such as the number of 
dropout youth served, 

* As a basis for these* reports, the prime sponsor must ipaintain a record v 
for eacftparticipant whi J^tncludes arf application form (which must have at 
leaft the detail necessary q|^th^urvey of Participant Characteristics), 
the necessary -tarcRground informatiori^nd documentation for determining and 
reviewing, £^rtjiblity, an individual employability development plan, plus a 
record ot entt*y and exit tor each program component, along with enough 
detaif to trSk -total hours of work experience over a five-yea^period and'. 
k cumulative weeks of participation „ in other activites. The Individual 
record must also note the occupation of training or work, the wage or* 
allowance provided, and the termination status data (at .least in the detail 
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Financial Status Report Format 
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^Table 4.10 
Program Status Summary' Format 
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Table 4.11 

%v Summary of Participant Characteristics Report Format 
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of< the Program Status Survey) with verifying . placement information. 
Follow-up at three months is required for al 1 % placements into unsubsidizdd 

* employment, although the prime sponsor may choose to follow-up a sample of 
. other temnnees as well. 

^ Mountains of paper are, thus, cdllected Qn each participant and each 

activity. Prime sponsors use this information to generate the three 

• -federal reports for each subpart which are dispatched quarterly to the 
- regional offices of the Department of Labor, where they ^ re reviewed, 

entered i»to an automated system, and transmitted to the national office 
with between a six and ntne month lag for reporting on the full complement. 
1 of prime 'sponsors. -Unfortunately, this massive effort do6s not provid& 

• ve)<y accurate infonnation about what is happening to whom, jX what cost; 
,and with what outcomes. Decisions based on this management information 

1 / system are distorted in several ways: 

The problem^ begin with "the program component descriptors. ^"Classroom 
training" may be five hours a week>6r forty hours a week. Participants and 
expenditures for both intensive and >inited training' are reported in the 
same Categories. - But classroom training may also be in -combination \yith. 
work experience. If the .training accounts for less than} half of par- 
ticipation time, the "expenditures and participants are assigned to work 
*e*J)erience; otherwise, they are assigned to classroom training. It is not 
possible to sort out these combinations from the separately Reported 
functional activity totals. For example, the allowances paid under 
classroom training are counted along with those, paid during transition 
services orduring training hours supplementing work experience. There is 
no way of determining from the FSR whaf proportion of the aggregate 
allowances were paid as part of classroom - training. An individual who 
participates in a sequence of activities is either a transfer between 
subparts or .titles, in which, case the program gomponents of previous 
participation . are impossible to track in the aggregate reports, or is 
catalogued according to the major component over the period of par- 
ticipation (unless, as is sometimes the case, he or she is double counted 
by separate del ivery agents) . 4 

Another extremely critical problem is the lack of accounting for 
non-CETA pOtolic expenditures. Unless the funds are actually administered 
by the prime sponsor, there is do record whatsoever. A prime sponsor in a 
state with free or heavily subsidized post-secondary education may pay very 
little for training, and hence the classroom training expenditures recorded 
on the FSR include mostly allowances. In anqther state, there may be few 
post-secondary training institutions or these institutions might exclude 
CETA types, so the prime, sponsor will pfcj( to establish separate training 
facilities as well as, covering allov^es. v /f third possibility is that the 
CETA resources simply substitute forTfcose that would otherwise be provided 
from another Source, .for instance, stipending students already enrolled in 

• 'training and subsidizing the costs of this training. All three activities 

may have the same outcomes and have the same public costs. The prime 
sponsor in the first case vjould look goof from a unit cost perspective, 
.while in the second case, where probably doing the mo^t good, tie costs 
would appear high and indistinguishable frtim the third case where the CETA, 

fputlays would be having no net effect. Similarly, one prime sponsor mig^ 
serve* primarily unemployment .compensation recipients and thereby reduce 
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allowances, while another might face a situation wfrere A few of the CETA 
participants were^ covered, by. unemployment insurance and hence most 
allowances would have to come from CETA funds. Jbe MIS-recorded unit costs 
woulAyje higher in the latter case evert though public costs would be the 
same. 

~* . 
"The termination statgs categories are obfuscated by three major 
issues: First, a participant may reqeive no service for 90 days and still 
be carried on the records. ' In fact, if he or she were called t back for a 
short tre^htment such as job search -assistance, termination would not be 
required for another 90>days. Because the chance of employment increases 
with*tim^ for any unemployed person, it pays to keep participants on the 
bopks in order to increase the "entered employment" tally. Since no- funds 
are* expended, this w ;aTso reduces the recorded person-year cost for the 
activity, and hence, has a double effect on cost per placement and cost per 
person year. There is no way to determine how many peYsons are in holding 
at any point in -time since, they continue to be identified with the last 
program' activity. It is entirely possible, for instance, that the in- 
creased average duration of stay for classroom training,- which is indicated 
by the- MIS data over the lasf few years, reflects increasing use c^|*ns 
Joophole by prime sponsors rather than longer training. 

Second, there is no recording of .whether an unsubsidized job, if 
secured, is appropriate considering .the type and duration of training. A 
graduate of law school would hardly be considered a positive outcome if 
placed as a janitor, but any placement is counted the sante under the CETA 
MIS. While the wages - averaged before *entry and after termination are 
dutiful ly ^recorded, the pre*-progjram mean depends on how many worked and how 
long- ago. For instance, the ear/lings of young participants who may have- 
held casual jobs as babysitters or lawnmowers, or refugees who last worked 
in Asia, are computed in the average. 

<» * , 

Third, there is great confusion concerning what constitutes a positive 
termination. Returnir\g to or continuing in School is a positive termrna- 
tibn--even if the tenninee dropped out of an fn-school work or vocational 
exploration assignment, failed to graduate or enrolled because of the 
inability to find a job. Achievement of an activity objective is rated as 
a positive termination, but there are no hfrrd-and^fast rules'a|>out what are 
reasonable activity objectives. Where youth are participating heavily in a 
program, the "positive termination rates go -up and the placement rates ijo 
down. 

There are also problems with the participant characteristics in- 
formation. Even though the categories are relatively detailed, the body 
counts reported to the feds--which are frequently all tbat^is calculated 
and considered by the prime sponsor—do no permit classification by 
mulitiple characteristics. It cannot be determined from reported MIS data 
how many teenage dropouts are being served, or welfare mothers, or female 
college graduates. Hence, it is almost "impossible to determine from. the 
SPR whether the clientele of one delivery agent or prime sponsor is more or 
less. employable than the clientle of another.- 
♦ • 

The separate reporting of costs, activities and 'participant charac- 
teristics for each subpart makes it impossible to determine what services 
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are received by specific individuals and how well they are doing as a 
result. For instance, in the planning process, there is much attention to 
the equitable distribution of resources according^ to participant shares. 
Yet' the participant share measure is almoft totally meaning less without 

* knowledge of the program comp6nent and its cost. As an example, Hispanics 
in a prime sponsor area niay represertt 20 percent of the universe of need 
and 20 percent of Title IIBC participants,, while whites represent the same 

1 .shares of both. It is entirely possible that the Hispanic participants are 
all 16- and 17-year-old students in 4 vocational exploration component with 
an anriUal unit<cost of $1,000, while the whites are all 22- to 44-year-olds 
enrolled in two-year apprenticeship or licensed practical nurse training 
with an average expenditure of $20,000 per individual. 

A primary use of the MIS is for budgeting tyoth at the federal and 
local levels. To maximize cost-effectiveness, it is important to reduce 
the outlays for any unit of. service as .far, as possible without reducing 
quality. Yet while all subparts of CETA provide tor a range of possible 
activities and activity intensities, the MIS provides no clear specifica- 
tion of either mix or intensity. Hence, cost cutting can be and usually is 
achieved by shifting to less expensive and less intensive interyentions. 
The easiest -route is to>?educe average haurs^ of participation, which, are 
*4iot even noted in the MIS. In work experience, where there is apparently 
little post-pregram effect, reduced intensity wilT mean reduced output for 
society and reduced earnings and well-being for participants, although it 
will not mafce much difference in long-term earnings. Given the strong 
relationship between intensity of treatment and outcomes for classroom 
training, fewer hours may substantially lower net impacts. Another 
cost>cutting .approach is to shift to job search assistance or other 
placenent-oriented strategies, and to keep .more individuals in holding. 
The placement rates may actually improve and costs will fall, even though 
the net lasting impacts would be reduced since Tess human resource 
development activity occurred. 

♦ - Another obvious way to "economize" is to serve more individuals who 
cost less to bring up to a level of employ^bil ity. Refugee populations, 
for instance, may be able to get jobs easily after a few weeks of Engl i sh- 
as-a-second-language training. Serving three or four refugees in classroom 
training may cost the same as serving one native disadvantaged youth with 
severe remedial needs. All may be classified as disadvantaged, all may be 
school dropouts (in the sense that -the refugees do not have diplomas 
although sometimes well educated in their own countries), and all may come 
- from public assistance recipient families. The refugees, however, may also 
have been more 'likely to make it without any help/ The prime sponsor who 
wants to look good on paper will focus on those who can be effectively 
serve^at lower cost. y 

Finally, there- will also be an incentive to piggyback on other 
activities;>for instance, paying, al lowances to persons already.training in 
vocational institutions and regular schools, since thV-trainihp costs are 
already, covered and do not count in t^ CETA MIS. Cooperation is to be 
encouraged, but piggybacking* reduces the net effect of CETA dollars and 
increases the chances of fiscal substitution. 
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There 1s too much play in the system to achieve improvements through 
emphasis on. placement alone. As with cost-cutting pressures, the respcmse 
to placement pressure will be a shift within the system to 'treatments which 
have the best placement rates- even if the5e--$re short-term results (un- 
subsidized placements are to be fol lowed-up, but only a£ 90 days, and there 
is* no record of the' follow-up- submitted to the Department of Labor). 
Because there is no emphasis on training-related placements, any job that 
can be found for 'classroom or on-the-job trainees will count. As long as 
significant segments are served, it is possible to enroll the most employ- 
able in each 'segment in order to increase placements, and then to tran- 



sition them into jQbs they could hape secured on their own. If gains in 
average wages are used to assess job quality, it will pay to work with 
participants who have been out of the labor force for some time and 
therefore are jure to have a substantial wage gain. Obviously, "quantum 
leap" treatments and the sequencing of services over time are not likely 
when there are either cost-cutting or placement pressures and when there is 
no recognition pf intensity or of the starting point of the individuals 
involved. 

There is no question, then, that the current management information 
system *is fundamentally inadequate and that its *use for planning, 
budgeting, performance monitoring arid evaluation pushes the system in th£ 
direction of low^cost, short-duration services, creaming, and shell games. 
Those most knowledgeable about these inadequacies are also the ones who 
have a stake in maintaining the status quo, whether they are prime sponsors 
wise in the- ways of maximizing placements or 0MB budgeters seeking 
'Substantive cuts while arcjuing for improved efficiency. It* is not an 
overwhelming challenge, however, to design a management information system 
that would overcome most of these problems: * 

First, it is necessary to- more accurately identify the human resource 
input into the system. An employabi 1 i ty index could be- derived for each 
individual, summarizing the characteristics data already gathered* in a wdy 
which wouLd better suggest whether programs are reaching those most^in, 
need. "yBHnargi nal effect of each participant characteristic on placement 
and posWve termination chances could, for instance, be calculated based - 
on regression analysis of the CLMS data. The characteristics of gach CETA 
entrant could be multiplied by these marginal weights and an aggregate 
score calculated. The scores would, then, be- averaged for significant 
segments, participants in different treatments, or for all participants in 
a prime* sponsor's program. If a' short, standardized reading and math test 
were required at entry, and perhaps an employabfl i ty skills test, combined 
with employment and earnings pattern variables used in the CLMSr, the 
predictive- power of . these indices could be increased. This would help to 
reduce the amount of creaming within significant segments; it would improve 
the assessment process; artd it would facilitate comparison of the effec- 
tiveness of * di fferent agents and prime sponsors in serving similar in- 
dividual^.' 

Second, the treatments nfeed to be better identified by stfeamTining .of 
the activity descriptors. " For insta-nce, the descriptors knight include: 
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Occupational training ,1* a classroom 

EmployabHUy skills, job-seeking skills, counseling, and 

placement activities • 
Remedial education - . , 

On-the-job training ' 
Work experience 
Worksite training - 

Ther* couTd also be nationally-established service codes for each of 
these activities further specifying the occupation of 6 vocational classroom 
training, OJT, and worksite training or work experience; and for remedial 
education specifying ESt, basic reading, basic mathematics, GED or college 
preparation. The prime sponsor might have farther 1dent1fers -for the 
various local delivery agents. 

Third, Intensity measures are,. needed. The most direct approach is to 
record weekly or monthly hours U ^each activity for each participant. For 
instance, Someone with 60 percent classroom tr^njjja (half In skills and 
haU 1n remedial* education) and 40 percent worksite training during 40 
hours weekly participation would be recorded as receiving 12 hours of 
occupational training, 12 hours of remedial education, and 16 flours of 
worksite training in that *$ek. If the individual were shifted to OJT 
after two months of such participation, 40 hours of OJT would fre recorded 
for each Week 1n the third ' month. In other words, at the end of the 
quarter, thH Individual would be noted as having: % * 

Occupational tra1n1ng--96 hours 
Remedial education--96 hours 
Worksite training— 128 hours 
OJT—160 hours 
' Total— 480 hours 

Aggregating the Individual records, it would then be possible to 
report cumulatively and 1n the current week the number of participants and 
the average hours 1n each of these components, a* well as the distribution 
by hours of treatment .and the ' percentage within different activity com- 
binations. For termlnees, 11 wodld be r poss1ble to identify the averages, 
distributions and percentages ctimulated for the entire period of par- 
ticipation. t \ 

— - For each hour of part1c1pat1o\ the allowance or *»ge and fringes 
received by the) Individual would be noted (and perhaps also the supportive 
services). In the contracts negotiated, with each service deliverer for the 
coming year, --the projected hours of treatment could be calculated, the 
costs allocated, a nd* parameters developed which could be entered into the 
1mJW1dual account for each hour of participation with the delivery agent. 
Where- the hours of participation' Included treatments paid for from non-CETA 
public funds, they would be valued at the cost to the providing agency and 
would be entered' under a separate category. Thus, the record for # the 
prototype Individual might be fleshed out wtth cost figures such as the 

, following: 
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Fiscal y#«b Activity Htcord 



Activity 

Tkcupetlonel 
training 

Reaedul 
edut*t1o« 

Worksite 
training 

OJT 



Service 
Intensity 

.(Hours) 

96 

128 
160 



Service 
Identifier 



ir.T 



M 

IV. 7 
IX. 7 



Est United CETA 
Cost of 
Activity 
(Excluding 
Incoae 
Maintenance) 

$150 



$200 
$320 



EstlMted 

KofuTETA 
Public 
Cost 



$150 



Allbwincr, 
Stipend or 
Wage 



$250 
$250 
$500 



fourth, an individual would be considered a terminee immediately upon 
leaving one "of these activity units Without planned transfer to another 
within v 30 days. A SfO-day, follow-up would be required for a sample of, all 
terminees to track experiences over the three-month period. It would 
include identification- of the relation of post-program employment to the 
training pr work assignment during participation. The individual record 
would be open-ended so that 1n the 'event of later reappl icatidn to CETA, an 
employment Tog wAild be filled 1n, backdating -to the time of previous 
enrollment. 

. Finally, the Individual record would also note the beginning and 
ending point of the participant relative to standard competency hier- 
archies. For instance, the SAT score at entry and the SAT, score at 
completion of remedial education would bfe noted. "In the major occupations 
of training, such as carpentry, there would"*^e standard competency level 
hierarchies established as part of the MIS and the beginning and endlrig 
skill levels would be noted on the individual recgrd. y 

V 

Fifth, the service, cost, and outcomes data, presented Jn the var+etfs 
distributional arrays^ and ,with the averages,' would be. calculated for 
cross-classified groups such as dropouts under age 22, K>gh school 
students, black, males age 22 tb 4^5, and the like. The distributions and 
'erages. would also be presented according to grdtiplngs on the empl.oya- 
111 ty scale. > ^ ' . 

Since most of thefce data elements^re already gathered -but utilized in 
ifferent ways, and since the concepts are so straightforward, the opera- 
t4onal burdens of the reformed MIS would be less 'than, or certainly not 
greater than, the current system. The result would be a better ability to 
track service combinations, to assure that creaming did nOt occurs to 
identify service Intensity and real costs, to assure, that public resources 
were more equitably distributed among significant segments; and to permit 
assessment of delivery agfent performance. 

However, redesign of the. MIS would be traumatic. The entire system 
from 'top to 'bottom has grown ' f$m1l 1ar with current approaches and has 
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developed the analytical^ information processings and programming systems, 
1n light of current report, formats and activity definitions. Short' of such 
total reform, there arre several immediate steps which 4nigi^ improve the 
effectiveness of the current system. First, categories counh be created, 
for loncf-dufation occupational and "other" training, respectively, so that 
budgetary pressure would not s*«ply reducrthe iatensity of services. For 
instance, there might be a distinction •tween entry; Intermediate, and 
'career training based on intended treatment lengths— perhaps defined as 
less than 350 hours, 350 to 1000 hours^ and 1000 hours or m5re. Second, 
for public service employment, -there is currently an identifier of the, 
training which supplements work, including a distinction between training 
casts with ttid without stipend*-. This coi/Jd be adopted for work experience 
to i sol a te^wcnVt raining combinations, Third, participants 1 for whom 
placement is not an intended goal in the employability development plan 
could be identified on the intake form and on the Program Status Summary in 
a special category, so .they are nc^t confused, with those for whom placement 
is intended but not achieved. > Fourth, outcomes and participants could be 
reported for each major program component, i.e., classroom training as 
subclassified ab^e, 0JT, work experience, and a category including 
transition services plus vocational exploration and other services. Fifth, 
a subcategory of unsubsidized placements might l^added noting whether the 
job is related to the occupation of training or swsidized work experience. 

The choice between a complete overhaul and more ftodest reform largely 
'depends on the degree of change envisioned in the orgaP^iktion and manage- 
ment of the employment and training; system. If therd^re only modest 
changes in the groundfules for operating different components and for 
moving participants through the system, and if the organization remains the 
same at the local, level* then tnKmassive disruption -which, wOuJd result 
fcom implementation pf a newrllS may not be worth the costs. If the CETA 
system is totally realigned, however, the MIS should also be aKered, which 
can help to realign thinking and decisions at the local level. A com- 
promise would be to begin with measured changes in components and ac- 
tivities at the local level, combined with the moderate reforms of the MIS, 
and then to .implement the more comprehensive modifications as the capacity 
developed locally to mount long-term training and, to move individuals 
through the system in a' more orderly way. 

Uncertainty and Instability 

The decisions of prime sponsors may, in part, bet based on theif 
' perceptions about what works $nd what does not as judged from a local 
perspective. Some, may consciously design and manage programs to look good 
on the management information system reports. Overwhelming both of these 
factors, however, is the uncertainty and instability in funding, legis- 
lation, -and federal policy which<makes* rational decisions or by-the-numbers 
management almost Impossible. 

Between fiscal 1975 and 1976, the increase in job creation expendi- 
tures (measured in constant dollars) equalled 90 percent of cumulative 
increases since thfr- beginning of the War on Poverty. Between 1977 and 
1978, the increase in a single year was again equal to 90 percent of the 
cumulative increase in all preceding years. The constant dollar declines 
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in thfe next -two years erased tHree-fqurths of this growth even though the 
aggregate level of unemployment hardly improved. ' In 1978 and 1979, massive 
youth programs were moi/hted and then abruptly phased doWn in 1980 and 19&1. 
There were side ventures such as PSW\ STIP, %nd HIRE, as well as varying 
emphases on CETA.and weathflftzation, CETA-and-the-Arts, CETA and economic 
development, an<f the like. Such staggering fluctuations in funding, 
activity mix and focus have ruptured the delivery system. Any private 
sector business doubling in size every four years would have growth pains, 
but if the product mix' were substantial ly altered eacb time without 
^warning, while the organizational structure and accounting procedures were 
constantly changing^ there fs no way ft could perform effectively. This is 
what has been* asked of the employment and training del i very 'system, which 
has then been btamed for failures of management. • *^ t> 

National funding volat^ity and ever-changing missions are not the 
only problems. Resources are allocated according to relative unemployment 
rates, and, as a resglt, 'there are dramatic ye^r-to-year fluctuations in 
local activities even when the aggregate funding levels do not change, and 
even " though structural problems do not fluctuate dramatically from year- 
to-year in either absolute or relative terms, ' Each year, the local «prime 
sponsor must prepare an annual plan dividing' its slice of the pie into 
smaller pieces, • and- must await approval of this plan before contracting 
with delivery agents- This one-year planning- and contracting horizon 
generates enormous instability and has severe consequences, £ven if 
federal 'budget levels were decjded, the funding levels for local areas 
would not be'known until very near the start of the fiscal year in October « 
because unemployment data for the previous year are not available until 
Spring. The uhcertainty has been , compounded by the failgre of Congress/to 
act on the budget in a timely fashion. Thus, none of the delivery agents 
at the local level knows for sure whether or for. how much -they will be 
funded until, tfye start of the year or later. For subagents receiving 
support for the first time or launching modified or expanded activities, - 
new staff and materials must be secured in a rush once notification is ' 
given. Enrollment must be increased as quickly as possible to get-up to 
planned Operating levels.. Training of Ttaff and shakedown must<oc'cur at 
the same -time. Enrollment must subsequently be surged in order to achieve 
contracted person-years, since there will be marty dropouts and since the * 
phase^up takes some time. Staff tends to remain at a stable level over the 
year while enrollment surges. As the year progresses, administrative staff 
must begin to focus on the competition for the next year's funding.* There 
^are significant costs involved, in annual application! The operating — N 
Wrsonnel realize the uncertainty and wonder about their own future's; some 
Itook for and take other jobs. As participant termination occurs, there is 
a\hard choice between carrying a smaller number of enrol lees with fixed 
overhead or bringing on new enrollees who might' receive only a limited^ 
period of service. If money has not been spent or enrollment goals met,- 
there is usually a hasty effort to bring on more participants and meet* 
goals. ' If the activity is refunded, then there is either a gradual 
phase-*down as dropouts occur over the next year, or a build-up if en- 
rollment has been allowed to decline. If subagents are not refundeid, all * s 
remaining participants must be transferred. Delivery agents may, in fact, - 
hold participants hostage in> order to secure refunding by the threat of 
sudden dislocation of large numbers of persons in need. 
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This instability almost totally disappears in tihe national data. 
Monthly enrollments are npt recorded tn the management information system, 
and end-of-quarter enrollments are "f ixed'J^by- most prime sponsors. by 
concentrating terminations a few days later. , Prime sponsor data average 
^Mit the instability of subgrantees, while national data average out the- 
'"'"Anomalies among prime Sponsors. At the delivery level , however, chaos 
rules. t 

This is suggest/Kf by the detailed evidence for a set of school -to-work 
transition orojects* (which would be classified primarily as "transition 
services 11 if funded under. YETP and "other classroom training" if funded- 
under Title IIBC) where the aim was to prepare youth over tha. school year 
. for employment the next summer *and beyond. % All the projects were targeted 
to start up Coincident with the 1978-79 school year, i.e.; just like most 
other new activities initiated .by the Youth Employment and Demonstration 
^ Projects Act of 1977. The aggregated enrollments for 60 ofXhese school- 
to-work transition projects show a -steady phase-up, a drop associated with 
the end of the school year, and thpn maintenance of enrollment oyer the 
second year (Figure 4.7). This is the predictable and orderly pattern 
reflected in national MIS totals. The underlying reality is suggested -by 
the monthly enrollment patterns* illustrated for three* sets of six projects 
typical of the larger sample. There are incredible fluctuations from 
month-to-month, with the patterns significantly different for each project, 
•reflecting unique circumstances, problems and accomplishments: . 

s * ' 

• During, the 1-978-1979 school year, 'when' implementation was 
intended to coincide with school schedules, 85 percent of 
projects had their first enrollments in .November or later 
and * fourth not until January or , later, suggesting the 
di fficul ties of new program implementation at the local 
level . > 

• . Over a third of the projects took a half year or more tfr 
* . reach 75 percent of planned enrollments. Only a third ever, 

reached their planned maximum enrollments, and a« third did. 
not reach half of their planned maximums. 

.After a year's operations, -the projects still had average 
enrollments* less than half of peak enrollments during the 
1979-198(1 school year. 

• Over three-fifths of, projects experienced significant modifi- 
cations within their two school years of operation. 

• . Half the projects had at least one change of directors, and 
one in -ten had three directors or more. The annual staff 
turnover rate averaged 50 percent over two years of opera- 
, tions. 16/ ' 

Instability affects pot only operational performance, but equally 
important, it. influences the type's^of activities which ar£ mourtteji and the 
choice of service, deliverers. Programs with the lowest .common denomina- 
tor— those -with the least complexity that are % exte|s ions of existing 
efforts and which can be' expanded or reduced with little problem areun- 
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Figure .4*7 v 
The Hidden Instabi 1 tty of OETA Local Activities 
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avoidable, Jhe|^jntei^enti6f|s selected 'are short-terra so that they-can be 
surged and caft have an Immediate impact. Such interventions rarely 
anticipate multi-year or longer-term sequences for -^individual participants. 
Sequences could only be arrang|d by the prime sponsor -by linking together 
separate activities, but these all have vesry uneven enrol 1/ient patterns 
dictated by annual, funding schedules. Staffing patterns are also affected. 
Only pertain types 4f persons are willing to Jive with the uncertainty or 
can Be found ton a. moment's notioe. They are- usually uncreden^ialed find 
frequently rea& to leave for other -jobs, undennining ^tjbiTity of program 
delivery. FiriaTl>- .the stop and go pattern, r and the annual division v of 
spoils ampng cShpeftng afaumants, almost foreordains, the use of existing 
community resources rather^ than 'the development over time improved 
training programs Since their continuity cannot be guaranteed.. ^fv^awhen 
existing community institutions are utilized, however, "they Are unliket> to 
be .used optimally. For instance, employability skills projects^ cited 
previouily/were supposed to be initiated Jn tbe sc^ls and linked to the 
educational* offerings. ' Yet the Ifcntracting* cyoje from CETA does not 
provide funds until the start of the fiscal year (October 1) or' ♦later, 
while school staffi ng and assignment plans are made, in the sunmer. 
Likewise, post-secofiaSfry insti tutvujs .may mount CETA training, but given 
•the uncertainty in funding,* their efforts' usually entail sh'ort-ternr special 
classes to fill idle capacity rather than integrating CETA clients into 
regular training activities. In the last few years, there has be&ia great 
deal of uncertainty whether CETA would ^even be reauthorized ,/ so tfiat^ 
long-term treatments>and the institutional 'linkages needed to .acHieve then 
have been further undemined. v ' 

T^ solutions are .quite straightforward, $$re^fte funding 1 eve K for 
CETA hum^n resource development activities should be stabilized. The al- 
location formula distributing these resources to prime sponsors should be 
based on structural factors, which do not change rapidly from year to year. 
Two-yea** contracting at- the local leve^ should be encouraged rather t^han 
reallocating unspent funds *each year in a punitive way. Al ternaUvely* 
half of local contracts might be revolved each year on a two-year funding, 
iycle. Plans shduld include long-range institutional development and 
linkage goats as well as one-year activity commitments; * * 

These steps a/e as unlikely as^they are sensible. Congress is not 
predisposed to committing money in advance.- Present- al location formulae 
are the result of political, compromises arid any changes would, be con- 
troversial. "'Planning and^ontractfng • procedures- have become institution- 
alized and *fill. be difficult to* change c" Yet the fact remains that un- 
certainty arf) 1hste|ktVPty are a major reason why programs are not and 
cannot -be, more eff#tively ancf Nationally designed, managed, and targeted 
at the local level. The responsibility is at the federal level. The 
problem can be ' overcome. Arid Jthis solution may tfe more important than any 
possible legislative or administrative repackaging of« CETA programs. 
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\ SECTJON 2. - 

FEDERAL OVERSIGHT AND INTERVENTION 



Although the Comprehensive Employment and^Traihing* Actwas intended to 
decentralize decisionmaking iind management, the authority of prime sponsors 
is far from absolute.,, The prime sponsors must spend the federal funds they 
are allocated consistent with the* law and the federal regulations inter- 
preting the legislation. They are subject to Department of Labor review to 
assure the regulations are obeyed and, further, that adequate performance 
♦ is achieved.. Finally, there are 'several set-aside and special -purpose 
programs where the activities are selected and managed locally but the 
Department of Labor keeps' its thumb in -the pie. > 

y In theory,' the^fregulations, federal t performance monitoring, yiv 
set-aside or special -purpose programs apply 'equal ly to all prime sponsors 

% except for some 'limited exceptions. While the preceding analysis of 
patterns of variation anfong prime sponsors raises possibility that regional^ 
offices of the Department of Labor are nat uniform in their interpretations 
and enforcements of theTuTes,' federal oversight and intervention ire more 

.determinant of ^the avera'ges than ^he variances. A uniform complaint pf 
state^and local decisionmakers is .that federal requirements and second- 
guessing restrict theiryf lexibil i ty to respond to local needs and con- 
ditions. If prTnte sponsors were asked why they avoid long-term 'training, 
why they do not ^achieve * more" OJT, why they- emphasize subsidized work 
experience", tfiy* their placement rates are low, or conversely, why they 
cream from among £l igitile* participants, they would point to one villain — 
"the .feds*. It" is difficult to sort out the rhetoric from 'the reality. 
Yet it is critical to*determ1ne how federal policies and enforcement affect 
the levels, types, targeting,' and Effectiveness of training at the local 
level . • . : • . 

* • * 

• * 

The Regulations .V 

' : * • - . * 

* The law and the recjulatidns aftre surprisingly non restrictive when it 
' cqpes to training, particularly classroom training/ Under the Title IIBC, - 

^Comprehensive Emplojwent and Training Services subpart, orime • sponsors have" 
regulatory frefedcxji to use - SI 1 of % their allocated resources for 
tr^atfSing. Under Title IV You tf^ Em^l orient and Training Programs, ttifiy may 
also use all^of their allocated resources fon training. Under the Title 

: VII, Privat^sectpr Initiative -Program, -*they are encouraged to use 
their funds for training activities* Under Title IID, Structural Pflblic 
* Service employment, 'prJtae sponsors have the authority to use all funds ftfK- 
training and are required to use a legTstatively a ^pecif fed portion of funds- 
"for this purpose. Under' Title VI, Countercyclical Public Service Em- 
ployment and the Title IV., Summer Youth Employment Program, the^y also have .. 
the -authority to use all allocated funds Jf or. training. Jhe fact that less 
than a fifth of all locally-allocated r CETA funds in fiscal 1*980 were * " 

^M^ilizect foe class room, and on-the-job training was not -a result* of legal or 
regulatory "restrictions , and the fact that some pfMme sponsors had training ^ 
shar&s under all *tfoeir local 198Q allocations whipPr were doubfe or-triple * 
those of other v prime sponsors with the same une^loyment rates ^nd ^outh 
shares among participants offered proof that more m training was allowable 
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and •could have been achieved. If anything, the law and the regulations 
emphasize the ,use pf training, particularly ^since the 1978 amendments which 
fl added the PSIP training title, required training under Title 110, and 
increased set-asides for vocation*! education and for linkages with state 
education systems. The regulations further Require that transition 
r t servfpes be provided- to all participants in the summer program, while and 
encouraging tr4inin^ and remedial education. While employment is offered 
— v to students under XETP,' it must be coupled with counseling, placement, 
. occupational information, and efforts to overcome sex-stereotyping. 

The regulations provide /few restric^ons or .prescri ptions for the 
types and targeting of cUs^sroom trailing. Occupationalskflls training is 
limited to those occupations where there is a r.easoriflfc^ expectation of 
employment, *but is not allowed -for "high" turnover, "low" wage. jobs. 
"High" and "low" are defined in relative rather than absolute terms, i.e., 
relative to other local jobs which participants might secure. The training 
of sewing machine operators is proscribed except,, under specified con- 
ditions. Skil} * training is restricted to occupations that*requ ire jnore 
tl«|n two wee|f$Jof preparation. 

^ The only Specificity is about allowances, not abbut the content of 
training. ^Classroom training participants are entitled to^n hourly allow-? 
ance equal to the federal, state, or local minimu m^a ge, whichever is 
'higher, for the time spent in classroom training. An flPtitional^ $5 weekly 
is provided for each dependent over two, up to a maximum of $20 for six or 
more. The basic allowance is reduced by the .amount of unemployment 
compensation if this is received by the participant for the same week. If 
Basic Education Opportunity Grants are received during participation, they 
may be subtracted at the option of the prime sponsor. Public assistance 
recipients are provided a $30 weekly incentive allowance supplementing 
their welfare check in lieu of an hourly stipend. For aH categories of 
classroom trainees, additional payments cover transportation or other 
extraordinary participation costs. There is limited flexibility in these 
allowance requirements. The basic allowance tan be waived, but only if the 
* waiver applies to all -participants in a course, does not discourage 
participa^on of individuals w;th limited fneans, and incfcea-se* the number 
of parti cHffertis served or the intensity of services. IBM vi dual waivers * 
are permitted OTtTy wit(j the written agreement of Jthe participartt and only m ▼ ^ 
if funds allocated for allowances have been obligated and unfilled training 
P — v opportunities are available. Dependent and incentive allowances cannot be 
\ waived. K 

- , On-the-job training rules are much' more specific, , a-nd th^re is no 

doubt that these a/ffe<# the marketability of this approachAo private 
employers. The training assignment rr^t provide "opportunities not 
« 'otherwise available for the participant whrch promote upward mobility and 
lead to economic 'self-sn£ficiency. In matching participants and jobs, 
J prime sponsors are to^as^ujce that* the participant lacks the normal 
education, training, or work experience required for tl^e job, although the 
empjoyer is entitled to the final selection among individuals referred by 
' the prime sponsors. Individuals who do, nat have serious skill or ex- 
perience deficiencies are to be referred to OJT only when there are no 
other suHable placement, work or training opportunities. 
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The OJT participant is hired first and trained later. Employers are 
'compensated for the cost of extra supervision and training needed for the 
CETA client- as compared wit* usual entry, employees. The regulations 
indicate t that the reimbursement* should usually equal 50 percent of the 
participant's wage during the period of training. The employer. may also.be 
reimbursed for the actual costs incurred for classroom training or other 
allowable employment and training services and supportive services 
purchased for. OJT participants. The total reimbursement may be provided on 
a declining schedule over the period of training if there ace higher 
initial- training costs. ' In special circumstances, the employer^stibsidy 
(net of the reimbursement to. cover any outside classroom training and 
services) may be more khan half the wage if the characteristics of th 
participant indicate ■qreater obstacles to employment than those of the 
normal CETA participant or if the training is at an unusually high skill 
level. In such cases, however, a pproval of the Department of Labor is 
needed. 



The wage paidc^to the OJT participant cannot be lower than the federal, 
state, or local minimum, or the rate required by an applicable collective 
bargaining agreement. It; mus* be "reasonable"*considering^uch factors as 
industry, geographical region, and the participant's skill.' OJT partici- 
pants are to be provided workers' compensation and other benefits to the 
same extent as regular- wooers. Unemployment compensation coverage may be 
provided at the election of ttie prime sponsor if otherwise hot required 
under' state law. Working conditions tnay not be unsanitary, hazardous, or 
dangerous to the participants 1 health and* safety. 4 

\he subsidies to employeVs come with some strings attached. Each 
assignment requires a contract detailing thre length and nature of training, 
the method and amount of reimbursement, the number *of participants, a job 
description and a statement of. the duties, participant wage rates,' costs to* 
be reimbursed above -the wage subsidy, and procedures for tracking attend- 
ance. The employer must comply witK the Act and regulations , ' incl uding. 
equal employment .opportunity provisions. OJT contacts may only be awarded 
to employers who have not been seriously deficient in their conduct , of or 
participation in any Department of Labor program. * *~ 

* These restrictions make OJT a none too IJftractive* package for em-* 
ployers, and certainly less attractive than avail able^jjpljons' Under the 
Targeted Jobs, Tax Credit, for instance, an employer can get essentially the 
same amount 'for hiring wel'fajhe recipients, ex-offenders, poor Vietnam 
veterans, disadvantaged out-of-school youth, and cooperative education 

* particioan^^ Under TJTC, the employer may screen and sort his own' candi- 
dates, ifcilewing them down td those . acceptabl e , sending them for certifi- 
cation, and thus avoiding all the .paperwork 'and governmental oversight 
associated with OJT.- m ♦ ^ 

* Experiments with alternative OJT fonpulations have documented that in 

order to increase penetration into the private sector, it is 'necessary both 
• „ to enrich and to alter the groundrulers for OJT subsidization. Under Youth 

• Incentive Entitlement P.ilot, Projects, thfe law authorized 100 percent wage 
subsidies in the private sector, i.e., paj^olling youth from CETA while 
they worked in private sector assignments and subsequently reducing the 
subsidy level if they became more efqployable. • In other words, the employer 
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could <ry ^the youth before making a hiring commitment and before, getting 
involved in any paperwork.- Entitlement was targeted to a group from the 
lowest end, of ^the documented employabil i ty distribution--16-19 yeaf-old 
poor stu<%nts or dropouts who had returned to school. It was a saturation* 
program in the*demonstration sites, providing jobs to ajn_ eligible youth 
ajid,, thus, requiring a three- or fourfold expansion of CETA youth jobs in 
some sites.' Yet even at this intensive level, one-fifth of the work 
provided was ifc the private sector. In contrast, 0>K enrollments under 
YETP represented only 3 percent of total participants. In fiscal 1979/ 
when there were 5,100 participants in OJT under YETP nationwide, there were 
over 6000 under ?H£P_in just 17 of 484 prime sponsors. * ' \ 

In order to determine the importance of the subsidy levels and 
formats, an. experiment was initiated under Entitlement which offered either 
100 percent, ' 75* percenjty oF 50 percent wage subsidies to stratified 
representative samples / of private businesses. Participation rates of 
businesses, adjusted by muttiple regression to control for differences in 
employer characteristics, were 18 percent for firms offered a full-wage 
subsidy, ID percent- for those offered a three-fourths wage subsidy, and 
less than 5 percent for firms offered a one-half wage subsidy. The levels 
and elasticity would unquestionably be different if the jobs were for older 
workers a nd-we re other than part-time school -year and full-time summer, but 
the evi<fe«£e suggests that there is a responsiveness to the subsidy level 
and that the 100 percent subsidy , which eliminates muoh of the paperwork- 
burden bX keeping the workers as CETA employees during a try-out period, 
can increase the employer participation level substantially. 17/ Further 
confirmation was provided by the five^sit^ demonstration program for 
out-of-School youth which fully subsidized a six-month period'of £ull-time 
employment in 9 the private sector. Although it was more difficult to 
ctevelop jojDS with private than public or nonprofit employer?, 900 place- 
ments were secured for dropout youth in just five -sites, compared to less*- 
than 10,000 00T slot's nationwide for dr.opout youth under PSIP and Title 
IIBC combined in fiscal 1979. 18/ 

« ~ ~ ~ ~~ * 4 

.There is nothing in the regulations which encourages . short-duration 
training interventions.^BClassroom training may last no more than two and a 
half years (of whichj^nly 104 jweeks may be stlpended). Since only .9 
percent of 197^eptrants who subsequently' completed classroom training 
stayed more thdNkjt- months, the duration limitation can hardly be con- 
sidered a real" cOTstraint on local discretion. The length of on-the-job,, 
training is limited to the period of time generally required for the 
acquisition of skills needed for the asjfcgned position, as specified in the 
Specific Vocational Preparation^ Code^in the Dictionary of -Occupational 
Titles . Hhethe/ anyone ever refers # to this reference is doubtful, but the 
guidance it provides concerning *the primary occupations. of^CETA training is 
sobering. All but the, most menial entry jobs in each occupation require 
more, than six mqjiths Qf Ofcupation-speci.f ic " training. •* In addition, 
language and mathematical* competencies are usually Required which are 
beyond ' the reach of many disadvantaged CETA cl ients (Table 4.12) As an.\ 
example, a clerk typist job requires dexterity, good vision and tyree to 
six months specific skill training. £ut 'this assumes the individual 
already hts math, reading, and writing abilities equivalent to a functional 
high school level. If the trainee has educational deficiencies, then these 
need to. be addressed fij^st. The successful education methods in Job Corps 
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' Table 4.12 
Competency Requirements and Training Times for 
Aborted CETA Training Occupations - 



Occupation 



DOT Mathematics 

Classification Skills Needed* 



Language j 
Skills Needed* 



Specific Vocational • 
Preparation Needed , 



*e* ding 

Ar: welder 

i Gas wel4er 

.".achlne lei per 
• welder-asseroler 

A-tonotwe Service 

*jto-DO-dy repair 

4- 

Ajtonoblle mechanic 
' A-jtonotive painter 

Constryction 

Carjjenter, apprentice 

Glazer 

">x5 Carrier 

Paperndn^ef* 
Winter 



810.384-014 

811.684-Q14 

819.666-010 
819,381-010 

807.381-010 ^ 

620.261-010 

845.381-014 

361 381-018 
863.381-042 
865. 381-010 
869.687-026 

841.381-010 

e40: 3^1-010 



Over 6 months up to 
and 1nc>uding 1 year 
Oyer 6 months up, to 
and Including 1 year 
Short demonstration 
Cfcer l year up to and 
Including 2 year^ / 

Over Z years up to and 
Including 4 years 
Over 2 years up to and 
Including 4 years 
Over I year up to and 
including 2 years 



Over 4 years <up to and 

Including 10^ years 
* Over 2 years^p to and 

**nctud in^ 4 years 
Over, 2 yea**s up -to and 

„1nc/ud1ng 4 years 
Anything beyond short 
demonstration jp to and 
mc>udlng 30 days 
Over 2 years up to and 
Including 4 years* 
Over 2 years jp to and 
Including 4 years 



Clerical 

Bookkeeper I 

Cashier I 

Checker I 

Clerk- typfst 

Computer operator 

Helical' Services 

Dental assistant 

Food-seVvtce worker 

„ hVrse a.1de-' 

Practical nurse 

Physical therapist 
aide 



education 

• Ttacher aide 

Nurse*ry school 
attendant 



210.382-014 
211:362-010 
203.362-Oip 
203.362-010 
213.362-010 

079.371-OiO 
355.677-010 

'355.674-014 
354,374-010 



,ta-oio 



Social Services 
Case aide 



076 



249.367-074 
J 

359.677-019 



195.367-010 



4 - * 
3 

2 
2 



Over 1 year jp to md 
including 2 jears 
Over 6 nonths jp to 
and Including 1 year 

"$ver 3 nonths m to 
and Including ^nonths 
Over 3 nontns up to 
and including 6 wnths 
Over 1 year up to and 

■ Including 2 years 



Over 1 year up to and 
including 2 years 
Anything beyond short 
demonstration up to and 
deluding 30 days . 
Over \ nonths up to 
and Including 6 nonths 
Over 3 months up to 
ind Including 6 months 

C*er 3 months up to 
and Including 6 months 



Over 1 year* up to and 
Including 2 years 

Over 3 months up to 
and Including 6 nonths 



0*er 1 year up to and 
Including 2 year* 
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mathematics. Skills Needed 

\dd and subtract two digit numbers.- Multiply and 
divide 10'$ and lOO^s by 2, 3, 4, 5. Perform tht 
four basic arithmetic operations with coins as 
part of a dollar. % 

4 ■ 

Perform operations with units such'as cup. pint, 
quart; Inch, foot, and year; and ounce and pound. 



Add. subtract, multiply, and divide. all units of 
measure. Perform the four operations with like 
common and decimal fractions. Compete ratio, 
rite, and percent. Draw and Interpret bar 
graphs*. Perform arithmetic operations Involving 
all American monetary units. 



< 



Language Skills Needed 
Reeding:*' 3 ' * 

Recognize meaning of 2,5W (two- or three-sylTeble 
words. Read at a rw of 95-120 words per minute. 

Writlngr * ▼ - 

Print simple sentences containing subject, verb, ant 
object, and series of members, names, and addresses. 

Speaking: » 

Speak simple sentences, using normal word order, and 

present and past tenses. 

Reading: , 
Passive vocabulary of 5,000-6, OOOlwords. Read at 
rate of 190-215 words per rinut». Read adventure 
'^tortes and comic books, looking up unfamiliar 
words 1n dictionary for meaning, spelling, and 
pronunciation. ' * 

Read Instructions, for assembling model cars and t 
airplane 

Writing: 

Write compound and complex sentences, using cursive 
style, proper end punctuation, and employing 
^adjectives and adverbs. 

Speaking- * 

Speak dearly and distinctly *Uh appropriate pa< 
and emphasis, correct pronunciation, variations 
word order, using present, perfect, and future tenses 



1^ 



Compute discount, Interest, profit, and loss, 
commission, markups, and selling pejlce; ratio 
and proportion, and percentages. Calculate 
surfaces, volumes, weights, and measures. 

Al gebra : 

Calculate variables and formula^ monomials 

and polynomial!, ratio and proportion variables; 

and square roots ^and radicals. 



Gefetry- 

CaiWate 



Ceiwlate plane and solid figures, •circumference, 
area, and volume. Understand kinds of angles, and 
properties of pairs and angles 4 . 



Algebra , 

Deal with systen of real numbers, linear 
quadratic, rational, exponential; logarithmic, 
angle, and circular functions, and Inverse 
functions; related algebraic solution of equa- 
tions and Inequalities; Halts and continuity, 
and probability and statistical Inference. 

Geometry: . ^ 

Deductive axiomatic geometry, ^lane and solid, 

and rectangular coordinates. 



Reading, 1 

Read a variety' of novels, magazines, atlases, <*"d 

encyclopedias. 

Read safety rules, instruction?! fn the use and 
maintenance o* shop tools and equipnent, and -wjthods. 
and procedures In mechanical drawing and layout work. 

MM ting- 
Write reports and essays with ^ro^r 'onMt, pu"Ctu- 
atfony spelling, and grammar, using all parts o f speech. 

^peak before an audience witn poise, voice confol, 
and confidence, using correct English and well- 
modulated voice. 



Reading: 

Read novels, peer's, newspapers, periodicals! 
nanma1s,'d1ct1onar1es, thesauruses, and enc. 



J 

journals 
:^kfpedias. 



Writing- 
Prepare business letters, expositions, summaries, 
and reports, using prescribed forjnat, «nd confo^ing 
to ali' rules Of punctHtlon, grammar, diction, and style. ^ 

* 4 

Sprtklng. .* 

Participate in panel discussions, dramatizations, and 
^debates. Speak extemporaneously on a variety of subjects... 



Algebra: 

Work with exponents and logarithms, linear 
equations, quadratic equations, mathematical 
Induction and binomial theorems, and permuta- 
tions. 

Calculus: * * 
Apply concepts of analytical geometry, different- * 
atlons, and integration of algebraic functions , 
with applications.- * * \ 

Statistics:, * ' V 
Apply mathematical operations to frequency distribu- 
tions, reliability, and validity of tests, normal 
curve, analysis of variance, correlation techniques," 
cn1 -square application and sampling theory, and 
/acton analysis. 



.Reading: 

Read" literature, book and play renews, sdenti f 1c and 
technical journals, abstracts, financial reports, and 
legal documents. 

Writing: 

Write novels, plays, editorials, journals, speeches, 
manuals, critiques, poetry, and songs. ' 

Speaking: * 

Conversant 1n the theory principles, and methods of 
effective and persuasive speaking, voice and*o*1ct1on, 
phonetics, and discussion and debate. 



Source : 
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require 150 hours* of reading instruction to advance skills two grade 
levels. Assuming four hotjrs* daily in .reading instruction (and the 
remaining time in math), 'it would take at least two months to move a person ' 
with a tefith-grade^equivalent reading level up to twelfth-grade competency. \ 
Thflfr would add on* to the total training tim£, pushing it over six months 
for most CETA clients assuming they learn typing skills as fast as the 
nondisadvantaged. And most other occupation^ ^require longer skill 
training. An arc welder needs six months to one year of skill-specific 
training and a high school functional l,evel . Interestingly, the sex-, 
stereotyped occupations on which females are . usual ly trained and pi aced 
requi r£ less training time' tharv the construction and other craft jobs 
usually targeted for males. % 

In ofher words/ there is nothing in the "bible" which would suggest 
that short-duration institutional or on-the-job training is reasonable for 
the types of jobs which are the primary emphasis of CETA training., par- 
ticularly when considering the beginning deficits of trainees. Certainly, 
the litaited guidance offered by the Department of Labor does not constrain 
the duration of training. 

Performance Monitoring % 

Each fiscal year prime sponsors must submit plans to the Department of 
Labor indicating how they will use the funds allbcated under, each CETA 
subpart. The plans include numerical goals for the* coming year--total .new 
enrollments and average enrollments by quarter and cumulatively for sach 
activity component and for each subtitle; projected expenditures for each 
category of activities; the characteristics of those who will be served; 
and the outcomes expected. These data are used to derive projected 
performance indicators, particularly, placement and positive temination 
rates, as well as costs per placement, per participant and per positive 
termination. Each quarter, performance is reviewed relative to the 
numerical goals in the plan and relative to the derived performance, 
indicators/ At the end of the year, there is a top-to-bottom review of - 
each prime sponsor by the regional offices of the Department of Labor which 
identifies problems in need of corrective action and determines eligibility, 
and conditions for fundi »g the subsequent, year. Thus, federal le/e^age 
could be exerted at the initial point of plan review before its approval, 
at the end-9f-the year when performance relative to plan is ultimately 
assessed, and during the year whenever there is an extreme variance *from 
quarterly projections. The degree of actual leverage depends on how cnuch 
attention is paid to design issues, service mix, and performance indicators 
in the initial plarr review, the degree of flexibility allowed during _the 
course of the year, and .the rewards and punishments for * performance" as 
assessed at the end of the year. :> , « 

The enoraous variance among prime sponsors in. service and participant 
mix, service costs, and performance as judged by placement and positive 
termination rates, costs per placement and costs per positive termination, 
Ms prima facie evidence that the* federal performance monitoring system has 
"not forced prime sponsors into a Procrustean bed. On ttie contrary, it 
appears that the rqpni tori ng system generates a lot of paper and workload 
with very little constructive outcome. 
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to begin with, performance goals in each prime . sponsor's 'plan are to 
be set based on the previous year's experience, with the aim of improving 
each year, unless there is some justification such as locally rising 
unemployment. There are some guidelines' supposedly used by regional 
of f ices'during. plan review. Yet the variance i.n classroom training and OJT 
shares for Title 1 1 BC approved plans in 1980 was almost as great as the 
variance in actual classroom training and OJT shares; and the same held for 
expenditure levels. Prime sponsors are also f ree Tto modify their approved 
plans <hjring the course of the year, and apparently Jthi s is a regular 
occurrence. 'For instance, during fiscal 1973 under 'Title 1 1 BC, actuaT s 
current , enrol Iment iti OJT was 66 percent of plan ^n the first quarter 
before modifications could be nade, but then rose to 77 percent of modified 
fourth quarter targets.. For the entire fiscal year, the ratio of current- 
to-plamied OJT enrollment (as reported after modification of plaris 
throughout the year), was 72 percent. In the kirst quarter ttt^cumulative 
OJT enrollment was reported to be only 70 percent 'of plan, rfthe end of 
the year it was up to 82 percent of plan. There is noPway current 
enrollment could have averaged 72 percent of plan, never r i sirja higher than 
77 percent, and yet -achieved 82 percent of ' the cumulative goal unless this_ 
final goal reflected substantial mid-course corrections. This same~ 
quarterly pattern is evident for aggregate 1 1 BC enrollments and ex- 
penditures in fiscal 1979, as well as for other years, Obviously, both 
current and cumulative planned enrollments are modified substantially over 
the course of the year. The usual practice is simply to approve • nodifi- 
Cdtiorts of planned service levels and expenditures unless they represent 
some ftassive breakdown in local performance or unless the prime sponsor is 
otherwise in- the doghouse, Thus, even if approved plans at the start of 
the year required improved performance^ over the previous year, the plan in 
force at the end will usually be less ambitious as a result of "mods." For 
instance*, the end-df-year approved ' placeitent rate for Title 1 1 BC in fiscal 
1980 was 43.6 percenl, compared to 50,8 percent in 1979, while the positive 
termination goal was 68.6 percent vs. 76.2 percent. 19/ 

TJie end-orf-the-year review which is the "big stick" of the Department 
of Labour turns* out to be a weak reed. All titles of activity are assessed 
by the regional offices. In each ease, the design, management, and 
statistically measured outcomes are weighed according to a quantitative 
rating system. Based on. the point ranking, prime sponsors are classified 
as el igible for immediate funding, having problems that^need corrective 
action but do' not hafc^up funding for the next fiscal year, ana haying 
serious problems thaffnust be addressed before refunding. In fiscal' 1980 
under Title~IIBC, seven of ten prime sponsors were rated as eligible for 
immediate funding, a fifth as having problems identified, and one in ten as 
having serious problems. -Averaging the scores for all CETA titles, one in 
twenty primes were rated as havincf serious problems overall. 

It would appear, then, that federal review i*s serious business. Yet 
v only two prime sponsorships in the history of CETA have been reconstituted, 
under federal mandate. No other primes have been refused funding for a 
fiscal year.. One of the major shortcomings of the present system is that, 
there are marginal penalties for poor performance. It is essentially an 
either/or proposition. Problans'are never so#5evere. that the feds can 
justify holding up or cancelling allocations which would turn those in need 
out on the streets. So the usual recourse is to generate a cbrreative 
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action plan, 'to demonstrate some progress in alleviating the most visible 
♦abuses,' and to* operate under conditional approval. The only* marginal 
incentives and penalties lie irr the use of the Secretary of Labor's 
discretionary funds, but they are too small a share of total resource* to 
make a difference, and prime sponsors with serious problems have frequently 
received discretionary funds despite inadequate management of their 
formula-al located resources. 

Moreover, a detailed 'look at the review format reveals that it* has 
less to do with t'he quality of programming and performance than with the 
acceptability of procedi/res oad the adequacy of required paperwork. The 
federal priori tifes are manifest in the weights for different aspects of 
management,, design, and f numerical performance (Jable 4.13). Correct 
planning formats, eligibility determination procedures, and equal op- 
portunity and complaint handling systems together account for more points 
than placement performance. Even r when numerical goals are judged, the 
prime sponsors must be 2*6 percent f>elow modified plan levels in order to 
get ho points. The qualitative, substantive aspects of employment and 
training activities account for only 18 of the 150 points. On-the-job and 
elassroom training programs of a prime sponsor , are not likely to be 
reviewed in the same year, and when thfey a^e, the review criteria focus 
almost Exclusively on procedures rather than the substance of the training 
activities. There *is no necessary monitoring of actual training sites or 
training' curricula. For instance, the key #6ints in the assessment otOJT 
are an analysis of OJT contracts- or agreements to assure that they cbrftain 
i/ifomation on the skills to be, learned, ' the training time, the employer 
reimbursement, a, job description, and v an assurance that the employer will 
conpTy with the regulations ; there is no way of knowing from review of # 
these pieces of paper* whether the indicated conditions are actually being 
met. The prime sponsor must have written standards for Electing OJT 
opportunities; whether or not these standards*- are utilized is jjnknown. 
Based on interviews with staff, the reviewer must determine whether 
.procedures are used to select participants who are in ne^d of OJT. The 
prime sponsor must evidence procedures for follow-up on OJT participants. 
If enrollment goals are not bfeing achieved, the reviewer must determine 
whether there is a. reasonable justification and whether .corrective action 
is being taken. , For classroom training, the* review focuses on whether the 
activities are the safjte as those in the plan, if the training occupations 
are adequate (presumably's^lf-evident if the plan 1s met since the training 
courses were already approved), and a determination whether corrective 
actions are being taken if enrollment goals are r\ot being met. 

With these assessment criteria and this weighting schema, .it is' not 
surprising that among the 28 prime sponsors rated as having serious 
problems over all titles in 1980, the quality or qu'antity of training was 
mentioned as. one of the deficient aspects only three times (one prime 
sponsor totally failed to comply with the 15 percent training requirement 
under Title I ID; the IIBC performance indicators were inadequate for 
another; and the third underutilized the vocational education set-aside). 
In comparison, inadequate EEO compliance systems were mentioned nine times 
$nd inadequate monitorijig op . eligibility determination systems were a 
factor in 21 of the 28 prime sponsors. For the prime sponsors with serious 
problem rankings on Title IIBC, the quality'or management of training was 
not mentioned once as a primary factor. 

- *. 
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Table 4.13 

1981 Performance Assessment Factors and Weights 

Management v , 50 

^Independent Monitoring Unit 6 
Eligibility Determination,, Verification 

. . > and Tracking _ 6 

"* Financial Management 8 
Planning (composition of council 

and' procedures) ' , 4 
Subagent Management (irjclude* having a 

system for performance management as , 
well as procedures, to assume special 

<\ tonsideration for community- based groups) *8 

Equal Opportunity ^ 6 

Complaints Procedures * 5 

• Corrective 'Action Procedures 7 

'Program Design t * ' 50. 
Recruitment and Selection of 

" Participants * 7 
w Assessment and Employabili ty Development 

Plans - 7 

v Job- Development and Transition Services V . 7 

Services to Youth • 4 
Program Activities (two of th^Jour |% 

* reviewed in any year) *~ 18 

OJT ° . ,(9) 

Classroom Training ' - (9) 

Upgrading and Returning t (9* 

Work Experience (9 

Corrective Action Follow»Up 7 * 

Numerical Perforaa^ce individuals 50 

Positive Termination 5 • 

— Entered Employment Rate! \ 8 

Indirect Placement Rate * 10 

Private Sector PVadement v 5 

Cumulative Enrollment * 5 

* * Accrued Expenditures 5 

^ Cost Per Positive Termination x 4 

p Cost Per Entered Employment % 4 

* Cost Per Indirect Placement- *4 , 

h » _ — 

Total * ' " . 150 

* 

Eligible for immediate funding . 105 

Corrective* Action needed . " . \. ^ 76-104 

Serious Problems, ' 75- or less \ 

Source: Fiscal Year 1981 National CETA Assessment Handbook / Employment 

and Training Admtni station, Department of Labor (Washi ngton , 
D.C.: Department of Labor, November 1980). 
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, There will be increased priority on performance^ and less on process in 
the future. For the fiscal' 1982 cycle, performance goals have been estab- 
lished .by regression, estimates which Consider participant^ mix, service mix 
and aria employment conditions. Prime sponsors will, be rated relative* to 
predicted performance rates. Whether this-* will have a najor effect on 
quantitatively measured performance depends- on several things: First, the 
weights .in the annual feview Which are given, to numerical performance 
indicators must be increased much more substantially. Second,. the points 
awarded for numerical performance along different dimensions must be sorted 
out. For i nstance, more youth services may yi eld a higher pos.i tive 
termination rate, lower, cost per pasitive terminations,* and higher enroll- 
ment rates, but lower placement rates,, and higher/costs per placement. - Ai- 
this example suggests, any n#c or management decision will affect some iff- 
dicators di f ferently than others f sometimes in contradictory direction^. 
Third, plan modification policies must betightened and applied uniform}y. 
Fourth, the performance assessment system must be accurate ehough tha-c it 
does not dictate wh^ Js served or how intensively, i.e., does not- cause 
prime sponsors 1 to /&ream the most employable and to provide band -a id 
-services. Fourth, the, system m$t assure th*# net impacts are maximized 
and not just immediate outcomes. Finally, there must be marginal in- 
centives for good performance and penal ties • for poor perfo^ance. It is" 
questionable whether such conditions can be met. Regressia^ estimates 
built on mana^grnent i{ifomiation system averages for each prime sponsor 
cannot^ea^tiTre xiJfje variances in severity *of need, service mix and 
intensity* or Jl^or market "conditions in a reliable enough way to justify 
heavy penalities except in ca$es* of extremely and unqjjivocably m poor 
performance. The data are not Adequate to protect against creaming jmd 
band-aid approaches if placement performance is s-tressed. The possible 
outcomes are'too variable £o limit attention only to immediate placement, 
and the placement rate alone does v not assure maximization of net impacts. 
No doubt, then, margi nal changes in weighting and incremental penalties for 
the extremely poor perforners will somewhat increase Jhe torque of the 
monitoring system. But this: will take time. There, is do evidence ffiat 
federal oversight -and secondguessing has, been a major factor so far in the 
history of CETA despite the exaggerated prbtestatfions of prime sponsors and 
boasts of federal managers. \ 1 

Set-Asides -and Categorical s * 

Much of the classroom training providejjby CETA is tiff i^ul t of, or . 
at least funded through, set-asides. * The Governor's Supplemental Voca- 
tional Education ^Assistance grant, representing 6" percent of Title IIBC 
funds, provided oVer ^Aenth of the expenditures for training activities 
(i.e., not including Mpwances, services, or administration) under all of 
CETA and nearly a foureh of the training t purchas£d under, Title IIBC. The 
leverage of- these funds is even greater since they are used almost entirely 
for the training itself, with the .al lowances, services, and administration . 
provided-^by . the prime sponsors out of their Title IIBC al Vocations. The. 
increase in' the- vocational education set-a^ide from 5 percent to 6 percent 
in the 1978 CETA amendments was a significant factor in* the increase' in , 
classrowti training under Titlfe iffJC 'from 46.5 percent of expenditures in • 
1978*to 52.3 percent in 1979 and*57?i percent in 1980. In fiscal 1979, 
this* extra 1 percent represented $19 mlllio^, >/hich, when matched Jby al- 
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lowances and services, equalled falf of tbVincrease between fiscal 1978 
and 1979 in outlays f&r classroom training^nder all local CETA programs. 

Another important set-aside was the training requirement under Title 
IID pdblic service employment program mandated by the 1978 CETA amendments.- 
In the belief that structural PSE should offer more than temporary em- 
ployment, Congress required that a minimum of 10 percent of Title "IID funds 
for each prime sponsor in fiscal 1979 be used for training, increasing to 
15 percent tn- fiscal 1980 and 20, percent In^scal 1981. Training had 
always bee* an allowable activity under public service employment, >)ut the 
share of ' funds used for this purpose only became substantial after the 
training requirement took effect. 20/ By'1980, training expenditures under 
Jitle IID and VI represented one-fifth of expenditures for training 
Activities under all CETA local * programs. The increase in classroom 
training (as a full-time activity) under Title IID from fiscal 1978 to 
•TiscaPl979 accounted for one-fourth the increase between fiscal 1978 and' 
1979 \n total classroom^ training under all CETA local programs.. This 
occurred despite the faqMthart three-fourths of prime sponsors fell short 
of the 15 percent targePlinder Title IID in fiscal 1980,. and two-thirds 
used less than 10 percent of funds for training. 21/ ' 

y ~ + 0 

Training, activities 
as share of public 

service employment 1976 1977 T978 1979 1980 

Title IID .3^ .3 / .3 2.'8 7.5 

Titles IID and VI ' -3 .3 2.3 . 5)5 

* H 

' A variant of the set-aside approach is a categorical program which 
distributes funds for'specific purposes either on a competitive application 
' basis or on a formula basis with specifications concerning how these can be 
used by prime sponsors. The Skills Training Improvement Program or STIP is 
an example of the first approach. The Secretary of Labor's discretionary 
funds were specifically augmented to support "quantum leap" activities of 
longer duration which would- not ordinarily be provided^local ly. Prime 
sponsors applied and* were awarded -grants on a .competitive basis, with 45 
percent eventually receiving funds. These, grants were monitored by the 
feds as a separate local- categorical program. 

STIP resulted in more and longer duration training.. The program 
phased up rapidly in 1978, reached a peak in 1979, and declined rapidly in 
1980. Between '1978 and 1979, it accoi/hted for one-fourth of the increase 
in classroom training expenditures under CETA local programs. The duration 
of training' averaged 5.9 months in fiscal 1979, compared to 5.2 month* for 
participants in IIBC classroom training. The cost per service year was a 
seventh above the level of IIBC classroom training (excluding adminis- 
tration in both cases); and because of the longer duration of stay, the per 
participant costs wtfVe more than a fourth affove those in Title IIBC 
classroom "training. 22/ Apparently 'the program had the expected payoffs. 
Although there <was some Creaming IntS the STIP program, the post-program 
success! rates for STIP participants. exceeded those for similap individuals 
under title IIBC- (Table 4.V4). Almost half (49.7 percentf of al.l STIP 
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Table 4.14' 

Characteristics and Outcomes for 1979 STIP and' Title IIBC Participants. 



Total 

Male 
Female 

Age 

• Less than 22 
22-44 
45+ 



0 



Education 

High school student 

ngh school dropout 

High school graduate 

Post high school 




1979 
STIP 


1979 ' 
HBC 
. Classroom 
Training 


. 1979 
STIP 
Entered 
Employment 
Rate 


1979 
Title IIBC 

Entered 
Employment 

Rate 


100 


100 


52.4 


43.6 


61 
39 


. 40 
60 


53.7 
50.6 


" . A5.6 
'41.7 


31 
65 
,5 


37 
59 
• 5* 


49.7 
54.0 
49.3 


■ 33.4 N 
53.4 

' 5t5 • ^ 


2 
22 
58 
18 


4 
34 
48 
14 


$ 49.9 
46.6. 
53.4 
57.5 ' 


10.4 
45.7 
54.6 ■ 
54.4. 


14 


20 


44.3 


29.4 . 


46- 


59 


52.1 


^51.0 

) 


45 
40 
11 

5 


48 r 

34 
13 
5 


53.7 
46.5 
62.9 
62.7 


46.4 . ' 
38.1 
45.5 
46.0 


16 


11 • 


51.4 


55.5 


8 


5 


• 62.1 


57.5 ' • 



Whitt 
Black 
^ispabic 
Other' 

Veteran 

Unemployment compensation 
recipients 

"** , 

Source: Employment and Training Administration, Management Information 
System Fiscal, 1979*Summary Reports, unpublished and Westat, Inc. 
' Characteristics of Enrol lees Who Entered Adul t-Oriented CETA Pro- 
grams During Fiscal Year 1979 (October 1978-Through September 1979) 
(Washington,* D.C. : Employment and Training Administration, Office 
of Policy, Evaluation and Research, February 1981)'. 

» 

' , particip^lts . were reported as having entgred employment, which might be 
contrasted with the 43.5 percent figure for 1977 CETA classroom trainees 
reported by the CLWS. 23/ The median w£ge before entry into STIP for 1980 
tqrrninees was $3.43, and . the median wage at placemeiriwas $4.78. This 
two-fifths gatfT^crTtra$ts' with the one-fiftk increment rar\I IBC and PSIP # 
termlnees in 1980.^ ) < K 
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* - The Private Sector Initiatives Program authorized in 1978, and highly 

tauted by both Democratic and "Republican administrations, \*as an attempt, to 
increase private-sector-linked loca.1 training activities, partjcula/ly OJT, 
through; bo^h. a set-aside of funds and ctfenges in the delivery ajjd decision- 4 
making systems' .locally. Private Industry Councils were^mandated in each 
"*'* prime, sponsorship. THeseOcouncils required p/edominant representation fronA 
> the business sector> They we/e to. dictate the use of the local. Title # VI I 
» '• allocation, and-were. permitted ^cq manage these activities. 

i, Despite-' the favorable rhetoric? the record of PSIP. has been anything 
but fmpresslve by the standards and performance measures usually applied to 
*• employment and trailing programs. The 1978 amendments to CETA were to take 
S> effect' ho 'later than April 1979,- and the PICs had a head-start with -money 
^ reprogtammed 'from PSE. Although Private Industry Councils had befen 
established inmost prime.spofisor areas by 'fiscal 1981 and were .approving 
^ 'plans for the expleridi ture of the funds allocated under Title VII, a 
i .qualitative assessment based on case, studies was' that in nid-1981 only 

• about one in ten PICs was real.ly an active body separate from normal pr^me 
> ' sponsor operations'. £4/ Allowing 'for .start-up in fisca.f 1979, the 

• activity levels achieved in fiscal 1980-were rtot*ove^vtieTming. . A fourth of 
prime sponsors reported no PSIP activity. Total participants in fiscal 

.1980 were also less than three-fourths of plan, completions only two- 
'* thirds, and unsubsidized placements only two-fifths. , More significantly, a 
• £ 'primary aim of PSIP was to -vicreasVoJT levels.- It was priginally planned ^ 
*- in fiscal 1980 that two-fifths of cumulative enrollments would be in OJT. 

• ••„ In fact, Te?s than half "of this target was achieved,, compared with more 
v — than* one^u^rtcT percent of the original classroom twining goaT. In 

fiscal *198$r«PSIP f accounted for only Al, 800 person years pf service, which. 
. 7ep%sehte|[\i ust 3 percent 9/ classroom training service years provided by 
|iime sponsors -arrfl 8 percent of OJT service years. The mix of OJT vs. 
classroom ^training" was only slightly different for PSIP than for Title IIBC 
training activities; OJT accounted for* three-tenths of the PSIP year& of 

• ' service' and enrollment 1ryi»8CL(the remainder 1teirig .classroom training)- 
compared to one 7 fifth of Title IIBC training ' (i .e. , disregarding work 
ex'pe/lence). In VW^ words, the PICs apparently did not find it much' 

•>* easier thfen the prime sponsor' to aecess 1 private employers. through OJT, and t 

• had* a. modest effect overall on the aggregate OJT- placement activities at r 
a. the locaJ level . ' „. 

: Theory-- early re&r ns suggest that PSIP has-been .able ,to achieve/ 
-' rWewha tetter outcomes than Title IIBC. In 1980 t , 42.4 percent of PSIP . 
t'enninees-entered employment compared to 37.2 percent for Title IIBC; the 
. private sector -employment rates ofterminees were '34.1' percent and 26.1 
percent, respectively. Jtet these results .were the result,, in part*, of 
s j " higher expenditures and- significant Reaming (as -well as the proportiGn- 
' ately higher level,, of OJt since PSIP '^as \tery little wdrk . experience 
-djmpared.to IIBC). /The; cost per service year of PSIP in 1980 was $9400-or ^ 
"a fifth above a VJke -mix "of services under Title IIBC, - A cjrtnpanson of the 
1980 PSII* enrol lee's with tfi«se- in IIBC (ovej^T* as*wellji% its classroom 
training" and OJT comments, documents that: PSIP -was more selective. {Table 
4„1'5)'T If P'SIP-had the same age mix of participants as Title IIBC, and the • 
N^^^^tered^emploWntvTAtes 'for each age group" were tne- same as among PSIP 
fiF* ^ ' paTticifants IK f iScf* ■ 1980, the entered employment r^te . differential 
- '-'betvteen IIBC and flSIP would have been reduced fronts. 2 percent^ pothts to 

«£- V : ' 'J 
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• 1 • ' Table 4.15* " • 

Characteristics of PSIP and IIBC Participants in Fiscal 1^80 -. 



PSIP 



IIBC ' 
Classroom 
Training 
and OJT 
(Weighted * 
in Proportion 
to Training 

Shares 
Under PSIP) 



All 

IIBC 



Ma*le . 


' 57.3 


46.0' 


47.7 




• • 

Age \ 

Under 22 
'22-44 
45+ ' ' 

• * 


36.3 T 

\ ''58.6 
5.1 


► 

J 34„6- 
59.4 
6.0 


~ 47.8 
45.7 
6.4 




School dropouts 
Stydent 

High schQol graduate 
Post high scbo61 


• 29.7- & 36.4 
4.7 *• 3.7 
- 48.3 -45.4 
17..3 14.5 


29.3 
19,6 

32.9 
' 13.2 


• 


Receiving public assistance 


• '21.4 


32.1 


. 27.0 




Unemployment compensation 
recipient 


9.0 


8*. 2 






Single parent 


20.1 ' 


25^ \. 


18. £ 




White ' 

Black • , ; * - 
Hispanic c 
Other • 


48.6 
32.3 
14.5 
3.5 


50.7 
' 32.8 
1 11.0 v 
. ^5.6 


50.8 
33.1 
11.7 

■ :\ 




Limited-English 


6.0 


• 6.9 




• 


Veteran \ 


12.0 • • 
, f • 


. '9.9 







Sourcpc . Employment and Tr^inirtg Adminisjjration, Management Information/ 
System* 'Fiscal 1980, Summary Reports, unpublished and <£TA SuppJe- 
4 mental HIS Tab1es»by Initial PrMfdm Assignment, New' Enrol lees Dur- 
ing October d979-September 1980 "(Employment ^nd Training Adminis- 
tratlon, Office of Policy, Evaluatidfi and Research, 1981>. 
* % * i * 

t . • • » , r> 

1.7 percentage pointy. Similar weighting for differences In educational / 
attainment and status would reduce . the differential' to 1.2 percentage 
joints. Other factors were less critical *but t in the. same pattern . - 
Adjusting for sex (ff participants <would reduce the pl&ement differential 
by .4, percentage points While race would change it to ^S^percentage 
points. 25/ t / * ' m . • , 9 
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The Ihrust of this • analysis is not to negate the value of PSIP ovef 
the long run, but simply to, suggest that ther£ is no reason to believe that 
the "priyate sector" linkage approach, using PICs, can make more than 
minimal changes in service levels and mixes. It .may be able to "cream" 
and, hence,' get more OJT placements, but it has not, by its^achievements* 
demonstrated that linkages are major factors impeding involvement of 
employers in OJT or, if they arref that they can r be successfully forged * 
through Private Industry Councils. The payoff, instead, is simply more 
training because the futids are categorized for this purpose, and perhaps 
more payoff from the- classroom training which i.s undertaken^ecause it' may , 
come closer to employer standards so that private sector /placements more 
often result for trainees. / 

fhus, if more training, is desired in the CETA local programming mix, 
it appears*that either set-asides or categorical approaches will achieve 
this outcome. The upward trend in CETA training ip the last several years ♦ 
is almost totally explained by- the increase in the vocational education 
set-as^icie, by the training requirement under PSE, by HIRE and STIP.^nd the 
new PSIP program. The^r choice amoog different *set j aside and categorical 
approaches depends- on the aim. Th& vocational! education set-aside is an v 
effective- way to achieve wore classroom tramming* andJto Jink^with existing^ , 
institutions, although the product may be "more of the same." There is. a 
possibility of substitution, with prime spofeofs reducftig training ex- 
penditures from locally-allocated funds*if v tbey -get more from Governor's 
grants, but this does not appear to be a problem overall. Federal 
specification affd leverage is apparently • needed -to produce longer-t^nn,. 
higher cost investments which yield higher placement rates but also serve 
the more, employable sefnents of the eligible pojwlatiojk Process changes 
gan be encouraged through set-asides, such as ^pSIP which dfctate insti- 
tutional arrangements locally, although the short-term yield is apparently 
modest and,lin#ted td*those areas and \dimensions where . process is really 
•fe problem. The earmarking -frf funds for specific purposes $oes not 
significantly' al ter the potentials for different approaches. For instance, 
ther^ are apparently only a subset of state and local areas with the 
capacity or opportunity to mount long-duration intensive training programs,^ 
whether, tbey are selected by competition as f in STIFV or they sei^j 
initiative Vithin broad flexibility as a few PICs have done under Titl^c 
VII.- Where the aim is t<5 take advantage of targets dtf opportunity, the 
^mpe^itive approacf^jl be bes*. Where the aim is to gradually change the t 
system, . the formtrla^fiunded categorical approach, is* probably better. 
-Likewise, there are apparently na delivery alternatives or funding 
arrangements that *Wn drastically increase-, the use' of OJT as currently 
designed. It is hard to, sell to employers,- whether -tAtf marketer is an 
employee of a PIC or a prime sponsor staff", however, earmarking may make 
the local decisionmakers work harder to ach^ve specified goals by 
^foreclosing the paths of Teast res i stance ^u.ctt as work experience wh*0JT 
Cannot be marketed, or "other" classroom mining when quflfity occupational 
twining is not feasjble. * ' . ■ 
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• ; SECTION 4; ; ... - ' 

NATIONAL ADMINISTRATION-LESSONS FROM' JOB CORPS'" , 

• " . ^ V 

In its history, philosophy, targeting, design, and management, Job 
Corps contrasts markedly with local CETA training 1 efforts. , These contrasts 
raise some* important issues. While^ the* transferrin i ty , of Job \orps 
approaches to a local setting is uncertain, the lessons are worth ^con- 
sideration in light of the ^vidence concernin^some of the shortcomings af 
. local operations and decisionmaking. * - * - 

' ■ ■ \* ' m 

Invest ing A Lot'Tn T h'oste N eed It Most * ^ 
rl£- r^— % 

The Job Corps offers comprehensive and intensive services to* the 
hardest-to-qa^lpy segment\ of th^^T^fJ^ibl-e population—dropout youth 
from impoverished , backgrounds who nave ,1 imi ted or no work; experience, 
minimal reading and math competencies,- and frequently health or behayioral 
^problems. Job Corps has nj)t wavered from this mission and approaclWn 16- 
year^ of operation. 

J - . . ' ^ 

. Without question, separate categorization and national direction have 
led to greater targeting^ a h-d* rpore intensive investinents. Among ]the*l^ 
million' participants in- focal CETA ndnsummer programs in fiscal 1979, les* 
than one of evefy seven was a disadvantaged, dropout youth. Such in- 
dividuals unquestionably needed training because their employabil i ty was so 
limited. Yet only a third were assigned ,to training (and only ene in 
twenty to on-the-job training).- The remainder were placed in work 
experience positions (despite the compelling evidence from supported work 
that out-of-school work experience has little or no impact on post-program 
employabil Ky). The < classroom tracing sl^ts^ locaJly were allocated, to 
other enrollees who, while * burdenecPty many problems* were cleitfly less 
disadvantaged. ' • " • ' 



i§ advent aged. 

* * r . CETA *' • i " '.J. ^f" 

. Classroom.^ ^ • ■ - 

Trairving* 'Job Corps 

19§0 1980 + 



/ 



Under -age/22' 42% ' * 10M 

£6 or^rfrider ,...%'% ' -25 

Minority • §1 69 

* ' *"> ' 

v High school dropouts • ,39 -86 



flffender 



:] Put another way, one of every- three disadvantaged, dropout youth who 
t received CETA authorized employment dr training services i/i 4980 pother* 
* tlisnsummer Only employment) was a Job^Corps enrol lee even though Job t6rps 
participants' represented only 3 'percent of alTCETA entrants 4 .' The nurober 
of, dropouts entering Job Corpus in 1980 was hal.f again th£ -number of dropout 
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youth entering classroom or on-the-job training as a primary activity under 
aVT local CETA programs. 26/ r 

• Differences in&jlropout rates and placement prospects may be reasons 
why prime sponsors choose not to serve dropout youth, Uyt another factor is^ 
that they are unwilling to cpncentrate resources in <xrder to make the sob^ 
stantial investment requireato permanently increase employability. The 
total cost of Job Corps in fiscal 1980 .was three-fifths .higher than the 
service year cost of classroom training and almost two and. a halT times. the 
Service year cost of work experience. Given the average lengtfi of 'stay of 
6,0 months in Job, Corps, 5,2 jnonths in local classroo m train ing, and 4.6 
months in Work experience, each Job-Corps type enrolment was, thus, the 
equivalent of two classroom training positions, three work experience 
opportunities, six summer employment opportuni ties, or three school -to-work 
transition slots. There are. 'more claimants than resources at the local 
level, and >ience an understandable incl ination - in *a politically-oriented 
del ivsry ' system to spread the loaves arid fishes among the multitudes.' 

f * ' 

v There are "over 100 Job Corps centers and 484 prime' sponsors. .Job 
Corps studies sugjge$4>tot the optimal center size is between 400 and 600 
enrollees, and that smaller, centers experience severe diseconomies. ^Fgw 
prime sponsors serve enough ^disadvantaged dropout youth, of whom only a 
portion might want Job Corps treatment, to maintain* a residential facility. 
^During 1980, there were 1300 Job Corps recruits from New York city, 850 
from Baltimore and 340 from Detroit. 27/ , A typical 500-bed center will 
have 1000 enrolleetf a year. In the rural poverty areas from which many of 
the recruits are drawn, stat^-operated residential facilities are a possi- 
bility, but only .a few of ttfe states with 'Job Ctfrps centers provide enough 
recruits to fill the centers located within the s]tate; likewise, few of the 
states currently without centers recruit enough ^orp^members to fill a 
400^00- enrolled center if* it were established. 

There is aJso some question whether local ly-btsed operations would be 
appropriate. Perhaps the most important element m a natiJn^l ly-operated 
residential program is the inherent impact on mobility. ^ All lo«eal training 
programs are based on training for jobs in the locality, and it is there 
that\*pl8cements must be made. Funds are allocated an the basis of need so 
that training resources 1 become concentrated where there are the fewest jobs 
to'train for, as well as the greatest pressures to provide immediate aid 
for Urge numbers. J^b Corps provides an e£it route from ghettos, barrios 
and depressed, rural areas. *As noted previously, increased Mobility is a 
major factor 1 teMhd • Corpsmembers N ' success. In the first 18 months post- 
program, 3,5 percent of 1977 ^Job Corps 1, terminees mov'ed between cities far 
job-related reasons and a. total of 41 percent rnotad for some reason (ex- 
cluding Job,Corps moves).* Among matched nonparticipants, the rates were 23' 

•and 2,4 percent, respectively. Other than the t mil itary (wherfe enlistments 
increased from 5*perceTtt to !) percent as a 'result of Job Corps partici- 

. pationL there 1s no other institutional mechanism for achieving mobility 
offered by CETA. 28/ * ► . f « 
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Standards *and Standardization 



Another very impqrtant* feature of Job Corps is the use*of standardized 
competency-based Curricula for w basic and x advanced education . and world- 
of-work training, structured around standardized measurement and tracking 
' frameworks for vocational and educational activities. 

. The Job Corps reacting program is a'self-pacSd individualized approach. 
Based on a 13 minute preliminary reading test, student's can be identified 
as beginning readers (0-3.5 grade levels) , intermediate readers (3.5 to 7*6 
grade level)^r advanced readers 4 ( 7. 5' grades or higher). ^ They arethen 
provided more detailed tests to -be placed in orie of the e'ight levels- in 
beginning reading or eight levels in the intermediate category (each equal 
fc to roughly, half a school grade)., and seven sublevels for those in advanced 
reading. There are separate unit and section tests at each l^v^l and, to* 
advance,' a participant must first pass the separate unit tests and then 
pass~a level test. In each level, there ire a variety of reading selec- 
tions cross-referenced .so that specific materials are prescribed depending 
" on .the specific probl'4Sjis 4ifef)tified in the tests. The mathematics program 
operates in the same way. The GED program, "which serves students who 
achieve the 7.5 grade level or. above, i^s based on the five subject areas of 
the GED. Each student is given a GED practice test and, based on scores on 
the five subtests, is assigned to individualized, self-paced units. 

Using the detailed competency assessment and prescription system, Job 
Corps has been able to screen alternative educational materials and 
cross-reference • them to the system, so that the best available in £He 
private and public sectors can' be utilized. Job Corps has also developed 
some of its oj*n "material s i jn order to fill the gaps. ^h^re*ding and 
mathematics placement te£s have been validated to other national tests 
such $s the SAT and' Gates reading test^ and have proven effective during 
years of appl ications. «> The documented learning gains of Corpsmembers in 
the reading and math programs dramatically exceed Iheir own previous 
achievement* rates, as well as school norms, providing proof thai: the Job 
Corps, tneatment works. V" * * 

J Given the evidence that existing remedial education approaches can 
/increase the gain rates of, the educationally disadvantaged, and that 
improvement up to credentialable levels is jnecessary to realize a greater 
payoff injthe* labor market, it is significant that only a minority of 
• participants with educational deficiencies are receiving remediation under 
local "CETA programs^ and that theNshort-duration of participation in CETA 
limits the chances .that those whojreceive education servites will be able 
rb advance to the • certifiable /tffgh school equivalency. What would make 

•-sense is either to. increase the length of stay in ful 1-tijpe- educational 
components,* or else to combine education and work or training activj.trtes in 
a way that a person ^rtic.ipating" in CfcTA at several different points could 
gradually progress towards A 'GED. The educational * system in JotvCorps— 
structured as an open-entry, opep-exi t system offered several hdUrs & ctejfc 

f in -combination with other activities— could jfeasily be adapted for use WT 

Iremedial components integrated with local* work activities. Furthermofe, 
1 there is exciting potential* for* local delivery through, the use of com- 
puters. One of the exper/infents under* Job Corps was a, test of computer- 
assisted instruction . (CAI)— where lessons were provided on a* terminal 
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linked to a minicomputer .or* on a stand-alpne microcomputer, afnd computer- 
managed instruction* (•CMI)— where the diagnostic tests were taken on the 
terminal, the\resul£s analyzed by the computer, and the individual assigned 
,to either computer-assisted lessons or printed, materials. The reading gain 
scores of Corpsmembers who received, CAI as a supplement to the -tradi tional 
Job Corps, materials were half-again the substantial gains w of sjttidents in 
the Vegular reading prtfgr^ms. Where GED material s ^were provided through a 
CMI-CAI combination, the preparation times ware substantially shortened. 
Attendee also increased. 29/ There were experiments with*§ network of 
terminals tied into a single" mini cort^yter in order to serjF surroundi ng 
local communities or several Job Corps centers. Several prime sponsors 
have now mounted and- are currently operating similar systems, with 
terminals .provided to the schools capable of delivering a pre-screened set 
of CAI lessons, along with the written materials constituting the basic Job 
"Corps reading and dfcthematics program. These have been supplemented by a 
competency-based world-of-work package, and " several vocational training 
packages are being prepared wh'ich can be delivered in a combined CAI - CMI 
mods. Because of the. rapid decline i n minicomputer and terminal prices, 
and wjth the incrjea^ed -diversity of materials that are presently available, 
"it is possible 'to delivery self-paced, individual ized v educational ' in- 
struction andjfTJaVic life skills training 'in any setting where there is a 
•telephone to /Hnkf-a terminal -to a centra) minicomputer, i.£, at almost any- 
site where etnpl omzsti' and training activities are taking *place. Micro- 
computers with p^^'lel CAI lessons can be used whenever such minicomputer 
networks are infeasible. The costs of such fffferings v particularly the 
marginal * costs of adding extra temVnal ^ to. minicomputer systems, are 
extremely low. * They are further reduced wien the management* infonnation 
system uses these same - terminals and technical assistance fojr staff is 
provided along with CAI lessons for participants. ■• « • • 

Vocational training in Job Corps is also competency based. Each 
occupation of training has a standardized Training Achievement Record which 
itemizes a hierarchy of skills and knowledge steps (Table 4.16)., Each 
participant is judged on the basis of .performance and knowledge relative to 
this hierarchy.-' The TAR is the framework for structuring individualized 
instruction so that each trainee can. move a^t his or her own pace which is 
necessary because Job Corps Ms -open entry and- exit.- Each center 'contractor 
develops its own vocational .curriculum, but* it must be structured to 
provide, as a minimum, the competencies outMrted in the -TAR. The TAR 
approach, thus, provides -some- £tandardizatioV*of the programs developed. by 
diverse operators', as well as a ^ay to measure and check* the performance' of 
training at different, centers. 'With such a .standardized framework, it is 
possible to interchange the mate^iils "developed at different centers. 
Individual performance can a>so be yjudged when Corpsmembers apply for 
adyariced vocational courses. In some cases, particularly^welding, the TAR 
has ^een -ased by employers' to determine* the skills 'and/ appropriate 
placements-"for teminees. ^ , 

Most other dimensions of center operations an^ alsp subject to uniform 
guidelines specifying minimum components and qualitative standards. For 
instance, centers are required to proyidf c^compnehensive medical examina^ 
tion within two weeks of entrj^. All Corpsmembers ^staying elver 90 days are, 
^to 'receive dental examinations' and appropriate*. treatments. The facilities 
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* Table 4.16 

An Example of the Vocational Competency Assessment and * * 
' Tracking Framework- -The Training Achievement Record for Carpentry 
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on center or those secured under -contract must meet very speci fix: re-, 
quirements covering such things as the number and types of dental chairs, 
x-ray equipment, nursing personnel, and the like. Information on ^medical 
facilities util ization *and costs are required in detail each quarter and 
are used as a management tool . ) In addi tionV medical experts tf^view each 
center once a year to determine tfre adequacy of treatment. Likewise, there 
are standards for the , food p served at'centers Specifying the number-(5 
entrees, vegetables, and. calories at each meal. 'There are guidelines 
concerning the type s* of recreational activities which mus t be provided, as 
well as for counseling and psychiatric assistance, arrd. student government. 
The financial and activity reports for each Job Corps center provide 
detailed statistics on most Of thes* dimensions, and th6re is top-to-bottom . 
on-site review eacTi year "by a team of federal personnel to assess 
compliance *ith qualitative and quantitative standards for each* component. 
In other words,' ma intenance of these minimum standards can- be and usually 
are assured by federal moni<oring v 

4 

I 

Standardization of minimum components also means that performance can 
be meaningfully .assessed from a few key indicators. In comparison to prime 
sponsor . operations which consist 'of an incredible melange of a activities 
prtfOTded to a diverse participant' group with enormous variability in the 
match-ups of service types and clients from prime sponsor to prime sponsor, 
the variance in participants 'and tre'aTinents~Trom center to center is quite 
modest. Thus, comparison of centers according to performance indicators is 
much more meaningful. For instance, there is no question ,that longer stay 
in Job Corps is associated with greater post-program gains, so that length 
of_£reatment 1s a reasonable indicator of impact (as lofig as' it is assured, 
•as it is by regulation and monitoring, that Corpsm^mbers are free to, exit 
if they choose) . 4 In contrast, long stay in a work experience, job search 
assistance, or even an E5L component under a prime sponsor's operation may. 
not* be desirable. In centers whereAbeds need to be filled and student-' 
teacher ratios are established to achieve maximum efficiency, the capacity 
utilization rate' is a rjeaningful indicator of performance. In contrast,' 
prime spo/teors^ may be 'operating programs with large fluctuations in 
enrollments^ as witnessed by the utilization figures in the school -to-work 
trans ition ' projects cit£d earlier, yet these fluctuations are averaged out 
in the aggregated, quarterly . data ftir the prime sponsor and there is no^way 
to determine utilization of available resources. Since Job Corps Ve-» 
cruitment and placement actiyities are usually outside the aegis of the 
center, 'the. pi acement results, on average, tpnd to reflect the quality of 
treatment on center; 4n cantrast, good ^placement results for a prime 
sponsor might result from creaming of participants or a job access emphasis 
which masks ineffective treatments.- ,tTius, where a center differs sub- 
stantial ly : #from >)ob Corps nortns concerning duration of stay, capacity 
utilization,, or placement, there is reasonable ^certainty that a problem 
exists. one- or. two-month rise in the we^xly termination rate of a 
'center will u^tially tell as much as a ream of(CETA management information 
system reports from a primg sponsor. 

This is suggested by comparison^ of ' some of Job Corps* and CETA 
performance indicators. As noted previously, the coefficients of variation 
for\prime sponsor Jitle 1IBC performance indicators in 1980 (i.e., the 
'-•standard deviation in the indicator divided by the mean for all prime 
sponsors) were quite substantial: 
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Plan/actual OJT ervrollment 

Plan/actual, classroom training enrollment 

PJT cost per participant 

Classroom training cpst per p^ticipant 

Cost per placement c 

Entered employment rate 



Coefficients 
of Variation 



56 

35 

61 
- 43 
' 70.3 

35.3 



These might be 
four principle Job 



compared with the^ coefficients of variation for the 
Corps center performance .indicators .ih fiscal 1979: 



Completion rate 
Weekly termination rate 
Capacity utilization rate 
Placement rate - 



Coefficient 
of Variation 

16.7% 
19.4 
I 4.7 
4.2 



• Moreover, it is possible" get immediate corrective action,' par- 
ticularly in 'the case of contract* centers where poorly performing operators 
ca^n be replaced. Among th'e ten centers ranked lowest on e&ch of the four 
Job Corps indicators -in fiscal 1978, half had mived out of the bottom ten 
fQr each partibular indicator by fiscal 1979. In three-fourths of the 
'cases performance on the relevant indicator impneved noticeably from one 
'year to the n£xt. 30/ . ' - ) 



> Contracting for Management 

.Most prime sponsors utilize contract delivery agents, but the over- 
whelming majority of'stich agents ane not-for-profit groups. A few prime 
Sponsors contract for del ivVy" of whole segments of tftoeir operations, such 
^s youth , programs,- to eommuni ty 'groups, but the ptfme sponsor - usually 
retains managerhent responsibility. In Job Corps,' both management and 
delivery may "be cp'ntract£d, and frequently the contractor is a private-- 
for-profit operator. .In 1979 there were 53 contract, centers in addition to 
the 35 conservation centers operated' by^ the Departments of Interior aof 
Agriculture on* federal land [plus two centers in Puerto Rico operated py 
the Commonwealth); ± aroong the - contract cerrters, 43 were operated by 
priva*te-for-prof it" groups. 31/ * Over the life of 1|*e Job^orps .a number of 
major U.S. corporations have served as managing agenti, including Li-tton 
Industries, Packard-Bell ■ Electronics Corporation, Tel etfyne, General 
Electric, Burroughs, Thtptol , tPhilco-Ford^ Westinghquse, Bendix, RCA* AVCO, 
'and Singer. 'In recent ^years, severa^smal ler and minority-owned firms have 
also become center operators. . »- t 



Meriagl^g and delivery agents . are selected; by a competitive proces 
Each contract center 1s competitively btt every two "yearsr^al though 
cQOtract "n^y be . extended* for a third year*if dperatiorfs are adequate, 
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rebid before two years' if performance, is totally inadequate. * I the aarly 
years of Job Corps/ many companies were involved because 1 *, of federal 
pressure or to^demons trate corporate 'citizenship. Not surprisingly, there 
was . a high • turnover among contractors. # In the 1970s, this turnover 
declined as the corporations which remained* active developed expertise and 
extended operations to multiple sites. From 1976 ^to 1980, there were dnly 
three cases where rebidding led to changes in for-profit contractors of 
particular centers, compared to 7 changes between 1971 and 1976. 'However, 
there have been frequent changes in the staffs of particular centers, in 
response ' to poor performance and. under threat of losing out in the next 
competition. Private sector contractors are able to fire personnel more 
easijy than th# public sector operators as well as to shift individuals to 
centers where their talents can be most effectively utilized. Most of the 
contractors aJso achieve economies of scale and standardization of 
offerings through management and operation of multiple sites. For 
instance, in 1979, Thiokol managed four centers, RCA managed eleven, Singer 
managed nine,. Teledyne five, and AVCO five. - J 

The cost , of private sector participation includes a fee--usually 4 « 
percent of the center's operating expenses—and a government ^approved 
administration and overhead rate. In 1977, fees and' overhead amounted 'to 
10 percent of center operating costs per Corpsmember year in contract 
* centers; or 7.5 percent of the total Corpsmember .year costs including 
allowances, recruitment and placement, transportation, union contracts, and 
federal administration. 32/ 

The performance of the contract centers can be compared with that of 
% , conservation centers, operated by the Departments of Interior and Agri- 
culture. These conservation centers .are generally Smaller and have a lower' 
female enrollment than contract centers, so, that economies of scale cannot 
be as easily achieved. The" 'conservation center, costs also include work 
project expenses, which are offset by output. Finally, unions operate 
training prog^aifls in the conservation centers under national contracts. 
Adding the union costs and subtracting the higher work project costs per 
Corpsmember, the avenge expenditure in conservation centers in 1977 was a 
sixth above that .in the contract centers, without counting- the extr* 
' federal overhead in the Departments of Agriculture and Interior. The 
w evidence from the 18-month follow-up of male enrol lees suggests that after 
adjusting for ^size of centers, location, coed-status, race,- age, and high 
school status -of enrol les^, that the employment increases 'from pre- 
enfollment to th'e ^week prior to follow-up were 17 'percent for contract 
center enrol leas, *and 11 .percent for conservation center enrollees. Among . 
terminees, the btfrt ion who . reported * that the training had helped in 
obtaining at l§ast one job was 27 percent for participants in contract 
Center 'compared to 24 percent for participants in conservation centers. 33/ 
I^the figur^ on union placements are at all accurate, tharunion operated 
pro^hams in conservation centers mus^account for a 1 substantial share of 
th§ placements, and conservation centers enrollees w^o do not participate 
in these programs apparently 'do not fare well. 

■* Within -Contract centers, the performance of for-profit contractors can 

bfe compared with the performance ef public and nonprofit contrtifctors fn- 
. /Eluding state and, local education departments, comraun.ity-based orgfni- 
' za'tions.; and Special-purpose groups 5uch as the T^ws Education Foundation: ' 
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While there are. rib data on the c^>s ts of publ i c and nonprofit versus 

private-for-prof it operators in contract center^, the limited evidence from 
.the Job Corps impact study is that participants in publicly-run contract 
centers, do better in terms of . post J program employment and earnings, • all 
else being 'equal. 34/ In part this may reflect the effects of competition 
which results when there are viable alternatives. ^'There has been turnover 
in public and nonprofit contractors: two centers run by public contractors 
were closed, and - managing agents in two other cases were changed between 
1971' and 1976. Another change' occurred in 1978 when an otherwise 'effective 
public contractor* chose not to rebid* because with the rise in public 
salaries, it could no longer operate^ithin Job Corps cost limits. Most of 
the pdblic and nonprofit contractors we*e able to hire sfaff o'utside local 
civil service procedures so that they had many of the advantages of for- 
profits.' Some also operated multiple centers, • achieving economies of 
scale. Thus, while the evidence suggests that there is no magic in private- 
sector management j)er se, competitive contracting assures options in the 
case of poor performance and some, incentives to maintain the performance of 
staff as well ds flexibilities to rep.1 ace -operators if they are not 
, adequate. 

Many CETA programs have smaller annual budgets and no mora complicated 
operations than large Job Corps centers. The use of private' sector 
management acjents working under contract to local units gf government might 
improve performance in sane areas or at least provide needed options. 
Administrative; costs now a^ra^e nearly a fifth of expenditures under local 
CETA programs', and have skyrocketed since the advent of "cost-poel 1ng M 
♦which allowed prime sponsors to take a cut off the top^of allocations under 
each title with very little accounting for outlays., It appears that 
private sector fees and overhead, would not represent any significant cost 
increase and fnigbt" help to achieve greater Effectiveness xin some cases. 
Cet*Cftin-ly this approach is worth trying wh£re* prime^sponsors Jiave performed 
unacceptably as managers. 



ffpportuni tyU^dders 



The fundamental approach of CETA local programs is to provide work, 
training, or other services* for a limited period, ^nd then to place the 
participant as> soor^as possible intQ a job.. Job Corps, from its inception, 
has aimed to' provide cbmprehensive, individualized, self-paced human 
resource, development activities over an extended treatment period in order 
to assure each. participant the opportunity to advance as far and as fast as 
'possible. Job Corps has also sQiigJit to provide as many training and 
education options as feasible so that the needs of each individual tan be 
accommodated. . One of the inherent advantages in having a national network 
of centers, and provision for transportation and residency, is that it 
permits specialization in training at specific centers to service par- 
ticipants with special interests and abilities drawn from al 1 centers. 
While the range of basic Job Corps vocational .offerings are roughly, the* 
same from center to center, advanced programs have been instituted at 
various centers which focus on reclamation, solar energy, marine trade$, 
high leve-1 automotive mechanics, clerical training for the tran^portio'n 
industries, and computer "training. Additionally certain centers, have 
developed special adaptations of education and other programs in order to 
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deal with special needs segments of the eligible population such as 
handicapped youth and the learning disabled, Indochinese refugees, single 
parents and the' like. 

The' Advanced Career Employment and Training Program (ACET) ts the most 
ambitious- of the "quantum leap" training efforts. Under a contract with 
the Job "Corps, Control Data Corporation (CDC) trains Corpsmembers as 
computer operators and customer engineers. Trainees are selected from Job 
'Corps centers throughout the nation. To be eligible for this advanced 
program, the Corpsmembers must have participated at least three months, in • 
regular centers and have attained an etghjj}. grade reading level and a GED 
or high school diploma. CDC tests are alstf used to determine interest and 
ability, with the highest scorers placed in customer engineer training, the 
more advanced of the offerings. , 

The training occurs at the Control' Data Institute in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, and the work .experience assignments are within CDC branches 
aroynd the country. The .computer operator training component is eight 
months and the customer .engineer training 14 months. Trainees utilize the 
PLATO computer-basecr education system -developed by CDC and the University 
of Illinois. This system provides self-paced, individualized instruction 
so that more capable students can move more rapidly through training. The 
courses cover remedial education, electronics, binary math, computer logic, 
the fundamentals of data processing and computer 'equipment. During the 
period of training, Corpsmembers receive full Job Corps benefits including 
room and board, training and .counseling, "transportation, a clothing 
allowance, and other spec-ia'l services. The training is\fol lowed by 
full-time subsidized intern$hips . for up to one year, but fess if, the 
trainee becomes fully productive earlier. During the internships, the 
trainees- are responsible for their own support but receive the entry salary 
for customer engineers ($1083 monthly in 1980) or computer operators ($885. 
monthly). Jobs are then guaranteed by the Control Data Corporation for all 
completers. The guarantee stipulates a minimum beginning salary ($12,000 
for customer engineers in 1980 and $9, 300. for computer operators). The 
occupations of training were selected because- of the availability of 
employment opportunities, but also the .salary progressions' experienced by 
previous trainees. Annual salaries for customer engineers in CDC in 1980. 
ranged from $12,000 to $28,000, and those for' "computer operators from 
$9,300 to $14,400. The usual entering employee in these fields experienced 
a real increase, in salary of at least a- fifth over two years. 

The first cohort" of ACET. trainees entered in March 1979. Of the 113 
participants 90 completed--an incredibly low dropout rate compared to the 
overall Job Corps- program. The rate of progress through training was 
faVter than- expected, and the needed internship period proved to be less 
than a -year, the significance of the Corpsmember success rate is suggested 
by the fact that enrollments in regular Control Data Corporation training 
programs are predominantly persons with 2 years of college or^m ore in the 
case of customer engineer training, " or high achievers amjpp^igh school 
graduates for computer operator training. Prior to ACET, tne Control -Data 
Institute trained almost no individuals with the disadvantaged background 
of the Corpsmember participants, and the chances for- these individuals 
getting into such growing job areas in the absence of AC EI would otherwise 
h'ave been nonexistent. * L 
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£uch advanced training in corporate faciTties -is expensive, with a 
comprehensive cost for the first cohort ofjHtrainees of almost $20,000 for 
each completing computer dperator and $33wO00 for a customer "engineer. The 
subsidized internship accounted for half-of the cost in ,the first case, and 
two-fiftfis in the latter^ Since this was an experimental program involving 
start-up costs and uncertainties about the abilities of disadvantaged young 
people to complete trafning^he costs v^re high. 1 . UndeV the extension of 
ACET, per slot costs w^e recced by abouV a fifth in real terms, including . 
a shortening of the litternship^ period!) but the pricetag for customer 
engineer training remains m&re than four times the per participant cost of 

* Job Corps and ten times the per .participant "cost of local classroom 
training. Is such an investment warranted? 

/ 

Based on normal salary projections and the^ftkcement rates of the 
first ApET, participants, the Jul 1 cost would be-r^ouped in state and 
federal 'taxes within six years and the training costsT'net- of the internship 
in, les£ than' three years -for computer operators and less th'an'four for 
customer engineers. 35/ Completers in dob Corps who participated -in 1977 

? (and did not enter the- armed forces) averaged roughly $5000 in annual 
earnings oyer the first two years out of the program, or a gain of . 
approximately $1250' over controls. 36/ The average annual earnings of ACET 
^completers were roughly $11 ,500. • Net gains relative to controls <:oul,d, 
•thus, have been as much 'as $7250 annually, which would cover the extra cost, 
(as judged from a social benefit-cost perspective) in just three years. 
Moreover, because the training occupations fl&re selected on the basis of 
career potential , the relative payoffs are likely to increase over the 
years. In other words, > even these crude calculations suggest that the 
advanced training, despite its high pricetag, was cost-effective compared 
to regular Job, Corps programming (which itself was cost-effective), at 

1 least for the minority of Corpsmembers who. had greater potential. \f 

0 » 

Advanced training is also provided in union-aff il iat^d programs oper- 
ated mainty in conservation centers but also\in some contract and .special- 
centers. In 'fiscal 1979, the union prograa^accounted for 12 percent of 
' all training in ^ob Carps, including progi^Tfliwi th the carpenters,, .brick- 
layers, plasterers and cement' masons, painters, operating ^engineers, rail- 
way and airline clerks, /SZTtoworkere, and the Appalachian Council. These 
programs have higher entry standards, taking only those Corpsmembers who 

• have performed, in ^regular training, and in some cases requiring a GEO or 
diploma as well/as a minimum age. Only 40 percent of entrants complete 
union training (compared to over half of persons staying rrpre than 90 days 

.in regular center training prograrl^ although half of the noncompleters are , 
transferred'* into less demanding nonunion Job Corps* training'. But among 
graduates in 1979, two-thirds were placed in training related igbs* and 15 
percent in school .or the military, with the unions' handlmi Jmese place- 
ments. This pontrasts favorably with the Job Corps-rep/Bwfl 40 percent 
training -Tela ted placement rate for all completers* Moreover, the average 
wage of union-trained participants who were placed/- in 1979 was- 70 percent ' 
above the aVerage for all Job Corps-recorded pi agents. 37/ 

Y • ■:■'•'•/•• 
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Linking to the Employment and Training System 

, » — < 

Because, Jot> Corps is an expensive, comprehensive treatment :in a 
residential setting, it is 'important from both a cost andj effectiveness 
standpoint that -enrol lees really need this type of approach, A*ill stay -long 
enough" 1 to benefit, and cannot be as effectively served /in alternative 
treatments. The legislation specifies that recruits must be living in an 
environment "so characterized t by deprivation., a 'disrupted homelife, or 
other disrupting conditions as to substantially hinder prpspects for 
successful participation in other programs providing needed training, 
' • education, or assistance." Job Corps must determine through-a screening 
process that recruits "have the present capabilities and aspirations needed 
to complete and secure the full, benefit of Job Corps and' to be free of 
, medical and behavioral problems so serious that the individual could not 
adjust to the standards of conduct, discipline, work and training ^hich the 
4 Job Corps involves." • . 

fohile roughly 5 percent -df Job Corps enrol lments nationwide are non- 
residential participants, arrd whije some of the residential -participants 
are drawn from *r>earby communities, most . Job Corps enrolleej are some 
distance from thair homes^ For many, this is the first mobility oppor- 
tunity and' this \is unquestionably * a positive experience on average—as 
witnessed by the changes in behavior and attitudes and increases' in 
subsequent mobility. Nevertheless, it creates *a disjuncture and a re- 
adjustment problem upon Job Corps termination. All participants are to 
receive placement services. -Terminees must, in fact, check in 'with 
' designated placement agencies in their home community or area of relocation 
in order to receive their readjustment allowances. But the low , employment 
end' earnings rates of Corpsmembers relative , to controls in the first two 
post-program mprvths document * that -the transition 'is difficult for som^. 

Ideally, then, Job Corps should be ^lo^^^Linked to local- CETA 
c activities. The prime sponsors presumably hav^rTcftge * pool of dropout 
youth from which they can choose those best served Wj Job Corps in light of 
knowledge about alternative treatments. Presumably %lso, the Jocal 
operators would be best situate^ to ajrrange for placement and transitipnal 
assistance when the participants/ return «from Job Corps. Unfortunately, 
such commohsense linkages have net been' forged. \ 4 v 

Job Corps is a nationally-operated program. Working primarily through 
. ^ the federal/state Employment Service plus .nationwide groups*-such as Women 
in Community Service (WICs), and Joint Actiorf for Community Service (JACs), 
Job Corps, maintaVs' a separate System for recruiting, .screening a/id 
. placement. While the Employment* Service- has offices everywhere ijj the 
• - nation, it is responsible for local employment and training activities in 
• only a minority of areas. Moreover, Job Cofcps does not benefit from^the 
use of existing* capacity. Job Corps' must pay for services at roughly #250 
per head for - recruiting, screening,' and - subsequent- placement! J In 
Employment Service offices, there are separately funded personnel solely 
responsible for recruiting and placement; frequently they operate in 
* relative isolation'from other Employment Service activities. 

* V i ' 

Critics of Job> Corps have 'focused on the recruiting and placement 
aspects of the program as* its weaK link. One charge is that many youth' 

1 f 
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enter Job Corps who couTd be better served in community treatments, or do 
not need Job* Corps treatment, so that the money is wasted. This is 
supported by the charge that the recruiters sometimes coerce or mislead 
candidates in* orjler t<* fill quotas and receive payments. 38/ There are 
several rather compelling cowoteratrc/uments. Firsts the demographic profile 
u of Job Corps recruits has changed hardly at all In the last 16 years, and 
it is Wlf-evident that the overwhelming majorfty of enro]lees face serious 
barriers to efHployment and need help. Inde'ed, the major change in re- 
cruiting and screening' procedures in the last decade has been dis- 
contiruiance of detailed screening on the basis of criminal records because 
it is no longer possible to, gather this ^information in many states and 
• localities. These records, were used to screen out those not considered 
likely candidates. Second, the evidence (Joes not support the notion that 
there are a profusion of ♦ options. The previously cited enrollment figures 
document that training opportunities for dropouL youth in locSl CETA pro- 
grams are meager. The experiences of the control group selected to assess 
the net impacts of Job Corps in 1977 suggest what would have occurred if 
Corpsmembers had remained in their communities. On average, over the two 
years'of tracking, only 3 percafat of the controls at *ny time were enrolled 
^ in CETA programs and less than 4 percent were enrolled in an^ work or 
training program. Less thap 4 percent were in vocational arnd technical 
school or some, alternative school, while 8 percent Were,, on average, 
reennolled in high school. 39/ Third, Job Corps recruits largely seek out 
this program rather than being -pressured into application, i.e., they are 
self-selected not shanghied. Among 1977 recruits, 63 percent first heard 
about Job Corps from friends or relatives*, 11 percent trom advertisements 
or news articles., and 5 percent from schools. Only .17 percefc fifst heard 
4 about the program from the Employment Service or a probation officer. Most 
then went to the Employment Service to get more information. They entered 
Job Corps primarily for job training, to get a job, or because they could 
not find work (7L*p£rcent noted these as' thfe primary reasons), or else to 
get a GED or education (50 percent). Only 5 percent reported enrollment in 
order to stay out of trouble or because of a court decision, while 29 
percent cited reasons such "as self-improvement, getting'aWay from home, 
nothing better toj£), or the attraction of the allowance. * Significantly, 
nine of ten enrollees subsequently rated the characteristics of Job Corps 
training and education about the same as or above expectations; and eight 
of ten gave the same rating to recreational and social characteristics of 
the program. The onl/* aspects where' the program proved les^ than expected 
were the food (hardly a surprising complaint, whethei* among Corpsmembers or 
cdTlege students) and 1 the allowance. 40/ The latter should not have 
occurred, . since allowance policies are quite specific. Therefore, Jol^ 
Corps prepared a simple brochure explaining al 1 'aspects of Job Corps 
including pay and allowances, rights, responsibility, and chances of 
securing training of choice. This must now be provided to every recpjit, 
and presented orally to those who cannot read. The recruit must then 
indicate in writing that he or she understands all the information. Books 
are also provided to recruiters showing pictures of centers and detailing 
the training possibilities. In other words, it is unlikely that !here ,is 
much false advertising in recruiting, if there ever was. 

This does* not alter the fact*, hdwever, that there *re youth in the 
eligible population, and certainly many who apply to local CETA programs* 
who ''have more need for Job Corps treatment than some of those who entejV 
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If Job Corps recruited from a, unified local system, and particularly from 
prime sponsors who, rather than the Employment Service, usually al locate 
local gnployment and training opportunities, Ooj) Corps opportunities might 
be distributed more' equitably and efficiently. Certainly Job Oorps should 
,not be paying for recruiting and screening to the Employment Service when 
CiTA' and the Employment Service have their hands on- and are not now 
adequately serving large numbers of disadvantaged youth. 

Th^ charges . against Job Corps- placement efforts are much N more on 
target, although the object of criticism is usually the reporting system 
rather than the placement activities per se. The Job Corps system is, 
indeed, misleading (although steps have been taken- to improve it). In 
cal '1978, for instance, there were 44,900 terminations. ' Placement 
tus'was recorded for only 32,300, of whom 2300 .were ill, jncarcerated, 
ori^females with full-time family responsibilities and therefore considered 
"/ot* available for placement." Of the remaining 30,000, 93 percent were 
nlported as "placed" including 20,500 wj^o entered eployment, -6000 in 
education and training programs, and 1,400* who entered the armed 
forces. 41V A Job Corps' placement is, therefore, more like a positive 
termination than a placement in- the CETA management information^system. In 
CETA, the individuals not followed^up at termination are counted as not 
placed and as nonpasitive terminations so that they reduce the positive 
termination rate, whereas in* Job Corps they are subtracted from thfe 
denominator which increases the reported rate. Only recently have time 
limits been pkrced on how long after termination the labor market status 
must be/epor/ed. The placement records for fiscal- 1978 would suggest a 66 
percent employment rate at* the, point in time the placement status was 
noted. In/contrast,' the follow-up data on 1977 ^Job Corps participants 
found that the employment rate of those not tn the mil itary 'averaged 41 
percent during the first year after termination. .42/" 

Yet the real issue is not just whether placement clainjs are mis-, 
leading, but whether placement services are offered and whether they are 
effective .In the first-year follow-up, of 1977 Corpsmembers, three of five 
Reported that they had not hrad 4 any placement Contact with J«b 'Corps 
personnel or any agency referred to them by Job Corps, including JACS and 
WIC.S or the Employment Service. Three-fourths of Corpsmembers claimed they 
could have* used^ additional help in finding a job. Among those with a 
placement^contact, only 43 percent reported a successfuPT^Mcement as a 
result, representing less than one in f i v> teminees. Considering that the 
Employment Service, was paid on a per capita basis for placement services 
and its contracts cfovere^ th>-^epanderayce of terninees, it is shocking, 
thai only one in ten Corpsmembers reported that they got a job through the 
Employment Service. 43/ > . y t 

Where advanced capeer,^rl^nin<j is provided, or where the Job Corps* 
center is serving youtft from nearby areas, it would be appropriate for>tf\e 
train'ijg agent .or . center operator td be responsible, for placement. 
However, in most eases the responsibility should be with the l,ocal employ-' 
ment and training system from* which the participant was referred or tp 
which -he or. she is retdrhing. Only if the system has responsibility for 
recruitment *can it also be expected, to have responsibility for placement. 
This will only occur if it gets credit in the CETA MIS for recrurfe^nt and 
placement, ar\d probably only if quotas are set. Unless the pri^e sponsor 
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understands and tracks the Job Corps treatment, it will be unable to make . 
an appropriate placement. In other words, the nationally-administered Job \ 
Corps needs to* be integrated oo A the recruiting and .placement ends, with 
local CETA program^* Any nationally-directed training activity will have 
to pay ^attentiodj^such linages so that there are not a crazy-qu.ilt of . 
irvsti tuti orts co^PHrig for recruits and subsequent placements in each labor • 
market. 



Is Longer Training Feasible? f • v 

Job Corps has disproportionately greater impacts cm long stayers and m 
completers. : All studj^es of Job Corps* over the years have reached this same 
cpncTusion. There have been efforts, theref9re, to increase the duration 
in stay. Since the Job Corps serves a 'volatile population which., is the 
l^ast l ikely to make and fol low- through on long-term- 'commitments, the 
experience ir^this regard >has implications for local training. . y 

It appears* ttyat the duration of stay is policy manipulate. The 
averagejstay has improved steadily since the early days of Job Corps--fron 
a meafof 4.3 months 'averaged in 1966 and 1967 to 4.8 months in fiscal 
1975, and 6.0 months in' fiscal 1980. The latter figure is rather re- 
markable. The. Job Corps was in the midst of a doubling of center capacity 
♦in 1980. In the past, high turnover rates had been experienced wtoene^er 
\ new centers -were opened. The improvement in fiscal 1980 was achieved even 
though new' center enrollment represented a third of on-board strength. 

There are four principal ways in which the recent and* longer-tern 
- improvement was accomplished. -First, a conscious effort was exerted to 
reduce the transhipment of youth and to keep.them as close to. home as 
possible. Leave- poliies' were also changed to permit more frequent visits^ 
This probably accounted for improvements in duration of stay in tfje late^^ - 
1960s f although the closing of a number of centers in the early ^1970s 
increased the arverage distance from home and, r ^herefore, was* a negative or 
/ certainly not positive, factorjin the 1970s. The new centers established t 
in 1979. and ,1980 were consciously planned to achieve a better geographic*- 
distribution, so that* this maylhave been a positive, albeit modest factor ? * , 
% in the 1980 improvement. ■ * % , - 

Second, a performance ' system w^s implemented in ;9'76 to judge' both 
center" operators And sregiorral -Depa/tnent of ^Labor Job Corps personnel 
> I according to the weekly termination, capacity- utilisation and completion 
rates -averaged in ^centers (in addition to the placement rates). T.hij . 
unquestionably had an affect on the 1977-1980 improvements.' 0 • 4) 

Third, ' Job* Corps allowances are structured to\ reward /enrol lees who 
remain, and perfonm well in the program. At the beginning of fiscal 1980 
the incentives were increased as allowances in Job Corps were doubled. 
Enrol lee's in centers €-60 days 'are pild $40 monthly, with rtJtomatic 
# ' increases to $60 per month for 61-180 days in center and to $80 monthly \ 
after 133 days. Ther^ are .rule's for denying the automatic increase for bad 
behavior, and there are rewards of up to an extra $20 monthly for exemplary 
performance (with restrictions on the percentage of total certter enrol lees 
who can be rewarded), when enrollees leave th$ center and return home/ 
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they are provided readj^s-tment allowances of $75 for each month of .par- 
ticipation if they have remained less than six months, but $100 for each v 
month beyond this. If they have stayed more than 271 dayS^ they receive 
the $100 for all months of participation. 44/ Ttere is no 'doubt 'that these V 
incentives have had some effect op length of stain This was particularly a 
factor when' pay and allowances were increased in September 1979. In the 
prior year, the weekly termination rate in Job /Corps averaged 3.7- percent. 
In the year after, it averaged only 3.5\percen)f despite predicted increases 
as a result of the opening of new centers. 45/ 

* fourth, the expansion* of advanced career training offerings in Job 
'Corps increased the length of stay both because these are open only to 
Corpsmembers who have stayed more than 90"days and .performed well in the 
core center programs, and because they have a scheduled longer duration 
with clear job and earnings payoffs at the &n<j of the line. An ap example, 
in 1977 % a program was introduced to place a yearly average of between 1250 
and ,4 1500 Job, Corps youth in individualized career-oriented program .in 
colleges and post-seeandary vocational schools_ juh£re they would receive , 
full Job^Corps support, services and allowances. To be eligible, youth had 1 
to be fn Job Corps for 90 days and had to have secured a G£D or high school 
diploma. -Three-fifths of Corpsmembers in the centers from which thp 
firsNyear enrol^ees were selected indicated that they would stay longer in 
orjdlr to take advantage of the college option, and, in fact, completion 
rates in GED programs rose noticeable in- these "feeder" centers. 
Corpsmembers who were selected for this program achieved the same grade and 
' retention levels as other entering students in t>ie institutions to which 
they were assigned. Over two-thirds returned the next year. Thus, the 
retention rate past the ft)-day ptnnt was substantially greater for 'those 
ACT participants than for regular center erfrollees. 46/ Because all the 
advanced programs together account for only a sixfh" of Job Corps en- 
rollments, the extra length of stay of participants has a diluted effect on 
overall duration of stay bu^ there is no dcyjbt that expansion of these 
offerings has been a positive factor in.thfe last several years. The lesson 
• is that when meaningful "quantum leap" programs are provided, at least a 
minority of even the most disadvantaged youth are willing and able to ' 
complete long-term trailing when they can clearly see the benefits. 
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1. The PSE trainee count Includes participants \k occupational skills and 
other classroom graining ,as a' primary component undea I ID, plus 
'participants .in PSE, training/services as reported on the Program 
Status and Financial Summary for each priine' sponsor. ' Total ex- 
penditures for training include the allowances 'and training categories 
of the activity summaries. f 

. * / 

2. These equations Bre 'simple linear regressions ■ us i'ng the 1979 un- 
employment rate which served *as a basis for 1980 allocation/ and 
planning and • the actual youth t share achieved during 'the year. 
Equations with just two or three 'independent variables and fewer than 
484 observations in mpst cases .because of limited data availability, 
would not Jiave r strong predictive power, i'.e>, more independent 

n variables are usublly associated with a higher r z and might or might 
not be associated with larger coefficifents for the independent 
variables. The magnitude of the relationships . between each in- 
dependent variable and the 'dependent variables are 'interpreted by 
* specifying the percent of a standard deviation -ty tffe dependent 
variable which will be associated with a standard deviation .change in 
each independent variable. ■ - * 

3. Westat, Inc. Postprofiram Experiences and. Pre/Post Comparisons for Ter - 
rninees Who Entered CETA During Fiscal Year 1976 (July 1975- June 1976) 
(Washington, t D.C. : Employment and Training Administration, Office off 
Policy, Evaluation and . Research, March 1979) * T^ble 51. . v 

4. James F. Gilsinian and "E. "Allan Tome^, A Comparison of Public'. and 
Private Sector Worksiteg--An Interim Report (Washinton, D.C. : Govern- 
ment Printing-office, May 1980). ( 

5. v Employment and Training Administration, Management Information System 

Fiscal ^1980 Summary Reports for Prime Sponsors, unpublished 'tabu- 
lations! Statistics apply to 463 prime sponsors for which dependable 
data were reported. •» 

* • 

6. Westat, Inc. Fostprogram Experiences*and PreyPost Comparisons for Ter- 
rninees tthri Entered CETA During Fiscal Year .1976 (July 1975-June 1976) 

- op. dt» , Table 14, " 

Placement ra>tes by dura-tiqn of stay were based on unpublished 
tabulations for 4977 enrol/he^s provided by Westat, Inc. 

7. CETA Supplemental. MIS Tables by Initial* / Program Assignment, New En- 
* ' • . rollees During 'October* 1979-September -1980 (Employment and Training 

Administration, ; Office of Policy,. Evaluation and Research, 1981), 

8. Westat, Inc. Impact on 1978 Earnings frf New' FY 1976 CETA Enrol lees in 
Selected Prograjn Activities (Washington,? D.C. : Empl qyment and 
Trtfnlnij Administration , . Office > of Policy, Evaluation and Research,' 
February 1981).; '< * 1 
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. » CETA Supplemental MIS Tables by Initial Program- Assignment, New En - 
► rollees During October 1979-September 1980 op. cTt"l 

n. Westat, Inc. Impact on 1977 Earnings of New FY 1976 CETA Enrol lees in 
Selected 'Program Activities (Washington,' 'D.C.: Employment and" 
Training Administration, Office of Policy, Evaluation and . Research, 
December 1980), "Pable 6-1. 

.12.. Westat, Inc. Impact- on 1978 Earnings of New FY 1976 CEfA Enrol lees in 
"Selected Program Activities op . cit . 

13, Westat, Inc. PosWogram -Experiences and Pre/ Post Comparisons for Ter- 

minees'wffb Entered CETA 1 During FisgarYear 1976 (July 1975-June 1976) 
. « op_. cvt. , Tablje 15. Calculated as weighted averaga of earnings 
V groups. ' 

14! FonTis Preparation Handbook For Prime Sponsors Under the Comprehensive 
'Employment and Training Act .Amendments of 1978 (Washington, DTCT: 
\ Employment and Training Administration, May 1980). 

' / 

15. Expenditure breakdowns for each' program .component, are not reported on 
the FSR and must be derived- usihg a variety of assumptions. The 

-estimates for classroom training were prepared by Richard Wagner ,of • 
the .Employment and Training Administration's Office of Community 
Enjoyment Programs. Since the 1978 CETA amendments* Administrative 
costp for the various subparts have been pooled and there is an 
end-/)f-year allocation of administrative .expenditures. 'Administration 
reported on the FSR now includes only subgi*ant administrative costs. 
y - * 

16. Barbara Dunn and Robert Taggart, An Anatomy of School -t^Work Transi- 
tion Projects (Washington, D.C.: National. Council on Employment 
Policy, September 1980). * # ^ 

17. Joseph Ball et. The Participation of Private Businesses as Work - 
Sponsors in the Youjlh Entitlement Demonstration, -{New York, New York: 
Manpower Demonstration. Research Corporation^' March 1981), pp. xi-xyiii. 

18. Westat/ Inc. Characteristics of Enrol lees Under Age'22 Who Entered 
' CETA Program's During Fiscal Year 1979 (October' 1978 Through September 

1979 ) (Washington, % D.C. : Employment and Training/ Administration, 
Office <5f- Policy, Evaluation and Research, Jyly,1981), Table* 53; and 
James' F\ Gilsinian and E. Allan Jomey, A Comparison of Public 'and 
Private Sector Worksites , op. v cit . 

\* » 

19. Employment and Training Administration, Management Information System 
Summary Reports, Fiscal 1979 and Fiscal 1980* unpublished. 

20. Employment and- Training Administration, Management Information System 
Summary Reports, Fiscal 1977-198Q, unpublished. Numerator includes 
training activity expendituhe only, whereas services and traiMng plus 
allowances are counted relative to the legislative requirement.^ 
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21. Employment and Training Administration, Management information System, 
■ ' Fiscal 1980 Prime Sponsor Report?,. unpublished* 

— Prime sponsor expenditures includes those for PSE training/ 
services and for classroom draining and 0JT. 

22. , Employment and Training Administration, Management Information System 
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SECTION 1. m ' 
' THE ENO OF ^AN ERA ' 

During two decades of extraordinary growth, employment and training 
activities targeted 'for those at the end 'of the. labor queue enjoyed broad 
consensus and support. Prior to 1979, the upward cTimb in real expendi-^ 
tures was interrupted by only three years of modest retrenchment. There* 
was sporadic debate about * countercycl ical vs. structural goals, emphasis 
shifted between different intervention strategies and target ' groups, 
federal and local res pons ibil ties were periodical ly real igned , but the 
underlying programmatic elements, in their design and delivery, remained 
relatively consistent. 

A manpower program savant of the J ate 1960s returning to the delivery 
leve.l after a decade's absence would have noticed the increased sca*le of 
activities, a greater diversity delivery agents, betted institutional 
relations and less friction, as well as more- women and college graduates 
delivering services and making decisions. Probably the biggest shock" would 
have been the legions of monitors and the mountains of paper. Yet under- 
neath these yappings, the services offered would have *been recognuable-- 
in quite a fewi cases, provided by the^-same local delivery agents in the 
same settings eujd - sometimes by -the same D<*ople whose thinking had changed 
little over the years. Classroom training remarked, a short-term inter- 
vention preparing for entry-level jobs, operating fpr the most part without 
standardized curricula, competency standards, br qualitative input re- 
quirements*, and providing few opportiwii ties for the acquisition of skills 
or credentials ttiat could be expected to improve lifetime prospects. 
Income maintenance, continued as major element^' attracting some to training 
who only wanted the 'money, fostering retention even when participants 
performed poorly. Local training was, as in the past, focused on- local 
opportunities, so that the areas \ith disproportionate funding based ojp 
need were burdened ,by attempts to prepare participants foo and to place 
them, in scared local job's. OJT was, as always, a '.preferred .approach most 
difficult to market other than to employers at the lowest levels in the 
primary . economy, and sometimes those simply wanting cheap labor. The 
observer would not % have been surprised by the "creanfing" ia OJT, and the 
reluctance of delivery agents to rfsk the precious few slots on the 
l, hjlWesi_j>f the hard core." Nei ther^ tfould he* have been shocked by the 
ignonlnce of the delivery agent about what #as really occurring at OJT 
training sites. A trip to the typical Job Corps center would have evoked a 
ense of d£ja vu, particularly if the center/were one of the many which had 
ontinued in operation since *the e^urly days. Job Corps* was a gdod # design 
rom conception and it kept the faith, improving efficiency by trimming 
some excesses, weathering occasional pol i tical and publ icUy storms, but 
gradually gaining acceptance as onfe of the Great Society^ programs 'that 
worked. . " ' 

Returning ^from *the delivery level to the ivory tower, the. manpower 
savapt might have been overwhelmed by the volume of the literature and the 
sophistication of econometric techniques, ' and somewhat bemused by the 
investment of so much ta learn so little new, but the findings themselves 
offered no surprises. Recent^ Evidence has confirmed the conclusions fron 
past studTes that training efforts are worthwhile-increasing earnings of 
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those who participate and paying ~of ft .modestly as a social investment. Yet 
this payoff is achieved without dramatically improving^ the status of very 
many- participants, without noticeably ^affecting tTie' functioning of 'the ■ 
econony, and despite* some obvious ? jand«j)er'si%lent shortcomings. 

* What Jias changed over the last/ tw6 .decades \% tb* consensus that 
supported expansion and'the tftith* thaivneyf «ir>Uiattves -or better management v 
would necessarily improve performance. ^At the end bf the 1970s, there yas,' 
for the fir.St time, a substantial reversal ^ ttie *long-term growth-trend.- 
While public criticisfrt\focused on employment; cOTp'etients, 'doubts were- raised ' 
about the entire system,, and, indeed, the £nttre ^iss^tfri. For the first 
time, a significant body of opinion questioned >*htn:her :we- 'could, live 
without Such activities, rather . than proposing modifications ' or al- 
ternatives. t • f\ 

If* our modern day Rip Van Winkle returns a decade hence, what will he ' 
find? GJven the current mo^d of aoQial welfare retrenchment, thereby be 
little left to' 'justify a return visit. More * ljkely. considerihtf the. 
inertia of politics and insti tutions, . business *wi>ll continue] as usual , > 
albeit -on a^ reduced scale, as the employment and training system, 
welfare, proves too beneficial to completely eliminate (Jlit too entrenched 
or costly to reform. It is also possible, and certainly t^o be hoped, that , 
today's challenges will prove constructive rather than destructive, and, 
that rational ahalysis and reasoned debate will -lead to tye emergence of a 
new system, building on the lessors of .the past ,and its institutional . 
foundations, but -designed' to meet Some very different needs' that (An be an- 
ticipated in the .years-ahead. ' , '-*.("' 

The decisforvs in the ^ immediate future will largely determine which 'of 
these scenarios prevails, since the • Comprehensive Employment and Training 
' Act is 'subject to reauthorization in -1982, 'coincident with the, reauthoric 
zation of vocational education. Defenders of the present • system who argue 
for finetuning, critics who seek to wipe the slate cldan and^leave .it that 
way, as^'well as visionaries with commitment to building a'new system,' qan* 
all agree on t 4 he need for a careful and*b6jectiv^ assessment of present 
performance, Reexamination and resolution of underlying issues which have 
largely been unquestioned," since the beginning of employment and training 
programs, as welj^ as discussion of the long-term goals. s I 

* 

'.The* r^bams of facts and ffgures synthesized in the preceding .analysis 
and summarized .here serve as one component of such a^omprehensive review. 
The follo^ihg interpretations of. the evitlSnce, discussions of the .issues, 
proposals for the long-term, 'and recommendations for nevt steps irfi based 
on thus ' evftlenSe. Other ' interpretations, normative' judgments, immediate 
policy prescriptions' and future visions ar<£ possible, indeed probable, 
using tl^e' same information.* Nevertheless, the factVand figures should not 

* be ignored in decisionmaking. Some gainsayers claiji) 4 we know too little to • 
reach reasoned judgments—that there is no proof abt>ut what .works and why, 

4> ,or even whether anything works. Su^ch claims have dubious. meriAi, Few 
social welfare activities have been' scrutinized as*thonoughly as employment 
an^J training^programs, and few canprovicte equ'aMy compel 1 ing documentation 
of their positive impacts. > The rel iabil i ty of the evident 'varies, byt 
most findings can be £onf i rmed .from several different sources. r-jhe problem 
is^ not thfe availability/ but the .profusion of^ information, f^arjd the 

, challengers to make sense of it all, - 
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' r • SECTION 2. ' . 
• • • ' > TRAILING AND ITS IMPACTS— 

A SUMMARY AND -INTERPRETATION OF FINDINGS 

. " 'I - 

ReCipes for the "Leftovers 1 ' - x 

^ There were five ^nd- a half million in'divtduals i-ri the labor /force 50 
weeks or, more in 19£0 whose- employment and earnings prpbl ems were so - 
serious that thelr'wages and. salaries, even wherf combined with earnings of x 
other workfers on ^their families, were below the poverty level. .There were*/* 
.fifteen* mill ion wha did not earn* the equivalent of the minimum wage for .the'; , 
hours amj' weeks each was- willing ami able tp work. Economic growth and& 
tight labor markets have modest effects on ttje structural* problems of these 
low earners, . tbta-lly and intermittently unemployed, involuntarily part-titne 
•and discouraged "workers. P^fe will be, under any foreseeable economic 
scenario, millions ofVleftwers" who >ack education, skills, experience, 
equal opportunity, or good fdrjtune, * 

There are; several optioqs for dealing with these "leftovers." They v 
can be neglected,' either - benignly or malignantly, and' lef«t to continue 
struggling , in the labor-market with inadequate help from income maintenance 
programs. Alternatively, the "safe'ty net"*, of transfer programs can be 
imprqyetf<*to reduce -the hardship resulting from £hedr employmagt problems. 
Financial incentives and appeals to corporate fbnscience may be used to 
encourage employers t6 reacb further down the labor queue. 'Job placement, • 
mandated job search, worker relocation, and x economic development strategies 
can trfc* to better, match these workers* with available employment. Sub- " 
sidizefl jobs .might b£*created' for them. Finally, training may b6 provided 
in order to impreve their abili ty { to compete in the labor market. 

ft, 9 „ , . * * ' 

Since the Great Society, and particularly under the Carter adminis- 
tration, the job dreatioR and training options % have received priority. v ' 
Employment and training activities were the premier growth area of 'social 
welfare policy in the last, two decadeg;. Beginning near zero at the start 
of t\\e ^6W, real expenditures rose to thf billion dollar level in fiscal 
1965; they*' doubled again within the next'year; redoubled by 1972; and thpn 
'tripled between 1972 and* 1978, before dropping precipitously at the close 
of the decade. The training compqnents experienced steadier growth to $650 
ttflliQn in 1968 arid h> $1.9 *bil lioi) in 1980. 

The relative prominence and. mix of training activities have fluctuated^ 
over the years'. The training share of employment and training* expendi tyrey* 
was predominant, until/the War.on Poverty; training declined to 63 percent 
of total expenditures in 1^69 and to*)nly 15 percent of expenditures itv 
1978. Despite rapid growth and a two billion dollar p/icetag, remedial 
efforts for the "leftovers" in the labor market represent only a small 
share of eur nation's- total' education and training ' activities and reath 
only a smfrll portion of the universe &f need. Public expenditures fOr 4 
'higher education and .vocational education in 1980 were twenty-five . times, ^ 
those targeted to persons at' the <end of the labor queue. Mn 1980', new - 
participants in pargeted training represented only 1 plreenf of the labor 
force,' and the average monthly enrollment in training programs represented t 
less than one-twentieth qf average unemployment. 
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Trainiag Activities ' ^ -* 

The Contfrehensive 'Employment and Training Act is " the legislate 
umbr^Ta for mo^t of the- activities targeted for. the "-leftovers." Under a 
cgmplex array ofVeparate categorical authorizations, it provides -funds by 
formula to states a/id localities for local programs they design and manage 
within the framework, of federal law, regulations and oversight. CETA also c 
funds^ national- programs for^pecial needs groups'^as wel> as the Job Corps, 
a nationally-operated residential training program -for severity ^dis- 
advantaged youths. 

ft * 

There are four categories of training provided under CETA: (If local 
classroom training is a full-time activity, fthich includes both occu- 
pational instructiorr^and other training and remediation provided in an in-* 
stitutional setting; (2) on-the-job training is a full-ti«e activity, where 
a participant, is hired by an employer and trained primarily at the work- 
site, with public funds covering the extra costs - of supervision and 
tra^mng; (^.supplemental training is a part-time or short-term activity 
enhancing subsidized work experience or a limited intensity service to help 
in .the transition into the labor force; and (4) Job Corps is a structured 
jprogram^ of vocational instruction, basic education, work experience, 
iling, health care, and living experiences in a residential center. 
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„ T Corps is the most comprehensive and intensive,, as well as most 
taflgetftd -pf the training approachesN-Jt serves only the most disadvantaged 
-among those in need--young school dropouts from poor families. Its costs 
wer$ ov v er $13,000-. a training year in fiscal 1980. Local .classroom 
training, which is Nonresidential and deals with 4 somewhat more employable 
tjroup, had a cost of $8,400 per year. On-the-job training serves the most 
employable of those^ in need and had a cost of $6,000.* Supplemental, 
tra-ining for participants ^ in subsidized public service employment (PSE) 
cost $2,700 per training y&ar, while transition services in-school youth 
averaged $800 per/service year. / 

Most CETA training is typical ly short-term, aimed to prepare the par- 
ticipant for entry level occupations or to provide basic educational 
•^credentials or English competency. Job Corps'is ambitious, with an average 
duration of stay for 'completers of 1.1 years. However,' there is a high 
early dropout rate with 40 percent of participants leaving before 90 flays 
and another 30 percent leaving before full completion, so that the average 
duration of stay is 6.0 months. Local classroom training .averages 5.5 
months for completers, but" because of early dropouts, the average duration 
of stay is aroufifl" 5.1 months. * On-the-job training averages 4.3 months. 
% 

Job Corps vocational training is concentrated in the construction 
trades, automotive and machine repair, health ^nd food services, and 
clerical occupations. ■ Local classroom traitfTng is predominantly in the 
clerical, craft, and service fieW*.. Local/ on-the-job training is main>y 
in the * clerical, operative a % nd reconstruction craft occupations. Most 
training assignments are -sex stereotyped, with women assigned primarily to 
clerical and health services training* while males ara assigned primarily 
to training in the crafts and in welding. # 
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, i All Job Corps participSrvts^receive b^sic education or GED preparation 
along with vocational training and a comprehensive array of manpower and 
supportive services. A fifth of local classroom trainees are exclusively 
in tfiucation activities arid another fifth are in a combination of voca- 
tional and educational activities. There is very* l.ittle remediation 
associated with OJT, since the tr^ifving mostly occurs at the worksite .and 
the trainees 'are the le^st disadvantaged of CETA participants. 

$ Because., jetr Creation haSxreceived priority over training under CETA, 
classroom training opportunities were available for* less than a fifth of 
new, enrol le.es in local programs- in fiscal 1980, or three in ten excluding 
the summer program, while OJTwas available for less than one twenty, or 
still less than one in ten excluding the summer program. Enrollments in 
Job Carps<accountech for qnly. 5 percent ,o'f youttr^ enrollments in CETA Ideal 
programs. 

Females, Hispanics and "other" minorities, dropouts, . single parents 
and CETA ^participants wUh "inadequate Engl ish-speak>ng ability, have above 
averajge chances of assignment to ' classroom training. - In marked 'contrast, 
on-the-job trailing slots are reserved for, the most employable among the 
CETA participants--whi tes, males^ graduaprt, and parents in two-parent 
families. Job Corps is the "program of^ist resort" for poor youth age 16 
to 21 who have dropped out , of ^choan (85 percent of enrollees), been 
rejected by the military (one of etory four) or h^d trouble with the law 
(two of every five).' The dropouts who, entered Job Cocps in 1980 repre- 
sented one-third of all dropout youth served by CETA and half again the 
total of dropout youth in local training. 




Earnings Impacts 

Classroom training in MDTA and othar pre-CETA* programs increased the 
"earnings of participants between $250 arid $300 in the year after termina- 
tion. OJT under JOBS and MDTA increased annual earnings $400 to $900. Job, 
Corps and adult basic education increased earnings, but les^ substantially,, 
according" to past studies. The recent evidence suggests impacts of the 
same order of magnitude. 

CETA classroom training for 1976. entrants increased earnings $350 in 
the year after leaving, a 10 percent increment above the earnings of a* 
comparison group of nonpartici pants. Moreover, the gains rose to nearly 
$450 in the next year. On-the-job trainees gained $850, an 18 percent 
increase. However, the gains eroded to less than $600 the second post- 
program year. In contrast, fiscal 1975 work experience participants had 
earnings in the two post-termination years that were below those of* like 
nonparticipants, -although public service employment .participants gained 
$250 in the first year and $350 in the second. 

Job Corps ij^reased the civilian earnings- of 1977 participants by $200 
above those of the comparison group in the first post-program year and 
nearly $500 in the second year, or' 8 percent and 13 percent, respectively. 
Job Corps also increased military enlistment substantially, so that the 
total earnings' impacts were even greater. 
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All race, sex< and age groups -among 1976^ participants benefitted 
significantly from on-the-job training; when ^ compared to like nonpar- 
ticipants. Persons with low or no ..earnings .before entry, particularly 
labor force reentrants and middle-aged participants, did especially well in 
classrobm training. Females accounted Yor \half of participants but 
four-fifths of the aggregated post-program' gains of classrobm trainees'. 
The impacts increased between the first; a-nd second post-program years for 
most subgroups of trainees, but particularly for females. All groops 
gained more, from OJT than 4 work experience, and all except minority females 
gained more .from classroom training than work ^perience. Female Job Corps 
participants gained more than males in term^' of earnings, ' although males 
gained 'slightly more in terms of hours of f employment. Females without 
children^did better than females with Giii 1 drecK 

The public investment in training forepersons of 1-imi ted \empl oy ability 
is profitable*, as - e^alNwcal ly as this must be judged by benefit-cost 
analysis. Under reasonable and purposefully conservative assumptions about 
the fade-out of earnings \$fns fheasured in the two post-program years, 
about the dollar value of noTiearnings impact^, "and about the appropriate 
discount rate, Job Corps provides social benefits with a current value of 
$1.45 fyr every $1.00 invested. Uti 1 izi ng* the same assumption? and the 
estimated post-program earnings gains for 1976 local classroom trainees, 
CETA training Returns $1.33 in benefits for, every $1.0(1 invested. The 
estimates for OJT ifre less precise because ^of uncertainty concerning the 
real training cost incurred by empl oyer^ <the productivity , of trainees 
relative to regular hires', and hence, £he degree of windfall in the 
employer reimbursement. But the range is from a low of $1.2! to a high of 
$3.48 in benefits for every dollar invested, with a "best/" ^ estimate of 

-$2.55. Thus, on-the-job training pays off most, where "Jo^ Corps ranks 
next, and focal , classroom graining follows closely. The benchmark 
benefit-cost assumptions probably overstate ^e relative payoff , of OJT and 
understate the relatfve payoff of claslfoom training/ Job Corps has 
notfteable earnings impacts but the "soffel ization" .effects are equally 

. sigrTif ican£ The reduction in crime i s >(J^Substantial during participation 
and in the year after, while the costs of cr^ime and its treatment are so 
great, that the 'present value of the crime 'cost savings is about equal to 
the -present value of the earnings gsins ' per participant from local 
classrodm trainir^ €ven though the increase in post-program earnings per 
dollar of investJRit is greater for classroom training than for Job Corps, 

.the total payoff is slight>y less because / there are minimal effects ort 
crime and modest effects on dependency. * , 

The, publ ic -beneficiaries of training include participants as well as 
, the taxpayers who support it. Social ,benef it-cost calculations exclude 
transfer payments from costs and count as benefits all increased earnings. 
From the taxpayer perspective, transfers are included -among costs and the 
benefits are not the post-program earnings gains, but rather the taxes they 
generate/ as well as the resulting reductions in dependency. Taxpayer 
b ene fit-cost ratios are, therefore, lower than social benefit-cost ratios, 
and though the latter are a more appropriate consideration from a social 
policy perspective, the former will more likely concern the voters irv a 
period when taxes are a ma-jor concern. v Job, Corps has the highest taxpayer 
benefit-cost ratio because the crime reductions are a savings to taxpayers; 
there~i£a return compared to alternative uses -of the same resources of 
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$•96 for every $1,00 invested according to the most reasonable, albeit 
conservative, assumptions*/ The intermediate estimate for OJT is a return 
between $.0 and_$l,06 for every. $1.00 invested, local* classroom training 
returns $*73 for every .dol lar. 'Such Recondite analysis hardly figures in 
the . poetical equation, but it* certainly justifies the solid political 
support for Job Corpsjand the preference forbore OJT in the local activity 
mi*. ; V < - 

Benefit-cost analyses of pre-CETA institutional and on-the-job train- 
ing programs generally found that benefits exceeded costs. Estimates for 
Job Corps varied considerably, ^with several Suggesting benefits less /than 
costs. Using standardised assumption^ which focus only on v earnings 
effects, the benefit-cost ratios calculated from recent impact estimates 
for Job. Corps -and CETA classroom training are s in the* high range relative to 
past estimates, while ;th£ ratios calculated from recent OJT impact esti- 
mates are in the mid-range relative to past estimates, ' , „ 

The Anatomy of Impacts ' 

Increased employment rather than increased earnings rates account for 
most (thftugfi certainly not all) of the real earnings gains achieved through 
training, F,or fiscal 197S classroom trainees, over four-fifths of the 
increase in gjjh] annual earnings from the year prior to entry to the first 
year after termination resulted from a rise in the percent time employed. 
Comparing *the pre-entry to the' second post-termination years, increased 
employment accounted for three-fourths of the real gain. Approximately 
haU of classroom trainees with employment before and after participation 
had no improvement in reaV hourly pay, from the year before entry to the 
second post-termination , year. For- fiscal 1975 " on-the-job trainees, 
increased employment accounted for all of the real earnings improvement irt 
the'first year and four-fifths of the gain between the pre-entry and second 
post- termination 'years. Howevef, two-thirds of the trainees with previous 
earnings kept ahdad of inflation "in their hourly wages, Fiscal 1977 Job 
Corps participants earned "ll percent nOre than controls in the first two 
post-program years but , worked 16 percent more hours; in other words, a]J_ 
their gains c$me from increased *work time. 

The employment .gains, in ty/n7 resulted from increased labor fopee 
participation as much , as reduced unemployment. Among fiscal 1975 classroom 
trainees^ the increase in the percentage of time in 'the labor force from 
the pre-entry to first post-program year equaled two-third^ of the increase 
in percent time ' employed for, all* trainees. Three-fifths of the net 
increase in tirne employed from the pre-entry to second post-program year 
for classroom trainees was accounted for by individuals who had zero 
earnings in the ~year before .entering CETA. -For 0OT .participants, two- 
thirds of the employment gairfs in the first year were also explained by 
increased participation, and 'zero earners before^entry accounted for 45 
percent' of the.net increase in percent time employed from the pre-entry to 
second post-termi natron year. Increased labor force participation by 1977 
Job Corps % participants accounted for two-thirds of their gains in .em- 
ployment relative to controls over the two post-progranp yeSrs, 
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Success Ingredients ' 

Training tends to move individuals 'from the secondary labor market and 
irregular jobs into Joif level but more regular jobs. Jftmong 1976 classroom 
trainees with previous experience., a fifth, had worked primarily as garage 
attendants-, transportation operatives,^ laborers, farm workers or private 
househpld workers. Only a tenth of' trainees with work after terminatjon 
h^ld such jobs. The share working as craftsmen and welders increased frbm 
ll>^o 17 percent, while clericals rose from 20 to, 27 percent. 

>ng on-the-job trainees, over a third were placed in the same broad 
occupatVonal categories in which they had . previously worked, while over a 
fifth ,we\e assigned to trafinirvg#positions at a lower occupational level. 
ComparingXthe occupational di sVibutior) before. and* after training, the pro- 
portion working as 'laborers, transportation' operatives, garage workers, 
farm labours and private .household workers actually rose from 13 percent 
to 15 perce\t.\ / y * \ 

A third of Job Corps ^entrants have had no^re^Tbr work experience and 
the; Remainder, have largely worked in menial "yluth" jobs. Job Corps 
training helps thenr secure entry level "adult 11 jols. although only one in 
seven participants' eo^s up as, a completer with trailirrg-related employment. 
Post-program employment is concentrated in manual , trftry clerical and entry, 
health jobsN secured by the partici p^its^mal nly Jflrough their own initia- 
tive. 1 

Little- is known about -the "best bets" for training. Most female 
t classroom trainees are * in clerical and service occupations (usually 
heaUh). While 17 percent of all 1976 classroom trainees with a job before 
ehtry worked in female clerical occupations , 35 percent of trainees were in 
female clerical' occupations and 25 percent of tra'inees with a job after 
training remained irt these occupations. ' Three-fifths of participants 
trained in clerical .^ork^* who subsequently ,got jobs ended up in training- 
. related work, as' did two-thirds of those trained in service jobs. The 
rates of .training r related employment were much loweryfor trainees in other 
< occupations. 'Nohconstruttion crafts were standardHraining fare for males, 
v but the' batting average of this training was low in '"terms of subs&quent 
•training-related employmentr Whije^OJT participants were more likely to 
- find employment irv the occupation of assignment, those "trained" as service 
workers, laB&rers, garage worker^, farm workers and transportation* 
operatives were l£S$ likely than 'other on-the-iob trainees to stay in the 
same occupation, probably because- the^ were able to find something better 
on their «own. Job Corps training t,hat loofcs good in the short-run does pot 
look' as benefi$ial> 'over thfe long-term. Based on experience of 1977 
. participants, the best* bets "for completion, placement and higher wages were 
manual occupations—forestry/ gardening, - construction and industrial 
profruction-ft-for males and forestry, gardening, construction and health for 
females.* Over* 'the** longer run {12^18 months post-termination), however, 
X persons trained in these occupations were less likely to register gains 
W relative to controls than thbse trau ned* fn some other occupations including 
transportation and service for .males arid the clerical field for females. 

*The 'impact of" training As determined by the-^luration of stay. The 
estimated annual earnings .gains if 1976 .classroom trainees staying one to 
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20 weeks were only one-sixth those of participants staying 40 or more" 
weeks. Job Corps males who stayed less than 90 days, and those who did -not 
continue to completion, were earning the same as controls during the period 
12 to' 18 months* after termination; in contrast,- those completing a 
vocational program earned $1-, 250 .more on an annualized ba s i s J Early' female 
dropouts gained $300 on' an annualized basis, partial completers $750, and 
full completers $1,500. 

Placement is a second key factor.. All of the .post-program earnings 
gains for 1976 classroom trainees were accounted for by the group entering 
employment' on terminating the program. Wlule it is not surprising that 
those immediately 'employed bad higher near-term earnings relative to 
controls op relative- to ottTer participants not placed, it insignificant 
that the differentials remained, substantial two years later. r 

Trainees • staying longer are more likely to be placed. The' more 
employable participants tend to - stay longer and are more likely to 
compl ete. Such in-progtam sorting is greater. \r\ Job Corps—where only 
three of ten 'participants are full completers—than in local classroom 
training where three in four complete the usually Shorter duration 
assignments. Vet f&r -both Job Corps and local classroom training, the 
effects of duration of stay and placement remain significant after 
adjustment for the measurable differences between dropouts and completers. 
Moreover, the dropouts 'and short-'stayers earn much the same' as ttieir 
controls over the long-run, so that sotting of the "winners" and ^losers" 
is* not an explanation of the substantial gains- of those- who stay.. 
Completion ' itse ( l f 'appears to be a substantial factor. Those completing 
local classroom training have a. high probability of 'being placed whatever 
their duration of 'stay. Those who complete Job Corps training gain 
substantially nOre and are more likely to be placed than participants who' 
stay as long but do not complete, Corpsnembers who secure a GEO earn more 
than matcheiHindividuals who do not. Finally, the effect of duration of> 
stay is strong even when , placement is used as ^i additional control 
variable in regression equations predicting earnings gains.- Al 1 this 
supports the- conclusion that training increases humap- resource end9wments 
and employabil ity, and that those trained longer aVe more likely to pbta*n 
certification which in turn improves, their cfiances of finding employment or 
being placed .upon termination, but also their chances of staying and 
progressing in the initial jobs or being able, to move, on to better ones. t 

Remedial instruction, basic life skills .training and attitudinal or 
motivational improvement activities a^e important components . of training. 
Certainly they a,re a major factor t^ehind the Job Corps* success. Par T » 
ticTpants who stay over 90 days gain, significantly in maturity and social 
attitudes. Job Corps treatment reduces crime (arrest rates the first year 
out were 10. 9' per huntlred for 197*/ participants, pompared to 16.7 per 
hundred for controls), reduces childbearing and illegitimacy, increases 
mobility r and increases , matriculation in college and post-second training^ 
However, Job Corps .achieves these change^ 'by creating a '24-houf-a-day 
structured environment away from other- -influences. The supported work 
program that provided wel 1 -organised and well-run full-time employment 
opportunities for dropout youth, but did not remove them from home en- 
vironments cifitt did not \nclude counseling, recreation, motivation, student 
government and the lite, did not, produce - positive, changes in criminal 



behavior or* drug abuse, nor did,, it significantly increase post-program y 
emplpyment constancy .\ ^ ■ * 



Schpol -based ^programs aiming to impcby* "employabil i ty skills" through 
instruction and activities designed to. expose youth to work settings and 
requirements are able -to change tested vocational attitudes, job knowledge, 
job holding skills, work relevant at'ti tudes, Job seeking skills, and sex, 
stereotyping in ceire6r goals. However, -these attitudinal and skill gains 
do not -markedly alter post-prq^Vam labor market r success except when 
combined with substantial job -development activities so that employers 
recognize that the< changes h,ave s 6ccurred> and unless the activities are 
•targeted to youth whttj plan \to* immediately- enter the full-time labor market 
after graduation raBt^^;than* continuing their education. Moreover, . 
•measurable attitud,inal anlfSkill gains are not realized in summer programs * 
which have about half the treatment hours-, suggesting thart intensity and 
continuity are necessary to\af&ct these dimensions noticeably. On the 
other hand, short-tenfi ' intervedt'Kns that provide a helping hand at. the 
point of gob search can substantially increase the immediate chances' of 
employment with little or no effect oq measured employabili ty skills or 
attitudes. % 

There is- clear evidence 'that a variety of al ternatrive . methods can 
substantially improve the'academic competencies of even the most education- 
ally disadvantaged; indeed^, learning rh\es can be attained which not only 
exceed the prior learning rates of such individuals,, but overall school 
norms as well. Participants in Job Corps, who have a- sixth grade average 
reading level at entry, gain 1:5 years jn 90, hours of instruction, and 2.2 
years in 150 hours* The key is a sel Spaced, individual ize/1 educational 
approach 4 with the, flexibility/ to be delivered a few hours da^ly in 
combination -With other activities. Computers simplify delivery of these 
self-paced, individualized materials, increasing ^the gain rates', helping to 
standardize curricula, reducing paperwork r% and facilitating delivery in a 
variety of settings. 

V 

Work a^ Training „ » t 

Wo b rk, alone, apparently does not increase employabilify or emplpyment 
chances'. The post-program earnings of 1976 adult work experience* par- 
ticipants' were n$ higher than those of matched nonparticipants, while 
/participants in public, service employment gained, between $250 and $750 in 
1977. The greater. PSE impact was due tombre frequent transition into 
unsubsidized public pector jobs. Almost all of- the increase in employment 
^wn pre-entry to tl\e first year .post- termination experienced by 1976 fSC 
^participants reflected increased unsubsidized* public sector work. 



The supported work experiment carefully tested the' impacts of well- 
operated work experience project/^ructured to providq increasing, re- 
sponsibility, close supervision and pefcr support. It found little or no 
post-program earnings effects for dropout- youth, drug addicts or ex- 
offenders, but a statistically t significant impact for long-tera AFDC 
.recipients. Increased post-program employment in the public sector was the 
primary source of the earnings gains for {he wel f^ire* cohort; 
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, Where worksites have been used as classrooms for training in con- 
struction trades, with .journeymen instructors, linkages to unions, and 
structured skill progressions*, the placement rates in cpnstruction; in 
unjons, and in high wage jobs far exceeded those in comparable "work 
projects which 'did not emphasize training^ or linkages, even tPtough* there 
•wer£ very modest differences in positive termination and employments rates. 
Where^ participants received work and training sequences—sndfonly one in 
twenty CETA participants in 1976 participated in multiple activ.i ties—they • 
appealed to benefit more, than from work experience alone but less- thgn fr*bm 
classroom training or OJT. .One reading of /the runes is that when work and 
training are contained, the post-program earnings effects wil 1 bfe ' largely fc 
determined by the amount of trailing provided unless unsubsidized public 
sector jobs are secured. . For dropout youth in an' experiment testing* 
alternative services, training activities had more impact on post-program 
employment chance's than'work and training activities, which in v turn had 
more impact Jthan work alone. Summer employment far disadvantaged tfce^nagers 
modestly increases the likelihood of returning to school and tfie prQba- 
biln ty of part-tifoe .employment in school . The employment effects are 
strongest among those* who are least likely to secure employment in the 
absence of the program. On the other hand, there are no measurable gains 
oyer the summer in job knowledge, vocational attitudes, job seeking* or job 
ynolding skills, • relative to control groups. Apparently, a first work 
experience provides* a "ta\te for earntrrgs" or helps to overcome fears about 
work without markedly altering attitudes or «employabi 1 jty skills. 

Ln summary, work- experience can be useful for young people Jn ad- 
vancing workforce entry. It can be combined With training activities ir^a 
sequence, with benefits roughly proportional to the degree of training. A 
worksite may be - structured' as a training site and can yield some of the 
benefits of classroom 4 and on-the-job training while producing useful 
output, but uhi$ttnoclel is the exception rather than the rule in local work 
> experience programs. In most other circumstances, the subsidized work will 
.only have ' post-program impacts * if it serves as a tryout or on-the-job 
training mechanism* for existing unsubsidized jobs in the -public or non- 
profit sector. This does not mean that work experience and public 
service %n^oyment are bad investments. If $1.00 in output is' produced for- 
every $1.00 in cost, then anj£ po>t-program earnings increases or in-program 
bejnefits (such as reductions \/ crime) represent a positive return on the 
outlay. HoweVer, if the aim is' to alter future employment 'prospects,- work 
is only effective when, properly targeted, desigaed or linked to unsub- 
sidized employment. r r * 

An Interpretation of the Evidence 

Uhe/i all persons available and looking for work-are ranked into cate- 
gories based . ort prior experience, education, ^previous training and other 
measurable characteristics used by most employers in setting jobVequfre- 
ments and in ranking applicants, CETA enrol lees are concentrated at the low 
end of the* distribution. The same standards us.ed t& establish eligibility 
for CETA, and the same problems which lead applicants to choose this 
option, are among those used by employers to rate individuals as high 
risks. Nevertheless, there is very significant diversity in employatfili ty 
among CETA participants. At one extreme, CETA may serve a single mother 
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with a college degree reentering fche labor force or a machinist displaced 
from a job in a one-indu^r/ town; at the other extreme, the participant 
, may be a mentally retarded young person who has never held a Job, or a 
school dropout who has sp^nt the last ffve years in prison/ Each set of 
z^. characteristics 5 ' can be assigned "batting averages" which are statistically 
valid predictors of outcomes in most settings.* The mother and the ma- 
chinist are, good bets for training and—fbr subsequent placement. The 
dropout or the handicapped youth are poor bets. Yet there is also much 
unexplaihed variance reflecting cHance* but^al so the wide range in potential 
among individuals sharing 'any sfet of characteristics. Some dropouts may Jbe 
both motivated and intelligent, having left school because of family 
' responsibilities. Others may have dropped out because school was too slow 
and regimented, although they have rvow matured; Some may have very serious 
behavioral problems which .are- not / recorded. Most failed in school because 
they simply were not as good in academic areas as those who passed. Five 
years in the future," these subgroups among the dropout population are 
likely fta have quite different average success rates in the labor market. 
But it is timpossible?, or certainly difficult, to identify,^ 'priori tfie 

* differences in potential wh-ich will produce these differences in outcome. 

Employers must make hiring decisions based on characteristics they can 
measure and on the "batting averages" for persons with these < character- 
% tstics. Available jobs at £gy point can be ranked according to their 
hiding requirements, i.e., how much prior experience, education, previous 
training and other*skills the employers require. The distribution on the 
supply side of the labor market ranking the available work force in terms 

• of employabil ity, is paralleled on the demand side by the distribution of 
available jobs according to tfie minimum employabil ity they require in 

\ applicants. There are always some jobs .available for even* the most 
unskilled, and the most disadvantaged individual can usually get a job if 
lienor she really tried, even, though the meager payoff may not justify the 
effort. But usually, there are more available workers - in the low em- 
> ployability categories than there are jobs willing to employ such workers 
* and a?l such individuals could not find employment if they looked at the 
same tim§. 

' s 

•Among jobs with equal hiVing requirements, there is wide diversity in 
'career potential. Some entry jobs are dead-.ends while others can be first 
steps on career ladders. For the available worker entering, the 'hieing door 
or reading the want ads, U is in many cases impossible to distinguish 

between jobs with career potential and those which lead nowhere. > 

** * 

The labor market functions by iterative matcfiing of workers and jobs. 
An individual with low potential hired into a job may soon- be fired or 
quit, or will accept the most menial work as his or her lot. Gr*e with high 
potential will either retain the Job and move up or wJJJ look for another 
that provides more career opportunity. Eventually, he or she will find a 
job with career potential and will abvande-, or will acquire a college 
credential or apprenticeshi^\*hich documents to employers a set of skills 
or characteristics they desire. This individual will,- then, move up the 
queue to the next level of documented employabil ity. yhether bouncing from 
Job to job or remaining in dead-end .employment, the available worker with 
£ less potential will become identifiatne as a "loser," moving down the queue 
In the eyes of employers to a lower level of documented employabil i ty. 



GVasSY-oom training , targeted to individuals with limit^ofoployability 
can impact on employment chances in several distinct ways:^ First,* the 
training can' serve as an experiential sorting mechanism, . not improving 
skills or credentials., tout rather -identifying those participants with more 

^potential and motivation. Employers will want to hire tftem\ instead of 
others with the same external characteristics because they know them to be 
better risks. Second, the 4 training activity may serve as 5 way of gaining 
access to jobs'without necessarily improving skills or credentials. This 
may occur through tfie institutional leverage^ of the delivery agent or by 
aiding participants in job-search. Third, the' training may be able to sort 
both individuals and jobs,* matching persons who have been, identified as 

.having greater potential «ith entry jobs identified as more promising. 
Fourth, the training may improve potential by ♦increasing motivation, 
employability skills or academic competencies, without providing cre- 
dentials that employers will accept in the labor market. Fifth, the train- 
ing may provide a demonstrable skill or a certification which is accepted 
in the labor market and leads to a better paying and mor$ stable job. 

Whe distinction between the&e effects is of <more than academic 
interest. 'For instance, the second impact process may produce,, jneasu red 
gains in earnings- relative to nonparticipanJts, but will do sflf> largely by 
reducing x the chances of - the nonparticipants. The process will have no 
impact on skill shortages and the participants will benefit only to the 
extent their job search is shortened. The fourth process increases 
performance in a job once secured, but does not. increase either tKe chances 
x of' employment or the quality of * the first job. Only the fifth process s 
•meets skill needs and improves c/ocumented employability so that the 
completer will be more attractive t/ employers. 

' There is evidence that CETA 'local classroom training functions in all 
thes'e ways. In general, however, the training is not of long enough 
duration to increase competencies- to the point where they can be certified 
and documented. OhTy a small proportion 6f participants get a GEO, 
sheepskin, or certificate indicating the t completion of apprenticeship. 
There are very few occupations where ski 1 Is -can be taught i/i short -order 
than can" be certified or tested a& the hiring door, and where a large 
number of jobs are 3*aUa#*e'. Clerical training is one of these occupa- 
tions, and it tends to work, best where those who are trained are mature and 
have adequate academic competencies. ' Judging from the concentration of 
earnings gains among 30-44 year-old classroom trainees, H women, and those 
previously out of the labor forcer-i.e., the groups most likely to be 
assigned to clerical training— there\ is little" doubt that this occupatiQn 
accounts for a , Substantial portion of Ihe total gains from training. Basic 
skills can be taught quickly in some occupatio/is such as welding, but 
training less frequently teads to jobs.- For most occupations, long-term 
training is needed to gain useful skills or certtf ications that are 
recognized and demanded. Only^ the few classroom trainees who stay long-, 
term gain these 'skills and certifications. Those who fall sort need the 
placement leverage of prime sponsors ' in order to realize gains from/ 
training. Likgy:iser*1ess than a third of Job Corps participants graduate 
from training or get a GED certificate.. Placement assistance is con- 
centrated on this minority, with little help provided to noncompleters. 
. The, overall, gains produced by ther« program are largely the result of im- 
proved "potential" as manifested in greater stability of labor force attach- 
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ment and employment. The jobs which are' secured by Corpsmembers, most 
otfen by their own initiative, dp. not pay more and are not much different 
than those which could be* secured without participation. * 4 

f The most employable trminees are likely to stay longer anS complete. 
Those who are placed among *hose whoTstay longer or complete ar*e, even more 
employable. In local classroom trai-ning sorting probably occurs , mor^e 
through tbeplacement process than the en/orcement of completion standards. 
Those placed are the "best" , both because they include, individuals with 
initiative t<* get' a job and those who are helped by the delivery agent. 
The fact that the impact of placement continues over time suggests that 
those individuals who are placed at termination are indeed, "better" after 1 
controlling for measurable differences and that jobs accessed for them are 
"better", in terms of stability and career potential. The gains registered 
by those classroom trainees who are placed despite short-duration training 
and despite the lack of certifying credentials are probably a combination 
of these two factors. The converse of this observation is that sorting 
does not occur in classroom training that will be accepted by the labor 
market in the absence of CETA leverage, i.e., the distinction between com- 
pleters and noncompleters is not very specific in local classroom training, 
and only a minority of participants even know if they complete. An 
emplojter is^ aot likely to give much credit to participation alone without 
knowing the standards for completion and whether these^tandards were en- 
forced. • 

Job Corps sorting vs much more significant because completion stand- 
ards areTcompetency-baSed, the educational and vocational achievements are 
documented and the residential . experien.ee itself tends to separate the 
mature from the immature. Those employers--such as the mill tary--who 
regularly hire from Job Corps know the^differen*e, Some employers use tffe 
achievement records. But the completion ^TTriards and the competency 
measures are not recognized by most fpcal Employers unfamil iar. wi th the 
program, so that if a youth does not get a Job through the program, he or 
she is unlikely to get credit and must prSjve Tiimsel f or herself once hired. ■ 

Sorting t is much more" predominant ifl on-the-job training. The CETA 
decisionmaker can , and does screen more candidates /than a typical employer 
interviewing for a job, since all CETA Applicants are assessed and usually 
the most employable are assigned to OJT. Because (WT> is rarely a "piggy- 
back" on othef treatments, ,the' sorting must occur toxical ly orr measurable 
employabili ty characteristics rather than potential as demonstrated during 
prior participation. Judging from the wage ^nd occupational Qhange 
patterns, it does not appear that there are wide gaps Between experience 
and job, requirements in the OJT match-ups of workers' aNd jobs, or that 
extensive training is necessary. Nevertheless, ^trainees may still be less 
employable or at least more risky than the usual hires. Tne try-out; which 
occurs for all entry hires, also occurs .under OJT. The- craning 'period 
offers an opportunity to deterojfne Aether the somewhat higher risk 
trainees,' particularly, those who have been outside the labor force and 
those who have lost their last employment , and therefore may be of uncertain 
quality, will adjust to the job and respond to normal entry instruction. 
OJT, thus, provides a^try-out for more stable and better paying jobs for 
those whose careers have been disrupted, as well as an opportunity' for 
entrant^ and reentrants into the work force—albei t those with more edu-* 
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cation credential s--to get a chance to p/ove themselves. Immediate 
employment is particularly /important to>reentrants or entrants- who are more 
. f likely to remain in the labor force wften they get work right away. From 
this perspective*, OJT is more of a screening device than a training ground. 
Th^/roughly one of three' participants who are not hired permanently are* 
those who fail their try-out or find that the assignment does not meet 
their expectations. The decline in the earnings gains from the first to 
the second year after termination, in contrast to the increase* for 
classroom trainees, suggests that some of the OJT participants lose their 
jobs , and the '"training" is not transferable, while equally employable 
nonpcfrtici pants are eventually able to catch- up somewhat. ' - t 

• x There are several implications of tltese notions of sorting, certi- 
fying, job access and try-out, First, they suggest why OJT is so hard to 
market to employers. 'Candidates are referred and the employer must choose 
among them on the basis of documented employa"bil i ty dimensions, but, they 
s are all risky to the extent that, on average, they have characteristics 
which would usu^l ly rank them below nontial entry employees or their ) 
potential is uncertain because they do /lot follow the normal entry routes, , 
for instance, being recommended by other employees. Because hiring is 
first. and training later, the employe^ assumes the risk that the individual 
cannot pick up the job as easily as normal hires, and the subsidy myst 
cover this risk. To the degree the job requires substantial training as 
oppc^ed to mere orientation, the employer assumes an even greater risk. To 
Overcome the . empl oyers 1 reservations, the delivery egent is 'inclined tp , 
screeri participants as much as possible so that they meet usual employa- 
bility requirements. Unless the best of the referrals is'within the "risk 
range" covered by the OJT subsidy, the employer will not even participate. , 
But given the difficulties of-finding OJT slots and th^ clear evidence that 
they* help participants, the delivery agent may not want to jeopardize 
future placements and may provide referrals well within the risk range- 
providing windfalls to the employer—in order to assure future cooperation 
and to cj£t immediate, results for participants. 
• 

If the public accepted the initial risk by payrol 1 in* the participant' 
during a limited tryout period, the- employer would have t\be subsidized 
only* for extra training cost? rather than the hiring ris\. The extra- 
training costs for the individual could be better determ\ned\after the 
try-out° because there could be evidence of performance of each participant 
in each assignment. It would be possible for the employer to tak^gr eater 
risks.' K there were such a' try-out, experientia-l sorting ^n work or , 
classroom training programs could be used to identify and place in OJT'the 
measurably disadvantaged who demonstrated greater potential; the delivery 
'agent would noJL have to convince the employer that prior sorting had 
occurred, but rather could could let him see for himself. 

\ ^ Second, placement is a key factor in realizing the payoffs of t 
-r\y training, but there are different implications in different settings. If 
classroom training does not lead to credentials or measurable sjcills, like 
typing speed, that can be tested by employers prior to hiring, improved 
/ employment chances depend on placement leverage as well as' the training 
institution's reputation, which in the short-run may be iffected by 
publicity .and linkage efforts, but over the long-run reflects the, job 
performance of trainees. If there is no sorting of completers and non- 
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completers based on demonstrated acquisitioh of specific skills, then over 
the long run the placement le/#r.age and reputation v wil 1 erode and in- 
dividual participants v^pD perform/most effectively in training will aot be' 
able to translate their hard work and ability inte commensurately better 
jobs. Improving potential but not documented employabil i ty will help when 

• and if the participant gets a job, but pays off more certai nly ,when there 
is placement, particularly when this accesses jobs with career potential 
where the individual's abilities and newly acquired skills caji be fully 
utilized. Placement is less crucial where training provides accepted 
credentials or measurable skills; however, these, are likely to be dis- 
counted unless the individual shares the characteristics and experiences 
usually associated with these credentials and skills, or if the trainee -fcas * 
other impediments to employment, ■ This will be particularly true where an 
individual makes' a "quantum leap." In such cases it may be necessary even 

i f there has been substantial sorting , training and certification, to 
provide for a try-out or to exert a special effort to secure placement so 
* that the skills and credentials are accepted at face value. 

Thjrd, the attainment of credentials requires longer* training tlmq^is 
usually provided/ ahd more sorting as well. In order to avoid hurting 
those who lack t/e potential for a major advance, the* obvious solution is 
to , use a base-level tra-inirfg activity' to provide worthwhile- aid to large 
numbers* while identifying participants with th£^greatest potential for long 
* training jn a second tier of activi ties.^RTrthe majority not moving on to 
the second tter, plac^toent after first tier participation would continue, 
as rrow, to find "better" jobs for those who are "better" but not gotd 
enough for advanced training, while helping the remainder to simply find 
employment more quicKly. In the second tier, where the number of entrants . 

* and completers would be much smaller than in the first tier, substantial 
1 placement efforts would and could be exerted to secure employment in 

training-related jobs in order to assure that the intensive investments 
. paid off.- ' , > < ' 

" Fourth, improyecf ski Lis mean little if not recognized and utilized by 
employers. Recognition depends on identification of competencies acquired, 
documentation of the quality of the inputs which went into the preparatory 
experience, proof that standards \<ere maintained, and recognition that the 
skills and competencies needed for specific jobs were', in fact, provided. 
If there are no graduation standards, if the certification is nothing more 
than a 'claim that some training occurred, i f ^ the quality of the training is 
suspec*Aor if the competencies taught bear little relation to what 
* employers* really want, the payoffs of training will .be reduced, par- 
ticularly over the longer-run when jobs* will depend on acceptance of the 
credentials rather than the immediate leverage of the CETA hiring subsidies 
^and placement efforts. > rr" ^ 

V ■ "'■ 4 

« Fifth, the future implications of these interpretations are even more 

significant. The siz-6 of the available workforce .at any point in time, and 

especially the numbers at the lower end of the emplojebil i ty distribution,, # 

is largely determined by the number of entrants and reentrants into the 

•labor force. This number will decline dramatically relative to total 

employment as the post-war babies age into the prime working jearS and the * 

participation rate of vfomen levels off. The annual rate of growth of 1 the 

civilian labor force age 20 to 24 is projected to fall from the 2.7,perceot 
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annual growttr rate * for males ..in the 1975-1979 period to -.1 percent 
annually between 1979 a«nd 1985, and to then decline by 2.9 percent anayally 
in. the 1985 to 1990 period; For all women, the rate of increase in the 
labor "force will dedline from 4.1 percent*- fo 2*9 percent and $hen to 1.9 
percent. Employment grew 2-7 percent annually over the second half of the 
1970s, and 2.1 percent over the entire detade. Anything close to this job 
growth would drastically exceed the 1*9 percent total labor force growth 
projected for 1979, to 198 < 5p*nd the 1.3 percent rate for 1985 ^to 1990. 1/' 

The impact? will be greatest at the entry level. While there may be 
large numbers of restively well-educated prime age males and females 
competing for mid-career > advancement, the pressures at the career entry 
door will be reduced, as wetf as the competition for menial and casual 
jobs. Illegal or legal immigrants npy fill the . Utter need, but. they are 
unlikely to b& allowed \full Access to career entry opportunities. In 
response, many employers whose^irin^ policies are now structured to take 
advantage of the excess supply of entry applicants are likely to lower 
their, usual entry standards, reguJarize the career laddejp so that the 
promise of a future can be used to attract entry workers, initiate their 
own intensive preparatory programs, work more closely with public insti- 
tutions, recruijr from areas with excess workers, increase the pirating of 
trained employees /^nd further protect their own workers-~by compensation 
provisions^and advancement opportunities tyjngxthem to the firm. 



Where firms, increasingly provide their own training and must draw from 
a high-risk pool, they will be much more responsive* to preparatory ac- 
tivities by public institutions that screen and improve basic sHills. More 
firms will be willing tb*specify their requirements and work with insti- 
tutions to develop training- adapted specifically to their needs. Since 
they will have to t^ke niore chances- in hiring, they will be more receptive 
to a try-cfut approach wjxich protects them frm some o/ the risk. Persons 
who are- trained and cTfedentialed are more likely to figd jobs at higher 
levels and hive their credentials accepted even if they lack some of the 
Qther characteristics now expect^Uiji applicants for' these better jobs. As 
more firms 'train, there will be^Pfc increased concern about other firms 
stealing- their employees,- and a desire to ''limit this if- possible -by 
expanding the supply of entry skilled workers and equa'Urkng enfployer 
training costs. ' * f\ H • - \ / 

The magnitude of these developments will be affected, by immigration 
policies, military mdnpbwer needs, technological change, foreign competi- 
tion, natiorwl and world economic conditions. There is no crystal ball 
which can aAcately predict these factors. But all else being equal, the 
labor > suppljBMahges 'vrfvich cjm be projected with some certainty are 
massive; ' EmpQfcrs will not ajter their behavior overnight, and the degree 
M)f change will3wryby industry, region and type' of fij»: But the "market 
Ms enormously adaptable fcnd the directions of Change sJpuldk work, in favor 
of training which .sorts ,arid improves /potential as/well as more ambitious 
efforts to , provide quantum leaps' in documented skills. On the other hand, 
training that simply accesses ;low-*level, menial jobs will be relatively 
less necessary or useful. • * 
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SECTION 3. 

MANAGEMENT, DECISIONMAKING, AND DELIVERY— 
A SUMMARY AND INTERPRETATION OF FINDINGS 



Diversity in Local Programming 

The local del ivery^ system whfch accounts for nine-tenths of trainees 
and more than seven-tenths of 'training expenditures under CETA is charac- 
terized 'by ' eftormou? diversity. There we£e 484 «stat|k and local juris-' 
dictions designated as "prime sponsors" for CETA in fiscal 1980, that is, 

* receiving funds by allocation^ planning for the use of these funds, 
contracting and nianaging , activities', monitoring compliance, and reporting 
to thq federal government. Under the "comprehensive" , component bf CETA 
(Title, II&C) which finances most local OJT and classroom training, prUhe 
sponsors have broad discretion to choose the types of participants and the 

r types of services. They vary substantially in how they exercise this 
discretion— particularly in choosing between job creation and training— as 
well as 4 tri the results they achieve. In 1980, a fifth enrolled less than 
30 percent of participants in classroom training while * another fifth 
enrolled over 70 percent. Over half qf prime sponsors presided OJT 
opportunities for less than a ^tenth of participants, but -one in ten prime 
sponsors provided opportunities for 30 percent or more. The cost of 
clarssroom training per participant aveVaged under $1000 in- a fcjtrrth of 
prime sponsors, but over $1750 fpr another fourth. The placement rate upon 
termination averaged over 50 percent, 'and the cast per placement *below 
$4000, for a fourth of pritoes; but the placement rate was below^O, percent 
and the cost p&r placement above -$800Q for another fourth. - Under the youthj 
and structural public service employment* titles of^CETA, where the.^niwe 
sponsors also had a great deal of discretion ,in choosing between, training 
'and other treatments ,/^even greater variation occurred 'in the emphasis on 
training. - ' » ji 

- - The varying^ emphasis on training was not related to the variability in 

local economic condopons nor in the participants who - were served. The 
unemployment rate might be expected to affect the- availability of OJ 
1 4 assignments, the opportunities which can be opened through classroom 
' training, andi the relative attractions of a n^ need for job creation, while 
the youth share among participants might Influence jyie service mix since 
%youth are usually o&fenflfc short- term subsidized jtSfs and* are underrepre- 
$ented i^JLocal classroo^B^aining anc^, even more so, in OJT. According to 
regression eolations measWing the relationships between the emphasis grime' 
* sponsors pladed on classroom #rairi1ng in^fiscal 1980 and their unemployment 
rates and youth shares* primes with significantly above average tinem- 
» ^^^ployment rates or significantly above average youth shares' gave marginally 
-lower priority to classroom * training* but thes* twe- factors alone, ex- 
plained little of the variability '1n classroom training emphases. Neither 
s did they hav£ rouch relationship to, nor explain much of the variability in, 
relative OJT emphases or the priorities placed on classroom training and * 
on-the-job *vs. work experience. To the degree a relationship existed, 
. '* priipe sponsors with higher unemployment rates tended to undertake more OJT 
aqd morfe total, trainlpg (hence less work experience) than those with lower 
unemployment. By/ the same token, the unit costs of OJT and classroom 
training wefe only marginally related to unemployment rates or youth 
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shtfres. vPrime sponsors with high unemployment rates did not have to pay 
substantially more to actess'jobs through OJT, and the duration or in- 
tensity of classroom training as reflected in the cost per participant, • was 
riot substantially greater in high unemployment areas, nor substantially 
lower when more youth were served. 

The type -of governmental unit making the local decision, its size ^nd 
regional location affected service mix and outcome patterns. Smaller prime 
sponsors with 4 a labor force of less thSTn 200,000 and state government 
sponsors were more likely to emphasize OJT, controlling for the4r differing 1 
unemployilfent rates and yputh shares. Smaller primes (100,000 or less labor 
force) and :the large cities (500,000 or more labor force) were more likely 
•to emphasize classroom training, while states were less likely % to use this* 
approach. The training shares of Title IIBC expenditures were lowest for 
prime sponsors Jn the South and Northwest. 'The costs per participant in 
_c1assroom training were highest in large cities, counties and consortia, 
reflecting cost-of-living differences probably ^s much as intensity 
, differences. OJT costs were lowest for the smallest prime sponsors and for 
swte\. Prime sponsors which placed a heavy emphasis on training under 
Title \IJBC also * emphasized training under their structural public service 
employment and youth programs. # ' 

Differences in rparticipant mix^ancj in economic condi tions were much 
'more powerful in explaining the v&Ubility in outcomes than the vari- 
ability in training emphases and costs. Differences in participant mix 
(age distribution, race, sex, and welfare recipient shares), differences in 
area conditions (unemployment rates, economic growth rates and quit rates) 
and differences th activities (on-the-job and cl^room training shares,, 
average lengths of stay and costs per etuullee)/ explained almost two- 
fifths^ of the variance in fiscal 1980 plac^ient rates of prime sponsors. 
Among these factors, the activities dimensions had the least impact. A 
larger OJTplhare contributed to higher /placement rates but a standard 
deviation increase in the OJT share was Associated with less, t^n a fifth 
of a s-tandard deviation increase in^ttte placement rate. In contrast, a 
Standard deviation increase in tfce unemployment rate was related to a 
standard deviation decrease in the placement rate. Yet the^fact remains 
that the placement success of a prime sponsor was not foreordained by 
participant characteristics, economic conditions or Service patterns. 
Three-fifths of the variance in placement rates was not explaTTied .even by 
the most detailed regression equations, suggesting that management of and 
priority on placement at the local level had much to do with prime 
sponsors 1 relative placement success, 

The Worm's ,Eye Vi*w 

From the prime sponsor's perspective, the benefits of cl 
training vs. work experience are not as apparent as the national 
studies would suggest. Prime sponsors do not undertake long-term follow- 
-*p, nor do they attempt to secure comparison groups in ord6r to measure net 
impacts. They focus-, instead, on short-term outcomes and participant gains 
from entry to ,exit. Irttiiediately at exit from CETA, the employment rates 
for 1976 work experience participants were higher than for classroom 
trainees (52 compared with 29 percent). At the three-month follow-up, the 




differential was still in favor of work experience (52 to*'46 percent). 
Even though the work experience group -was more likely to be employed a 
month before entry, Its. gains from entry to exit' were significantly greater 
than for classroom trainees, and from entry t.o three-month post-termination, 
they were about the same. Work experience is also shorter and less costly 
per person year, so that within a given local allocation more people carr be - 
served by the work approach. - At the same time, the local public gets back 
a Useful social* product and -locally-financed transfer payments may be' 
reduced during the pdrlod of participation, since wa*ges offset welfare 
benefits while allowances jdo. not. Mn other ,gprds, the benefit-cost 
calculus is different at the local level, and empTHsis op work experience 
\& understandable even if. it does -not maximize the net post-program 
effMngs Impacts from employment and training investments. 
• ' * ' ' " «- ' • j - ' 

Likewise, the case for long-duration trairrfng is no-t as compelling 
from the local perspective. ■ Ln the .first quarter after termination, the 
percent of time employed for second baff fiscal 1975 classroap trainees who' 
stayed between half a year and a year was 45 percent, compared to 43 
percent for those staying 3Q to 90 days, the differential was 57 vs. 47 
percent over* the entire post termination year and 56 vs. 54 percent in the 
second post-termi nation year. In other .words, a 90 day follow-up—the 
longest which prime sponsors usually undertake— would not show the greater 
relative gains made' by the longer-term trainees. Based on;prime sponsor 
placement rates for trainees of varying lengths of stay, and. assuming costs 
proportional to" length of- stay, the cost per placement recced by the 
prime sponsor for the one -to two month training would be three-tenths that 
of training activities of over half ..a year's duration. It is not sur- 
prising that-shorter training is emphasized. » 




'Local decisions . are based", to a .large extent, on management— Tn- 
' formation gathered and processed according . to a uniform system of 
definitions and reports required /by *he Department of Labor ' This 
management information system has serious deficiencies. The descriptors of. 
employment and training *activ4tiqs,. are too broad.. The intensity and cost 
of treatments for specific participants and .participant groups cannot be 
determined. Only CETA costs are tracked; offsets fron income maintenance 
'programs or other funding sources -cannot be identified, so that the public 
expenditure" for treatment may exceed the CETA expenditure. The laundry 
list of participant characteristics* which are gathered, once aggregated, 
provide little sense of the emolayablHty of^ participants. Outcomes are 
'difficult to interpret since positive /tdrmirftftlon is. defined inclusively 
and placements are not considered - relative to the types of training 
provided. Like -all accounting systems, there are also loopholes; official 
termination raay^not occur .for three months or more after the receipt -of 
really substafttlvex services. The information. ■ produced is not just 
Inaccurate; itVl^jilsTgairfng. Because the MIS leaves substantial latitude 
for creaming", and because service. Intensity '-is not measured, low cost, 
limited Instensity services which are targeted for., the most employable 
"• among participants and which will maximize ■ immediate outcomes, are en- 
couraged whenever budgets are tight or placement emphasized Multi-step, 
Intensive Investments" for persons most in need are> discouraged. 

Even if prime sponsors could measure net Impacts and the benefits and 
costs of alternate local 'interventions for different participant groups, 

• * 
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even if inanagement information v accurately described and did not bias 
• their actions and outcomes; rational 'decisionmaking at the local level 
would -be^ almost impossible .becatfse of" the. instability and uncertainty 4 in 
federal budgeting and policymaking. CETA has experienced dramatic 
fluctuations *in overall funding, but these Shifts have been exacerbated at 
the local level by an allocation formula which alters .the relative shades, 
among prime sponsors from year to year. Congress almost never appropriates 
the money on time* Every year there is a new program or new empha§j£^om 
the federal' level. The best talent; iti the private sector could notf/sin 
a*id marfage effectively under similar circumstances* Prime sponsors rekjfand 
as best they can by emphasizing the* simplest short-term interventions which 
can be phased up or down rapidly. Most focus on the short-run and on 
crisis management rather than long-term institution building and system 
development. Uncertainty and volatility are, without questi6n, the primary 
'causes of CETA's management and delivery problems. v 

# 

Th6 Federal Presence 

•The prime sponsors operate within the framework of federal regulations 
and federal oversight. The - "feds"' review and approve the activity plans 
prepared each year by, prime sponsors, monitor performance, indicators each 
quarter', and conduct a top-to-bottom review a£ the end -of the year. * 

While the feds seek to achieve year-to-year improvements in placement 
rates and unit costs in negotiating plans, prime sponsors may justify 
exceptions in the plan or raay # see* modifications' . during the year. 
Apparently, there is not too much torque in this" review process. The 
planned Jifle IIBC placement rate approved for fiscal 1980, after the 
modification process had occurred-, was below the level in fiscal 1979 and 
only 1 percentage point above th£ level in fiscal 1978. The variances in 
planned' placement rates, training shares, and projected costs were almost 
the same as* the varices «j n the urates, shares, and costs realized in 
fiscal 1980. 

The end-ofrthe year performance review is a ritual paper exercise with 
minimal consequences. Prime sponsors are r^ted as e k ither eligible for 
immediate funding, as needing corrective actions over the next year, or as 
having serious problems that must J^salved before funding. But deniaKof 
funds almost never occurs,, since it would otean termination for. active 
participants. Instead, the feds negotiate corrective actions and give 
conditional approvals, which frequently continue for year after year. Even 
if the "stick" were a meaningful threat, the quality of training is given 
minimal weight in the "assessment * and no prime sponsor in 1980 received a 
serious problem rating under IIBC- because of deficient training. Process 
issues 'Such as equal opportunity •enforcement and monitoring procedures have 
received greater priority than measured performance, Even though outcomes 
will be increasingly stressed in future reviews, the shortcomings of the 
management information system will never permit accurate .judgments about 
local performance which would justify stern penalties. Tq -date, however, 
the annual reviews have had little or no effect on the amount of CETA Tocal- 
training or its quality. • 
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Ae federal regulations do not preclude long-term training. The 
.guidelines' concerning the appropriate length of training sifggest that six 
months is the minimum necessary training, period for -almost any occupation 
in* "which classroom or on-the-job training occurs under CETA, and even in u 
these oases there is a presupposition of basic competencies which are 
frequently lacking among CETA participants and which' would require extra 
tim§ in addition to the vocational preparation. The two and one-half year 
limit on classroom training cannot be considered much of an impediment 
since less., than one percent of -fiscal 1977 classroom training .entrants 
stayed in CETA for more than 4S0 -days. 

The regulations' do limit • on-the-j#b training. Quite- simply, the 
payments to the employers do not compensate for the risk in hiring someone 
of less certain qual i fications *and the paperwork involved. While prime 
sponsors have varying success in securing employer cooperation, even the 
most successful- have marketing difficulties. If 00T shares under Title 
IIBC were increased^ a standard deviation, i.e., to a lev^l now achieved 
by the best one^sixth of prime sponsors, opportunities would still be 
available for Vess 1 than a fifth of participants. Experiments with varyifig 
subsidy levels land formats Jiave demonstrated that employers are responsive 
"to the level ' of reimbursement, and that th.e response rate escalates when 
the participant is payrolled from CETA for a try-out period rather than 
hired first by the employer. This is the only way most will give a chance 



to the more disadvantaged among CETA participants. / In sites wher.e the 
V. .try-out approach was utilized fo\ dropout youth alid for disadvantaged 
X students, OJT opportunities for even these hardest-to-employ groups- 
\ expanded many fold." 

\ The federal measures which most affect the level and duration of 
'classroom training- are the supplemental vocational education set-aside 
percent of Title IIBC funds), the legislatively mandated training re- 
quirement under public service employment (15. percent of Title IIDPSE 
expenditures in fiscal 1980), and special-purpose initiatives such as the 
Skills. Training Improvement Program (STIP) and HIRE, which provided funds 

* for classroom training and on-the-job training respectively, but only to 
those prime sponsors who could use the money and meet requirements. The 

' ' »* increase in the vocational education set-aside from 5 to 6 percent in the 
1978 amendments, the' phase-up of the STIP program, -and the PSE training 

• reauirements, accounted- for most of ■ the . increase ' in local classroom 
training activity between fiscal 1977 and fiscal 1979. The Private Sector 
Initiative Program which established local Private Industry Councils (PICs) 
and set aside funds for private-sector oriented activities also increased 
the share of funds going to training, &imt>Yy because wor/ experience was 
intended as a lajst resort for the funds allocated for PICs. ^PICs have not 
had an easier time marketing OJT than prime sponsors, and, hence, have 
turned to classroom training and transition services. The expectations 
that business participation in decisionmaking and the intermediation or a 
business-Oriented local group in the delivery process would make OJT more 
attractive placement easier, and employer cooperation much* more likely, 
were unquestionably exaggerated. «€s may do Marginally better than prime 
sponsors, and the increment may be worth th,e cost, but more fundamental 
changes in policies and practices will be necessary to improve the 
effectiveness of focal prdgrams in private sector placement. 
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An Alternative Approach— The Lessons, fry Job Corps 

The Job Corps, operating under nation^ direction and drawing par- 
ticipants from all areas of the country, offers several important Jefsons 
for the design and management Qf training activities^ f • 

First, Job Corps is the only< CETA activHy which invests substantially 
in the "hardest of the hard-core." The (demography of Dob Corps par- 
ticipants has changed hardly at all over v the years and the Jeg^islativ* • 
stipulation of services has thwarted the attempts by "budget cutters and « * 
critics of intensive investments to trim the sinew and bone, rather than . 
the fat, from the program. To achieve similar targeting and intensive 
investments under local pograms, it +5' probably necessary tp specify both 
service mix and the eligibility focus in the law and regulations, and to 
shift more responsibility to the national or. perhaps state level; rather 
than locally, where there are so many pressures to bot\) dilute 'service 
intensity or to "cream* whenever significant opportunities are provide*. 

.Second, the residential dimension/of Job Corps is a critical element. 
The 0 program draws individuals from areas of greatest -need—usual ly where ' 
institutions are overburdened or nonexhtant— and provides exposure to ' 
al ternatives _aad a developmental opportunity. The number cff intercity*"^* . 
moves for job-related reasons are more tiwm twice as high for Job Corps 
participants as for controls in the first year and a half after termina- 
tion. Job Corps is the only CETA" program which is not localized. Most 
"national" programs funded under Title III of CETA preside extra service 4 
and delivery options which augment Jocal ^activities but involve nether 
recruitment from multiple prime 'sensors nor. mobility of participants. 

Third, the Job Corfes, management approach is unique. Three-fifths at 
Job Corps centers are operated .on a contract basis by private corporations 
or nonprofit organizations. 'Competition provides options. Where a 
contractor performs pooHy, another can be selected. In contrast, it is 
extremely difficult to suspend decisionmaking and management authority of a 
local government unit. 'It is particularly difficult to fire the local 
bureaucracies directing the programs. And where the same government units 
are responsible for both decisionmaking and management, they are likely .to 
choose the Approaches which are easiest or safest to manage, rather than 
wh^t may be best for participants. Private sector management pei* se'is not l x 
necessarily more effective— at least this rhas .not ^een the case in Job \ 
Corps, where nonprofit and public managers of contract penters have done as 
well as private corporations— but the competition prodded by the contract . 
approach, the flexibility to hire and fire, the separation of policymaking *' 
and program management, have all proved beneficial. Where private or 
nonprofit contractors operate in multiple sites, there^are economies of 
scale-and the potential for specialization of staff and standardization of v 
management approaches. The annual budgets are larger for^some' contractor- 
managed centers than for many prime sponsors, and the provision of 
comprehensive* services for the severely disadvantaged is much more 
challenging. Contracting for the management of local programs 1s an option 
which should certainly be considered where local public sector management 
has proved deficient. 
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Fourth, Job Corps offers a complete spectrum of opportunities ranging 
from special aid to the. learning disabled all the way to' col lege options 
for Corpsmembers who advance rapidly, from vocational training in jani- 
torial work for persons unable to perform any other jobs to multi-year 
training are- computer customer engineers. If individuals cannot be served 
appropriately at one center, they can be moved to a component at another 
Instruction is individualized and self-paced. Achievements are recorded 
and rewarded. The standardized educational programs are based around a 
diagnostic, prescriptive a&d progress measurement system. Most available 
public and private sector materials have been screened and cross-referenced 
to this, system, so that there are a number of options to suit the interests 
and 'needs of each individual. Likewise, occupational training unstruc- 
tured around competency-oriented skill and knowledge hierarchies for each 
vocation, with recording of progress for each trainee. In al 1 Job \Corps , 
offerings, then, enrqllees are placed according to ability or interest, can 
advance as rapidly -as possible, can be rewarded for measured accomplish- 
ments land can competeVor advanced opportunities .available within -the 
system \>ased on performance within the system. This approach is in marked 
contrast to local CETA programs which offer "one-shot" treatment in most 
cases, with few incentives for performance, no uniform records of achieve- 
ment, 'and limited opportunities for "quantum leaps." 

Fifth, all activities in Job cirps* operate under detailed national 
standards dictating minimum qualitative and quantitative inputs. On-site 
reviews can, therefore, assure that input standards are met. The use of a 
standardized competency assessment and progress systems for the vocational 
and educational components allows comparison across centers. With the same- 
essential mix of services from center to center, enrollee surveys can be 
and are used to identify potential problems in components. ^ Most criti- 
cally, <w1tti costs negotiated and itemized by detailed component, .and with 
components relatively standardized, outcomes relative to national norms can 
be used to assess performance. The poor performing center operators have 
few excuses, and hence low performers are subject to greater pressures and 
are likely to improve over time. Because the service mix and intensity of 
local CETA operations is so variable and because there ate no qualitative 
standards, it is difficult to get the same torque on prime sponsors with 
the CETA performance measurement system. 

\ Sixth, recruitment and placement are the weak links of na'tionally- 
dlfected programs such as Job Corps, and they require more attention. Job 
Corps .recruits through its own system of contractors, primarily the state 
Employment Services. Few jjrime sponsors, use Job Corps as a treatment 
alternative on a regular basis. Some enrol lees, could be better served in 
local programs, while many particip/nts in local CETA activities .should be 
in Job Corps\ Job Corps also has its own largely separate placement system 
that works inVgetting completers into jobs, but does not h«lp dropouts and 
partial completers for the most part, in contrast to local classroom 
training where placement is more often provided to participants whatever 
their duration ofstay. As a result, Twny Corpsmembers have depressed 
earnings during the first month or so after termination .even though they 
eventually break even or surpass like nonparticipJTnts. This transition 
couU be eased if local prime sponsors had the responsibility of placing 
individuals sent off to Job Corps for training and subsequently returning 
to the locality without a job, and if they were notified immediately or 
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even before scheduled exit. In other words, local activities must be 
bettfer linked with . nationally-operated programs. They must begin t<> 
operate, in tandem ratWr than in isolatidn. ' 

•' V . 

An Assessment of Operational Experience j ^ 

All the -facts and' figures on .training and its impacts reduced to some 
rather simpler conclusions: CETA (or its successor) should , put more 
emphasis on training, the durationlof classroom training should be longer, 
'and on-the-job 'training opportunities should be expanded. Placement 
efforts should go hand-in-hand with training, with an emphasis on pairing 
training-related- jobs. Competency attainment should be pressed and 
performance standards maintained^ for participants. Career-oriented 
opportunities should be available far those who, prove themselves in the 
systan. * 

The CETA system is not now designed nor managed to achieve these ends. 
T^s is a statement of fact,-no£ a critique. CETA's mission over the last 
decade has been, first 'and fohemost, to create jobs, ^wb-ich was probably 
appropriate as the economy strained to absorb the evervincreasing numbers 
of yoi^th and, female labor force participants. Evide^c^ in support of new 
missions and approaches' has not been available until recently. The decline, 
in labor force entrants which will provide the imperative for change is 
only begirming to occur. Jfetif past patterns are justified, they also 
offer clues concerning the changes in polioy and practice most likely to 
move the system along the paths which are, in light of new evidence and 
emerging labor market trends, now more appropriate. 

♦ Decentralization and decategorization were initiated under CETA the 
t>elief that ^decisions about services, delivery ' agents and participants 
could best be made at the local level in response to local conditions. ■ 
Diversity was both expected and desired., A planning system and procedural 
rules were fprmalized' to assure a fair and reasoned set of decisions, 
placing primary reliance on an analysis of labor market conditions as a 
guide to local .decisions, li would be expected, then, that areas with 
similar economic' conditions or similar target groups would tend to adopt 
similar choices among intervention alternatives, Recognizing the crudeness 
of area data as wel] a£ participant, service mi* and outcome measures, it 
is surprising that the service patterns, which vary so markedly among prtme' 
sponsors, bear little relation to either area unemployment rates—the 
primary consideration in planning and allocation— or to the proportion of 
youth served— the participant mix factor expected to have the. largest 
impact on the choice of local service strategies. The findings discount 
the most common ^xcuses of prime sponsors, i.e;,. that training does not 
occur because .tre M feds M force too many youth to be served, • that below 
average OJT enrollments are necessitated by high unemployment, or, that 
placement rates cannot be improved because of the , participant mix or area 
conditions. Decisions are more determined bv the structure of th^ 
decisionmaking unit, its size, .and the historical approaches prevailiqg in 
different, regions. * * > v 



Because of . the difficulty in pinning down activities, services,' or 
outcomes, much less their interrelationships, performance monitoring t\as 
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been basically, a ritual exercise. WherXthe diversity is so great because 
of looaT flexibility and the lack of federal standards, it is difficult to 
second-guess any local decision or to jtidde local outcomes. Unlike Job 
Corps, /where one cente"r is very muchlvlte^anotber, . and the activities are 
defined by a set of detailed requ iremerfts for each element, the descriptors 
for local activities which are used in the federal ly-mandated. management 
."information system are .not very specific- and the content standards for 
activities are almost nonexistent. "-Classroom training, even with a 
single prime sponsor, may range from a few hours of motivational and 
character development activities to full-time occupational training for 
over a year. Within even the broad descriptor categories, there is no 
identification of the types of participants or the outcomes. The outcome 
measures are also so vague that they tell very little about performance; it 
is doubtful whether a "positive termination" really means anything and 
impossible to tell whether a "placement" is training related. Without the 
ability .to measure what activities are occuring, without standards about 
what should, as a minimum, go into each of these activities and without 
outcome measuces available by,, characteristic of participants and services 
received, it is impossible to make judgments about whether the activities 
are adequate or the outcomes appropriate. Hence, "the federal oversight 
system focuses neither on inputs and their quality, nor on outputs and 
their meaningfulness, but rather on processes. Acceptable processes do not 
quarantee (and in fact may not even promote) wise) decisions or positive 
results For instance, the summer programs operated by prime sponsors were 
accepted until the last few years - as long as plans were filed and JM 
participants and expenditures counted.. Yet -inadequate worksite activities, 
poor supervision, and slack worksite, standards' were found in recurring 
assessments by the General Accounting . Office. Beginning in 1973 the. 
Department of Labor began to specify standards about what was required in 
worksites, provided models, demanded specification of activities in 
worksite agreements,* but more critically, used these ^standards and 
agreements as the basis for massively expanded on-site monitoring. There 
were substantfal improvements in the quality of^Worksite activities as a 
result- The improvements- were documented by further site visits by the GAO 
and the Department of Labor's Inspector General, but were w. more visible 
in the management information collected by the Department of Labor than 
were the earlier shortcomings. In fact, unit costs rose . noticeably as a 
result of increased management and monitoring efforts and the enrichment of 
worksite activities. 2/ 

In a- system which focuses on aggregates, and emphasizes quantity oyer 
quality, there is, little incentive for the prime sponsor to develop high 
quality, intensive' components. Since such components would serve only a 
small proportion of participants, their effectiveness would; be completely 
hidden in a mass of numbers' under the current management information 
system Despite the cumbersome paperwork requirements on local systems, 
the management information system^loes not collect and report the ri£ht 
information jjeeded to*upport local, or federal management, or to promote 
either long-term .training or the progression of individuals- in an orderly 
way through local • systems. 

The boogeyman of -the heavy-handed federal government Squelching local 
creativity and dictating decision/ turns oufto be a pussycat. There is. no 
evidence that the federal regulations or the .federal oversight restrict the 



amount or duration *f classroom training, undertaken by prime sponsors. The 
law clearly allows for long training courses and urges 'targeting to those 
most in need io< the eligible population. It is primarily local pressures,, 
habit and -administrative expediency -which result in the broadest dis- 
• tribution of limited resources. Everyone wantfs more OJT, and federal 
.oversight is certainly not the reason many prime sponsors db so little. It 
is simply too difficult tcf market to employers. 

« 

Yet if the federal presence -is largely neutral concerning the exercise 
/ of local discretion over activity- mix, intensity and targeting, the 
oversight is not benign. It focuses attention on ritual < processes while 
providing no direction as to what is Jmporta/tt. If the feds cannot orxlo 
npt say what works or what'the standards shoultl be, nor do they review 
quality, neittjej^can the local decisionmakers when dealing with politically 
connected Total delivery agents. Why create new training i£s€i tutions or 
approaches, when listing deliverers are clamorirtg for supporfSnd there are' 
no incentives and%fty performance or impact standards for justifying 
alternatives? Why concentrate resources when low costs and services for 
more participants^ are favored by both- local politicians and accepted by 
federal monitors' as an indication of efficiency. It takes all the 
ingenuity and resources 4 available to the prime sponsor to avoid the process 
pitfalls that wil 1 be scrutinized in federal review, and to generate the 
plans and modifications required by the feds even though they have little 
to do with operational realities. 

The basic issue, however, 'is whether decisionmaking should be 
loctflized. A rational local decisionmaker conscientiously assessing 
placement rates, costs and three month follow-up results might rationally 
decide to emphasize work experience, or to put ten participants through 
4-week training rather than offer one participant 40 weeks of training. 
From the local viewpoint, the effectiveness differentials do not square 
with those estimated by the^ivory tower" national impact studies. Since 
the most rational decision from a local perspective is also t*e most 
expedient, all the better! If residents must be placed only in local jobs, 
and if these are scarce, the training options or payoffs may be limited so 
that job creation and short training for menial positions are the best al- 
ternatives. It is not a condemnation of the quality of local, decision- 
makers' to suggest that they may not know best in their limited context, and 
/that it may* not/oe\best to limit the decisionmaking context tcKthe local 
area. 

- More classroom training, can. be accomplished by expanding the state 
set-aside for vocational education, categorizing resources for training as 
in PSIP, requiring training under work experience as in PSE, or overlaying 
a competitively-funded program such as STIP. Longer training can be 
accomplished by.durationr specifications for these earmarked and extra 
dollars, by. emphasis from the federal level, "and by the use of management 
information system descriptors^ that identify costs for specific types and 
intensitie*—ijof services so that false economies are not achieved by 
shifting to less intensive activities within broad service categories. 
Marginally ntore OJT can be accomplished by guidelines, set 7 asides or 
competitive funding to areas able to move OJT dollars, but the real answer 
1s to change the formula *to provide' for a "try-out" period before a hiring 
decision or training contract is signed with the employer. 



These actions would focus fede/al poliqy, but 'Would not represenf a 
reduction in local 'control, sinde there are 'already! copious set-asides, 
categorical titles, minimum spending requirements and the like. The key is 
to align these requirements so that they achieve a coherent poJWry and 
provide clear guidance. . x 'V \ 

The real issuej;' then, is whether a consistent, national policy can be 
developed and sustained* Currently the local CET/fsystem tries to respond 
to ever-changjng priori ties, .and make the most rational decisions based on 
the evfdence at hand, but the directions are not clear and the locus of 
decisionmaking inappropriate. The answer is not a new program model , or 
more vigorous performance monitoring, or redistribution of decisionmaking 
authority, although all these steps may be required. The key is, instead, 
to determine at the national level what we are trying to achieve with 
employment and training efforts, to set long-range goals, and to choose the 
next steps that will, with the least rupture to the present system, move it 
in these directions. \ 
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, * _ SECTION 4. ^ * 

• THE UNDERLYING IS6UES 

The most basic issues' underlying employment and training policies aV*e 
* rarely broached, and some^ba'sic tenets have been accepted without question 
since the emergence of manpower programs on a major scale' in the mid-1960s. 
B.ecause »of cumulative changes, substantially different prospects for the 
future, ar\d the current Vetrenctynent and uncertainty, it is critical that 
these issues and postulates be reexamined. 

At the inception of manpower programs, our nation's income maintenance 
system, left much '.to. be desired. % Although many persons in need may still 
fall through the "safety nets," there has been dramatic improvement in the 
scale and scope of cash and in-kind aid. Where major gaps existed in the 
past, particularly in .aiding the, working poor, these have been partially 
bridged- by food stamps, earned income* tax credits, increased work in- 
centives under welfare, expanded coverage and benefit levels under un- 
employment insurance as well as boosts in the riinimum wage. For instance, 
amorig the 5.5 million full-year labor force participants in 1980 whose 
earnings, combined with those of other family workers, were below the 
poverty level, 2.5 million were lifted out of poverty by receipt of 
transfers and other income, and the .average poverty deficit was reduced by 
an ' eighth for those remaining below poverty. 3/ Wage and allowance 
policies under employment and training programs need to be reassessed in, 
light of these changes. 

There'fias been a significant reduction since the 1960s in T&or market 
discrimination, making it possible for minorities with skills and cre- 
dentials to compete on much more ,even terms than in^ the past.^<I^ere is 
also less discrimination in mainstream institutions such as coTTeges, 
po.st-seconda ry schools and the apprenticeship system. To the degree 
minorities can reaCh these entry doers with the required abilities and Cre- 
dentials, they have much more squal . access. Since action has now become 
less affirmative, deficits 1n preparation due to limited prior oppor- 
tunities must be ovecome 1f further progress is to be achieved. Tra- 
ditionally, 'employment and training programs have served as battering rams, 
or else have offered separate training In separate , institutions. More 
emphasis may be needed on providing substantive skills and credentials so 
that the less employable can take advantage of increased mainstrearp 
opportunities, > * 

When manpower programs emerged * the Institutional 1nf r a struct uipe was 
quite limited. There were few community- and neighborhood-based (Organi- 
zations representing those 1n" need.- Primary emphasis was placed on 
building Institutional capacity and diversity. Likewise, to the extent 
mainstream Institutions had previously Ignorfed the disadvantaged and their 
spec 1al 4 needs, the programs h^d Institutional ch4oge^1ss1tfns. Practicing 
what was preached, primary emphasis was placed on equal opportunity 
employment of women and minorities 1n the.-mangement and delivery jobs 1n 
the manpower growth Industry. Now, with a wealth of cpmmunlty Institutions 
established, much Institutional change achieved, and employment and 
training programs, a deeTlning Industry, 1t 1s neither appropriate, nor 
possible to give these goals the same priority as In the past, although 
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they should certainty not be abandoned. Likewise, when resources were 
plentiful, a "1 ive-and-let-live" attitude prevailed among different 
rrjsti tut ions'. Reductions in. funding will necessarily increase friction'as 
-each interest seeks to protect its own riee^bowl. Unless there is a clear 
sense of goals and objectives, institutional leverage and political power,- 
rather than the needs of those being served, will dictate the relative, 
burdens of retrenchment. 

.Though retrenchment exacerbates tensions and debate, it occurred 
because the consensus in support of employment ,and training policy. had 
already ruptured^. By the close of the 1970s, the notion of an active 
manpower policy—with countercyclical job creati()n efforts built on, a 
stable base of structural ' employment and training ' activi ties--was 
undermined by the evidence- of serious operational difficulties but even 
greater . political liabilities related to large-scale job creation. 
Continually changed policy thrusts and overreact! ons to each perceived 
problem had, produced a conptelT system, difficult to understand and almost 
impossible to administer because of the intricate procedures implemented to 
achieve contradictory objectives. ( The panaceas had all been tried with 
little effect. For instance, CETA was initiated as a block grant approach, 
promising that decentralization and decategorization would improve the 
quality of .services. Yet most of the flaws of CETA which were highlighted 

'in the late 1970s were problems of misuse of local control made possible by 
the lack of effective federal oversight, not the problems >of too much 
central control.!' It is> ironfc tha^'^the strongest advocates of a block 
grant approach are also the most vociferous critics* of CETA'S failings* at 
the local level. A variety of mechanisms have been tried in an attempt to 

.increase private sector involvement, from tNe efforts of the National' 
Alliance of Business under the JOBS program to the creation of local 
Private Industry Councils. NAB worked for a while in the tight labor 
markets of the 1960s but its leverage soon dissipated. Some PICs hav# 
worked, most have not, but they certa.inly have not proved a savior of CETA. 
Federally-directed effoKs have been good in some cases and bad in others. 
Some states have effectively utilized Goyernors 1 grants to link $nd improve 
local activities; most have not. Metropolitan-wide activities have been 
encouraged with modest incentives for consortia, but performance has been 
disappointing to those who favor planning and delivery on a labor market 
basis. In other words, there are few untried ideas and hence little faitfu 
that organizational changes alone will make a major difference. 

TurrwruJ to the future, two major developments are 1 ikely. to sub- 
stantial lyjLiter the setting of employment and training activities. >The 
labor nwfflcets of the next .two decades will differ sharply from the 
prepfcrffng, two. The leveling off in female labor force participation and 
->tffe aging of the post-war babies into their prime working years will reduce 
the surfeit of menial workers while increasing competition for jnjd-cai*eer 
jobs. Labior market changgs should improve the potential effectiveness of 
training for persons of limited" employability, but they will require 
changes in approach. The diversified ^post-secondary ejjucation and training 
system that was developed in response to the post-war baby boom will face 
severely declining enrollments as this demographic cohort ages. While the 
ma i Stream system focused primarily on advantaged groups in the past, 
justifying the creation of a separate track for the disadvantaged, the 
system will no longer have" the luxury of such creaming.* There are, then, 
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fltysicaV. |frt=ihM^^^ avfc^able|phatvtJln be" tapped tol 

quality*t>f training *nd to IncfjRe' the training optior^s Tor*- J 
end of the labor queue. 

v These past, present* and future^ developments ^necessitate a reoon- , 
slcte^atlOnof sdtoe fundamental ' is suffes and assun^ticfns-^however painful this 
proce|(£, may be. First arid foremost! it is, necessary to decide on the ,basic 
Imsfons of employment tfnd training programs. Second, it must be de-* 
termined whether or to. what extent to .maiotain a separate remedial .system 
varying in approach and assumptions from mainstreari institutions. Third, 
the income- maintenance policies must be ^examined ajjd perhaps reconsti- 
tuted to reflect changes which have occurred! Fourth, a determination must 
d 'be made whether to continue spreading resources, broadly among' clients or to 
try to concentrate on^fewer individuals in orde/ to prepare them to-compete 
more equally, for available employment and higher education opportunities, 
finally, 'there must be'a recognition of the limits as well as potentials 
for improvement in employment and training efforts., 

\ . Rethinking t# Missions _ ' , 

* -CJear deffrvition^af 'purpose* is the * fouTfda^tion .-of effective social 
4 * policy. A vast array of missions have been assigned to 'employment an<J, 

* « training activities. In some cas*es, these missions have . been cbntra.- 
dictory. * In- the absence of priorities, they "have alwfys competed for 
scarce^dollars and attention. • In simplest terms; it is unresolved whether 
manpower programs are addressirfg a cyclical rather than structural problem* 
whether they >a re targeted for' people <y for, places, and whether thejr aim 
is to provide ' pal liat1ves>atfier than cures. According to the legislative 
statement of purpose, CETA \is 'intended "to provide^ job 'treping and 
employment* opportunities' for 'economically disadvantaged, unemployed 

* * underemployed persons „wh v ich will' result ia an increase in their earnecF 
'^pJirrcome, fcrnT^to assur/ that trairring and' other services lead to„ maximum 

employment 'opportuni ti*e^Vand enhance self-sufficiency. Thfcse are f£ne 
/ " -words,' but too vague foVfederal or local policy formulation. ■ The jm- 
J- empVoyeji, underemployed, V -disadvantaged may be' suffering from either 
short-term or long-t^nn prpplems; and different sections 'of the law define 
eligibility in differ§j*£JIfays to difffrentg^te between the., structural ly - 
, * unemployed' and the cyclically unemployed. Increases Jhn earned income can 
be achieved through UemporaVy subsidized jobs, placement artd job access 
•strategies, remedial \bar«-a ids, or signif Icar^enhancement 1n individual 
skills ,and abilities. The gains may - reflect ^increased labor force par- % 

• tldpatlon, stabler employment, better'pay, occupational -mobility, or ji 
combination of all of these. The gains may be temporary, durable or efen 
cuniilattve. # fe ' 

* The relative Emphasis on structural and counteccycl leal . goal s has 
changed from yeaff to year, reflected 1n the violent fluctuations in funding* • 
levels for 'different activities. Between fiscal and 1£76, thQ 

Increase' 1n job creation expenditures (measured' 1n 4 constant *dol lars) 

• rtualfled 90 percent 9f the Cumulative Jj^rease since the beglnlng of the, , 
wlT on Poverty. Bfetwfeen 197?^and ^%lZ^Pt\\e Increase in a single year was 
again equal ' to * 90 perceqt* of the^curmJlatlve Increase 1n *fll preceding 
years. The "cbn^tant <to1lar declines 1n the -next two years erased three- 



fourths of this growth even though, the aggregate leveVpof unemployment 
hardly improved: At present, theVe is a general consensus that counter- 
cyclical-job creation ff wasteful , but public opinion changes Vapidly, and 
if these were a* sudden increase, in the^ unemployment rate, there would be» 
temptation to' reinstitute job-creatioiiPilternatives/ ^ • > ^ \ 

. , Such staggering fluctuations in funding and activity ray have ruptured 
the delivery system. Any private sector business doubling in size every • 
four' years would have growth pains, btit'if the product mix were sidRtan- 
tially altered each time without, warning, while the organizational ' struc- 
ture and accountfog procedures were cons^mtly changing, there is ho way it 
could perform effectively. This is what has been asked of the employment 
and training delivery system. ' /\ 

"However, growth and change are not the only problems,' There are parts 
of the system that are designed and operated as if addressing- -short-term 
problems, although structural problems c ar* supposed to be their objective, 
Resources are allocated according to relative unem^l^ment rates and, as a 
result, there* are dramatrc year-to*-year fluctuations in local activities 
even when the aggregate funding levels, do not change, and even though 
• structural problems *do not fluctuate significantly oyer the short-rurr in 
either abSw.V'+e or relative terms. Local prime sponsors are required to 
plan, contract, and deliver services on a .year-to-year basis. Unspent 
resources at the end of the year are subject to reallocation* 

This scenario affects all aspects of operations. It "leads to programs 
of the lowest xbmmon denominator—those with t,he least complexity that are 
extensions of existing efforts and which can be expanded or reduced withf 
little* problem. The 'interventions selected are short-tferm so'that they- can 
be surged and can have an immediate -impact. Such projects rarely consider 
multi-year or longer-term sequences for individual participants. Sequences 
could only be arranged by the prime sponsor by linking together separate 
acuities, but each of these has very uneven enrollment patterns dictated 
by annual . funding schedules. The staffing patterns are al.so affected. 
Only certain types of persons af*e willing ta live with the uncertainty oj\ 
can be.* found on *a moment's notice. Usually, they are uncredentiaTed, reagy 
to leave for ; other jobs ^ - underfill ni ng - stability of program deliver^. 
Final lyr the stop and go. pattern, and the annual .division of spoils among 
.^competing claimants, almost foreordains the . use of existing community 
resources rather than the development over time of -improved training 
.programs, since their continuity carmot be guaranteed. 

This approach to local CETA programs is in marked^lbrftfast to thajt for 
Job Corps. Each center is c6nsidered a federal investment with planned 
capital improvements over a multi-year period. CorjJsmembers constantly 

— u p g r ad e /t h e c e nt e rs through work activiti e s which teach voc ational skills. 
Job Corps operational contracts are for two years with the 'possibility of 
extension for another y^r if performance is adequate. In the expansion of 

- Job Corps in 1977- 19m careful attention was given to balancing, the 

* geographic distribution^of ' centers, building up capacity for serving 
special needs populations, rfnd diversify^ training by the establishment 

"of a range of advanced careef training offerings. This/was only possible' 

* because of the long-t.erm focus and stable "direction pf..the program. The 
best and n^st stable prime" sponsors also h*ve such a Tong-range institution 

/ 
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building focus, but this 1s despite rather than because of the, design of 
the planning aril funding system for local programs. • 

Perhaps even more ba^1c Is the fact that funds are v distributed to 
areaS accordfng to need. Jurisdictions with the fe'v^st jobs and with the 
largest shares of their populations *1n need get disproportionate funding, 
these areas, faced with massive job deficits, are least able to Inyest In 
the long-term because of the immediacy of problems and the burdens of 
•managing massive job creation activities; 'their developmental institutions 
are usually overburdened and the payoff of training is iib*t questionable 
because there are few jobs for those trained. In some oases, such prime 
sponsors have been unable to -spend their resources, In which' case the- 
dollars ,are real looted • to the better spenders, usually those whose 
problems are, less severe, or those whose activities are even less ambi- 
tious, and therefore easie r to mount. Resources allocated to sta tes ha ve 
generally beerTTedTsTr Touted to subareas based" on need. Suburban and .urban 
areas are offered mild encouragement to form consortia which will encompass 

* who# Tabor markets, but they are %then permitted to design activities which 
merCTy composite separate programs for separate residents rather than 
providing training and jobs where the opportunities are greatest (usually 
the suburban areas) for residents of the less affluent areas within the 
labor markets (usually the core cities). Finally, national programs other 
than Job Corps have generally been used to support community-based groups 

^-and unions in the delivery of localized servfces, diversifying offerings or 

* increasing equity, but rarely aiding in mobility or providing anything 
which could not be developed locally. In other words, allocation to places 
has taken precedence over the most effectiv^^rvices to people. National 
programs, consortia, state activities and refllocated funds should all be 
used to encourage .training and employment in areas where th'e opportunities 
are greatest for residents from areas where the opportunities are most 
limited. Instead of leaning against the wind, CETA has accepted, -perhaps 
exacerbated, the status quo by its strictly localized focus. 

CETA or its successor should be addressed exclusively to structural 
problems. It should be targeted to people not just places. It should aim 
to provide long-ten^ cures rather than short-term palliatives. Thus, the 
legislative purpose of CETA or its successor should be reformulated (1) to 
provide employment and employabili ty development activity' es for^ youth which 
will assure an equal qpportunity to gain .the .basic competencies* required 1n- 
the competitive \labor market; and (2) to provide adults suffering from 
persisting labor market- related hardship the training and other remedial 
services of adequate intensity, Equality and -duration to assure, as a 
minimum, the capacity for self-support, and .to,^ offer, as far as possible, 
opportunities for substantial career advancement \commensurate with in- 
dividual ability and commitment. ( \. 

TO achieve this purpose, Several fundamental changed wouljl be re- 
quired. It is not enough to merely abandon the job creation titles of CETA 
and to, continue with all the other requirements. Achievement of the 
structural mission requires realignment of the enitlre system incTuding 
planning, management Information, regulations, allocation formulae, 
eligibility rules, and most critically, fundiifg* stability; Uniform eli- 
gibility and allocation formulae are needed wfrich focus on economic hard- 
shiRt-the longer-term problems of^ndividuals rather than just their cur- 

^ ' '331 ' ■ . 
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rent status, and the structural problems of areas, not just their transient 
« unemployment difficulties. ' Employability plans for individuals would 
emphasize Tong-^term as well as x shprt*tenn aims, i.e., indicating the 
advanced opportunities for which they .might compete and the 4 performance 
standards ih the immediate o/ferings. whiClr would serve as the basis for 
this competition. The sequencing of program components, based on per- 
formance at each step, would be encouraged, "Opportunity tracks" of 
advanced training and career accejs opportunities would be "developed over 
*time and maintained with links ttrthe current short-term activities. _A11 
resources not allocated to, or .not spent by, local* arj^as would be used to 
provide opportunities for trailing and employment wherever these could most 
effectively be provided but reserved for persons from areas where the 
structural * problems are most severe. Aggregate -funding targets would b* 
established for the long-term, with two-year advanced funding facilitating 
a two-year planning and contracting cycle. * r - 



/ Hainst reaming % , 

Most of. our nation's formal training i\^«5ptided in post-secondary 
•schools and colleges. Public exfendi tures^or s^ponoclary, vocational/ and 
4 higher education were on the order of twe'iS^tifaes greater than the best 
w guess of privat^sector expenditures foF formal training in 1980, and over 
seventy times grater than CETA training outlays for the disadvantaged.. 

. The mainstream 'system of preparation for work bas\ several predominant 
features. First, J£ is a system which 'maintains standards at each level 
for the quantity and diversity as well. Is the quality of inputs. Second, 
,it also maintains standards for individual -prog rQftflc m through/ the system, 
witto minimum requirements for graduation{ J from any J^vfel, and more refined 
measures of performance that can be used in a&euteg qualifications for 
movement tor the next level. Third, the system TTsel f-contained*, with 
built-in ladders and pathways so that performance at dAe level determines 
-the probability and direction of transition to the *6xt. The payoffs. for 
-completing any given Jevel *nd the promise of -tt\e opportunities at the next 
provide motivation Tor* individual performance. * Fcfurth, the. system sorts- 
individuals so that, on average, those Who 4dy£nce arA better, -able/ to meet 
the requirements' of the next level than^htise Jhb do not. tfifth, there are 
a number of second chance optidns . ^Tcfi ars alternativef schools, less 
demanding Colleges or two-year institutions, in order *to aliow for the fact 
that the sorting doegFnot v#rk perfectly. Finally, the yStem provides 
credentials which are recognized in the Tabor market, and these credentials 
are supplemented by more detailed information about the institutions orkhe 
individuals performance in then wh^ah provides a further* basis for 
assessing ability*, » . 

Most of the problems jn this mainstream system are related to' devia- 
tions from these principles^-def iciently trained teachers, grade inflation 
and automatic promotion, unequal chances* oi advancement for persons of like 
* ability; sorting on the basis of factors nmrel a ted to performance, the lack 
of adequate second chance* options, and the resulting debasement of the 
diploma as a credential for judging pasttfnd potential performance. t . 
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The local training .and remediation system for those faili/ig in or 
failed by these mainstream^ institutions operates by a completely, different 
set of ^principles. Therfe ape^no system-wide specifications of course 
content or personnel qualifications. Expectations and measures of par- 
ticipant performance are mfnimal, and,.. strict /completion standards are the 
exception rather than the rule. For most* participants, the primary 
activity is prescribed at , entrance and is a single experience followed by 
termination./ Because there' afe no higher- level, opportunities within CETA 
allocated * on the basis of performance, within the system, arid because 
allowances often equal or exceed the starting salaries in potential jobs, 
there is little incentive . for the more able to work harder and accelerate 
learrting. Sorting is discouraged. Although early leavers tend to be the 
less employable amar)g trainees, the al lowance system encourages par- 
ticipants to remain ^training even when they are not performing, and the 
management information- system penalizes projects with high termination. 
Consequently^ - completion* of a C EIA-~train i ng p r og ram d oe s* - n o t mean much to- 
employers unless the training is secured from a mainstream institution with 
its own reputation and standards, or achievements of" participants are 
referenced to some outside credential standard such as the GED, 

Ther^are, several reasons why principles and practices of the remedial 
fsystepi are so divergent from those of mainstream institutions. One is 
ideology—the belief that individuals who have failed in or been failed by 
the schools and the labor market need success not reinforcement of previous 
failure. Sorting is resisted" on the grounds that identif ication* of 
"winners" also^ requires identification of "losers." Manpower programs 
emerged ia the 1960s as a "piece of the action" for institutions and 
individuals left out of the mainstream,, so that different principles were 
adopted^as a rationale for a separate system. Remedial training activities 
on* a major scale are only two decades old, and delivery personnel have not 
yet been professionalized and standards for local activities have not been 
.developed, as they were,, over time, in the more stable and mature Voca- 
tional education system. The uncertain financial support provided for 
remedial training, and tfie emphasis on day-to-day operations and "body 
counts," has discouraged the development of an JnSti tutionan infra- 
structure. ' Short-duration,* "one-shot" cburse-s are dictated by the 
planning, contracting and funding cycles* iocal- systems could not mature 
because of the frequent changes in policy, fluctuations in resources and 
'the harried^pace of growth^' 

With its principles so at variance with' those of mainstream insti- 
tutions,' the local training and remediation system has difficulty in 
establishing lirrkages. Only a portion of its participants can meet entry 
standards without remediation, but CETA's focus has traditionally been just 
thfs first remedial step. Courses may be purchased from local insti- 
tutions, but these often amount ,to a special, class for CETA enrol lees, 
frequently of shorter duration and with lower standards. 

Job Corps is the exception. '.It was designed to parallel and link with 
mainstream institutions. It has competency-bajed* vocational and educa- 
tional programs that document individual achieWient, with standards for 
progress* and completion- Job Corps "sorts" in that less than one of three 
entrants meets completion standards. Advanced career training components 
provide multiple options all the way up to enrollment^ in two-year and 
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four-year colleges, but only to Corpsmenbers who prove themselves in the 
system. Thys, when linkages with mainstream institutions are achieved, 
success in Job Corp* can be, and has been, rewarded. For instance, unions 
have agreed to apply apprenticeship standards in many of the Job Corpi 
training courses which lead to qualification for skilled craft jobs and ac- 
ceptance by employers. Similarly % vocational schools^ col leges an<} junior 
coljeges involved in advanced training have awarded credit for Job Corps 
educatiop and training. The problem is not on£ of design but of recog- 
nition. The Job Corps is relatively small and its centers are isolated, so 
that employers and insti tutions^may not be familiar with the Job Corps 
approach. ^ 

There is no conclusive evidence but no real doubt that participants in 
remedial programs are more likely to succeed in the labor market if they 
can be trained in mainstream .institutions and participate according to 
mainstream principles. ^AlmosY any employer wtll credit completion of a 
year's training "aT~a~To.ca1 ^munTty^cdTTege" or a recognized proprietary 
training institution higher than a year's training in a progr^ established 
by CETA. The CETA reference alone may have negative connotations, and a 
participant supported by CETA to go to a. local mainstream training insti- 
tution 4 might do better by drsguising this sponsorship. 

* ~Some doubt that CETA eligibles can effectively navigate in -the main- 
stream, but the evidence suggests that they can, wittt a little help. In 
May 1981, 1,800 of the 42,000 Job Corpsmembers were enrolled in post- 
secondary inTtTtut ions'. Over two-thirds of those who had been enrolled the 
previous year returned—a rate .equalling that of regular students in the 
institutions. These youth would, ,not have been' in college without this 
assistance. Less than half a percent of a comparison group for' 1977 Job 
Corps participants were in college in 19Z9. In a structured experiment to 
test a GI-Bill voucher approach as an'alternate treatment strategy for 
CETA-eligible youth, only half of the control group attended college the 
next year, compared to nine-tenths of those provided tuition and expenses, 
as well as counseling and other assistance. Among the experimental s, 
four-fifths of those who attended college were still enrolled through three 
semesters' compared with Qnly half of the controls who Originally matric- 
ulated. Jhose participants who were in the cohorts receiving educational 
and personal counseling had better' retention than those simply provided 
financial support. 4/ i - -* 

Some argue that mainstream insti tutions- will not serve the disad- 
vantaged, but there is no question that opportunities will be increasing. 
Unlike the 1970s when enrollment in two-year post-secondary institutions 
almost doubled from 2.2 to 4.2 million while «enrol lment in four-year 
institutions \ rose from 6.4 to 7.2 million, the^nrol lment in two-year 
institutions fill decline to 3.8 million by- 1988 unless there are changes 
in attendance patterns, while enrollments: in four-year colleges will 
decline" to 5.7 million. 5/ Excess capacity will generate increased 
interest from mainstream institutions. It is important to take advantage 
of these resources. * 

Congress has encouraged the us^of these .institutions through ah 
anphasis in the law on cooperation and Ijnkage. However, the real otfstaale 
is not the relational process, but the^ fundamental mismatch betwe&o-^the 
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principles of the' mainstream and remedial systems. In order ta -fully and 
effectively utilize mainstream institutions, CETA will have to 4*nng 
individuals up to normal entry standards, which, in turn, Kill require a 
two-tier approach, providing advanced- offerings but only to those who 
demonstrate the motivation and ability in the first tier and come up to 
standards. The system now focuses primarily on preparation for and place- 
ment in low level jobs without providing the more substantial opportunities 
which are possible and needed. TJie remedial system will be more acceptable 
to the private sector, and the credentials it. provides will yield more 
payoff, if it operates like mainstream institutions^, f 



Deemphasizing Income Maintenance 

Employment and training programs began their rapid expansion as part 
Sbf the War 1 on Poverty, and income maintenance has always been one of their 
primary objectives, even though the rhetoric has emphasized future earnings 
improvepents. • For classroom training, the transfers are clearly identi- 
fiable^ Allowances represent over two-fifths of the cost of local train- 
ing with trainees receiving the minimum wage for "hours of participation 
plus reimbursement for extra costs of participation. Unempl oycient in- 
surance recipients have their weekly benefit subtracted from this al- 
lowance. Welfare recipients receive $30 above their weekly welfare benefit 
plxis expenses, rather than an hourly allowance. The transfer is not so 
identifiable but still substantial in other activities. For on-the-job 
training, participants are usually paid the going wage for the entry job to 
whicfi they are assigned even though their productivity may be below 
average. It is difficult to estimate the gap between the productivity and 
learning rates of CETA trainees and other entry employees, although the 
assumption, stated in regulations, is that the OJT payment, usually half of 
the wage, covers this differential. In subsidized work programs, the dif- 
ference between the usual minimum wage paid and the productivity of 
enroflees represents income maintenance. For instance, for a variety of 
youth programs it is estimated that the work activities return between $.30 
ani$.70 worth of value aided for each dollar paid. 6/ The income transfer 
is, thus, between 30 and 70 percent of the wage 6111^* In some programs 
such as public service employment, where skilled But unemployed workers are 
hired, the value added may actually be higher than the wage p$id. On 
average, though, when work experience is provided to persons of limited 
employabili ty, there is an element of transfer. 

There are several justifications for these income maintenance 
elements. Training and work are constructive activities, returning future 
benefits in the first case and immediate benefits in the latter. From a 
social perspective, income transfers through training and wortr- are more 
fruitful, less expensive, and therefore more politically acceptable, than 
subsidization af idleness. Many trainees could not afford to participate 
or woul d not be interested unless thei r income £eeds were met. For 
classroom training, the use -of the minimum wage as an houcl^y al Iftwance 
makes training as attractive * as work (or even more attractive since al- 
lowances are not- taxed). Alio, minimum allowances and earning floors 
protect against erosion of competitive wage levels. 
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There 'are also several arguments against income maThtenance, at least 
as structured under current law and practice. More persons could receive 
•work or 'training if tlje income maintenance elements were reduced* The 
* allowances or wages are inherently inequitable, since opportunities are 
available for a small minority— 9f the poor who are then usually lifted far 
above the poverty threshold byJpartici pation. Where the cash benefits of 
training or work are more^ attractive than the options in the labor market, 
participation may be encouraged even though training is not desired or the 
experience is not needed. Likewise, -the differential may produce an 
incentive to remain in a program rather than to transition quickly into the 
labor market. When a minority of trainees participate only to get the 
income transfers, - it can detract from the quality of the training for 
others" Work experience requiring less than "a day's work for, a day's pay" 
may create unrealistic expectations* and complicate adjustment to the 
competitive labor market. Finally, a high allowance floor limits the 
resources and range for incentive mechanisms.' 

The evidence provides some perspectives on these issues. Individuals 
lacking the resources for minimal subsistence would siurely find successful 
participation difficult, and this absolute level of need is probably best 
defined by the poverty standard. As a result of eligibility requirements, 
almost all 'participants in classroom training have an annualized income 
over the last six months which is below the poverty threshold or 70 percent 
of the BLS lower living standard, or else they receive welfare. Their 
average annual poverty def ici t--i . e. , the amount needed to bring their 
incortie up to the poverty threshold (based 'on income recorded on CETA intake 
records, estimates of welfare benefits which are not counted in determining 
eligibility, family size at efitry and the poverty levels associated with 
these, size categories) was between $2000 and $2500 >in fiscal 1979. It 
would be even less if account were taken of the food stamps received by a 
fourth of participants (in fiscal 1979). 7/ A minimum wage allowance in 
1979 for 35 hours weekly of classroom training equalled an annual ized $5300 
in untaxed income, with up to another $1000 available for dependents. In 
other words, the allowance would be between two-fifths and half as l^arge if 
the aim were merely to assure all participants a subsistence (poverty^ 
standaj^cLof living during participation.. 

Granted that no one gets rich By enrolling in a training course, the 
issue remains whether the scarce resources. have been husbanded sufficiently 
or. divided equitably. Some people have t>een denied training because their 
income was barely above the poverty level; others a few dollars below the 
threshold enrolled and received allowances which moved them substantially 
above the poverty level. In the case of welfare recipients, .however, it is : 
assumed that the public assistance berrefits meet needs, even though these 
benefits are substantially below poverty levels in most states. Recipients 
are provided $30 per* week in addition to their normal benefit as an 
incentive to participate. Thus, a person from a family with exactly the 
same income jfrom sources other than publ ic . welfare would receive an 
allowance three or four times as large as tfje stipend to recipients. 

Does lesser income preclude the sdccessful participation of welfare 
recipients? Single parents who apply to CETA are more likely than others 
to be assigned vto classroom training (38 percent versus 30 percent in 
J980) f /--flFDC recipients stay longer in training (33 percent^ of 19*77 c>ass- 
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room trainees- who were recipient's stayed 180 days or more compared 'to 31 
percent of all participants), and have a dropout -r^ate only si ightly -above 
average (27 percent versus 24 percent for 1977 enrol les) despi teethe longer 
duration of their scheduled training. 8/ In other words, it floes not 
appear thfct the lack of the full hourly allowance is an impediment to 
participation, even for the group which has the greatest family responsi- 
bilities. - ^ 

Job Corps takes another approach. Its total transferi /^ere estimated 
at approximately $3000 per Corpsmember year in fiscal 1977, but the monthly 
allowance and readjustment beneif4t accounted for less than \ third of this 
total. The current allowance on entry is $40 per month, byt this rises to 
a*— high as $100 per month depending oh length (pf^ay>r as does the re- 
adjustment allowance which is available upon termination. Job Corps has 
been able to fill its centers, ^ven though it provides less cash in the 
pocket, because it offers a meaningful optio.n to what is available locally. 
The incentives are unquestionably one of the factors contributing to longer 
stay. * ^ 

If the allowance in local classroom training were reduced, by half, it 
would mean roughly a on&-fifth, reduction in per participant costs. 
Training programs might also economize by^registering participants for the 
welfare benefits to which they are entitled. One-sixth of classroom 
training entrants in fiscal 1980 were eligible but not^receiving* public 
assistance at application, and many more were ^igible for but not 
receiving food stamps. 9/ The preferred payment nwfHt 'be through an al- 
lowance, &ut the source of the funding might better be the income main- 
tenance urograms if the air^were to npartmize the amount of training with 
the scarce resources targeted for thfs purpose. Rational local, decision- 
makers wound 'prefer to avoid registration since they share in local welfare 
costs while the allowances are total ly ' funded by- the federal government. 
Likewise, they would prefer to pVace reciptefos in work experience, since 
the wages offset welfare payments while the allowances do not. 

The level of allowances obviously affects the payoff of training from 
a taxpayers perspective. Under the most reasonable assumptions^the 
taxpayer benefit-cost ratio for classroom training was estimated t6be .73 
for 1^76 participants. If allowances were reduced by half, the ratio would 
rise^to .91. Under more liberal assumptions attout the continuance of 
post-program gains, the higfrer estimate of the taxpayer benefit-cost ratio 
were near the breakeven poinfunder the current allowance approach, but 
wotrld rise-substantially above it 1f s al lowamces were paid up to the poverty 
level rather than on an hourly basi$. Allowances are not counted as costs 
in' social, benefit-cost calculations, sincje they are a transfer from 
nonparticipants" to participants, but the sanjg public expenditure would 
produce more social benefits if there were no allowance payment and more 
individuals could be served. > ^ 

The evidence that allowances attract and hoLd participants who have 
little desire for training is circumstantial. Therfc have .been no careful 
tests of alternative formulations, and the few unstipended activities have 
usually been short-term and in competition with stiperuJed approaches. 10/ 
However, the circumstantial evidence 1s compelling. Among fiscal 1976 
classroom trailing entrants, only 37 percent were employed 12 months prior 
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to entr^ and 20 percent ommomh before entry. With the allowance pro- 
viding a nfinimum wage income or an incentive supplement to welfare pay- 
ments, it 4s clear* that at least four-fiftns and probably more received a 
higher >ncorfe in-program than one month prior to entry, and at, least 
thtee-f ifths received- mbre than they had before any temporary problems were 
encountered. Likewise, the^post-program employments tes were 42 percent 
one month after termination rising to 54 percent one year later, i.e., 
nearly three-fifths received irtbre income during participation than they 
could and would immediately afterward, while nearly half received- more than 
they would one year later. 11/ It would certainly be' understandable if 
persons lingered in training and if delivery agents were reluctant to 
terminate participants with inadequate performance. 

> • * 
Tfie effectiveness of allowances structured as incentives, has not been 
tested, but certainly the logic is compelling. If each trainee in fiscal 
Y976 were provided ,a $100 bonus for finding immediate employment in a 
training related job, there would have been a "windfall" for the 42 percent 
securing employment without the bonus, but the $4200 for every 100 par- 
ticipants would have been more ^than offset if just one more of the 
remaining 58 per hundred got andkept a job, for one year at the average 
immediate post-program 'earnings of $6700. The economics are even greater 
if ^self -placement can substitute for institutional placement. For in- 
stance, Employment Service costs per placement averaged $160 in fiscal 
1980. The evidence of- the success of low-cost job search assistance 
suggests that this activity coupled with placement txJhuses c for classroom 
trainees could probably make a substantial difference ,1n placement rates 
and placement costs. OrT^he othe/ hand, incentives for staying only make 
rsense If there are completion standards and the bonus is based on com- 
petency attainment, not just ' staying. All incenti ve^need not be 
financial. If career training opportunities were allocated based on 
performance in short, basie-leveT training activities, a lower incentive^ 
bonus might be used because the Opportunity itself could provide moti-' 
va$ion. 

The savings to be realized by paying lower wages "to participants in 
work experience and 0JT are potentially substantial, but there are several 
issues which must be addressed. If work experience were targeted to those 
with no recent employment and with extremely limited skills, the principle 
of a learner's di fferential —which is already contained in the Fair Labor 
Standards Act— wou-ld • certainly make sense. If the work experience were 
structured as. training, then part of the payment (up to the level of output 
of the participant) might be charged to wages and the remainder to 
allowances structured a$, incentives for performance and self-placement 
rather than paid for hours' of participation. The mechanism for lower wages 
in OJT would be a "try-out" period hi which the indivi9ual § would be 
stipended by CETA as a training participant, receiving allowances rather 
than wages. The individual would not be an employee of the company and 
would not undercut wages. A reduction in wages for subsidized *work which 
offers no training or employs those who could do ttye same work without 
training Ms certainly # not reasonable* A requirement , fdr remediation as 
part ,of all work experience, the use of work experience to identify 
training candidates, and a time limit on the allowance element in work 
experience woufd' help to protect against abuse. On-the-job training at 
lower wages is inequitable 1f, v as is usually the case now, the individuals 
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placed are very closely matched in experience to the requirements of their 
jobs. Bat the try-out approach should Dermit the assignment of more 
disadvantaged participants since the uncertainty and risk are reduced for 
the employer. These safety features must be implemented as part of any 



allowances or wages will reduceVhe benefits to participants, and even if 
reductions are warranted from the taxpayer's perspective, they are only 
justified from 'a social walfare perspective if the savings are used to 
serve more individuals, to provide, incentives for performance or to assure 
expanded training opportunities. 

\| 

Penny Wise, Pound Foolish * ' * 

A, major policy issue is whether to inv es t intensively in a "few in- 
dividuals ' or tess ^fltensively* in -Jfcrger number. Because ,of scarce re- 
sources, this rationing decision is unavoidable. The national impact data 
sug$fest that there are very substantial payoffs to ^onger term classroom 
training. The income gains relative tp controls for 1976 participants were 
nearly four t i rnes as great for those staying 21-40 weeks as they were fc/r 
thbse staying 11-20 weeks, and more than six times as great for those 
staying over 40 weeks. The evidence suggests that participants who are 
less employable and, in particular, black males, gain more from OJT-than 
from any other intervention, so that this approach may make 'the most sense 
for persons most likely to be excluded from primary labor market jobs. 
Even with OJT subsidies, however, it will be difficult to market such 
individuals to employers unless their employabi 1 i ty is first enhary:ed. Is 
longer-term classroom training, then, the answer? Can OJT be arranged so 
that less employable or higher risk persons can be placed after remedia- 
tion? There are several' factual and normative issues that must be 
addressed before reaching judgments on these questions. 

While th*e comparison of average individual gains of long stayers 
versus short stayers strongly argues in favor of long-duration classroom 
training, a more appropriate perspective may be the total gains of trainees 
from different duration-of-stay combinations. Several persons can be 
trained short-term for every one trained long-term, and while the in- 
dividual gains may be less for the short-timers, their combined g*ins might 
be greater. If it is assumed that the cost of training is directly pro- 
portional to the weeks of training, then for every 100 persons receiving 
ovfer 40 weeks of training (with an assumed average of 50 weeks), 167 could 
b$ served in the 21-40 week category (with an average of 30 weeks) and 333 
irt the 11-20 week range (with an average of 15 weeks). Based on the gain 
estimates for fiscal 1976 classroom training enrol lees (leaving by the end 
ojf calendar 1976), the differential in total gains is less than the 
differential in average gains, Signi f icantly , however, the payoff of 
longer-term training remains substantial: 12/ 
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Tftjhe extent longer training pays off, 1 1 is Important to determine 
whfitfier partictpants will stay long enough to complete. The evidence 
suggests that the, limited duration of CETA classroom training .has not 
resulted primarily \£rom high dropout rates. Ampng fiscal 1977 classroom 
trainees, just a fourth of those who reported on completion status con- 
sidered themselves t0 have been dropouts. A third of these self-described* 
completers participated for wore than six months and 15 percent for over 9 
mdnths, whkhywas little* different from the 27 percent and 13 percent 
respectively among all participants. Conversely, 34 percent of self- 
reported completers stayed less than 90 days, only slightly below the 38 
percent of all trainees. In other words, the distribution of actual 
training duration was not markedly different from the distribution of # . 
planned training duration. Significantly, most dropping .out occurred 
early. * Forty percent of self-described dropouts . left the program within 
two moaths; past that point the dropout rate Was relatively constant. Put 
another way, 1f-a participant stayed more than twa months the chances of 
completing were four 1n flVtfT'jjf/ This suggests the possibility of 
two-stage training, where the 1rt1t1al two or ^three months are used to 
identify those seeking and likely to sOcceed in' longer-duration training.. 

Dropouts as share of classroom 
trainees reporting on completion 
status {fiscal 1977 entrants 
Length of stay into classroom training) 

5 

0-60 days 41 
More than 60 19 . • 

More than 90 . \ 19 . 

More than 120« ■ \ , , 17 




More than 180 • \ I 17 

More than 270 M 15 



Factoring these dropout patterns Into the simple model would Increase 
the relative benefits of longer training. 'Each time an 11-20 week slot 1s 
refilled, the high probability^* early leaving 1s faced again. The 
extension of the 11-20 weelKSTot to a 40 week slot will mean fewer new 
entrants and »a\lesser percentage of early leavers. If those who drop out 
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from longer training; sa*, during the 21-40 week period of a 5& week' 
training program, experience, the same gains as persons scheduled for 21-40 
weeks of training, then a longer scheduled period of, training would almost 
always pay -off. Multiple stages of training woutd help to assure this 
result. 

The experience 1n Job Co^6 provtdes confirming evidence. The chances 
of completing a-^yocatlonal p^gram are 30 percent among all entrants, but 
among those staying more than 90 days, the chances increase to 50 percent* 
For all enrol lees the average duratlory of stay 1s 6.0 months. For those 
who stay more than 90 days, tfie average 1s .9 years. Where advanced pro- 
grams are offered which represent significantly better opportunities, arrtf 
where Individuals compete for and must prove themselves to getr into these 
components, the dropout rate ts extremely low. For instance,. in the Job 
^£TP S j^^^il?^_^5^J r !5^ r « - tra 1 nl n 9 f° r computer customer engineers and 
operators—an eTghteen month combination of work and training with guar- 
anteed hi^h salary jobs for completers— nearly nine of ten finished the 
training. In the advanced program in junior and 'community colleges, the 
length of stay of enrol lees was substantially longer than that of other Job 
Corps enrol lees staying more than 90 days while, the retention rate in 
col lege equal led that for students in the schools in which they were 
enrol led \A/ These advanced, components required at least^90 days par- 
ticipation in Job Corps, so that the early leavers were screened out. It 
appears, then, that the two stage approach does work. 

Even if the extra immediate post-program earnings for short-tenm 
trainees cumulated to those of the long-term trainees, there are several 
reasons why the "quantum leaps" for fewer individuals might be preferred. 
For instance, 167 persons might be trained for an average of 15 weeks with 
two-thirds of those completing training and gaining $100 each in earnings, 
On the other hand, 50 per^onVfflight be trained for an average of 100 weeks, 
of whom only a third would complete but with gains of $770 each. ' Nomi- 
nally, the benefits and costs would be the same. But society would have 83 
more welders and entry clerical workers in the first case while the second 
case would mean that it had 17 machinists" or executive secretaries. The 
economy would probably be better off in the latter case 1f this meant 
filling skill shortages and helping to ease bottlenecks. Put another way, 
there 1s ^ -fair chance that the short-term trainee 1s displacing a like 
person who would otherwise be getting the entry job, while there is less ' 
chance that the longer-term trainee would be jdisplacing**tyene, much less a 
peer, 'from a more skilled opportunity. In theory, 1t,1$ also more likely 
that the longer training, 1f it provides a 'credential or a chance to enter 
and compete equally 1n a careA^^ack, would have greater contlnui ty-of 
benefits. The preliminary e«W:e offers only partial confirmation. 
Benefits increase between the. first and second post-program years for 21-40 
week partTClp&nts 1n contrast to those with shorter training, but they fade 



out somewhat for persons with 40 weeks or more of^ralnlng. For women, 
however? the tjaln from longer* training apparently increases over the 
^ost-program period. 15/* ^ 



Another reason %r longer training aimed to produce substantia career 
advancement 1s that 'lt can be used as an Incentive for performance * 1n 
shorter training, just as the chance to get into a prestigious college fs 
an incentive' to maintain grades 1rt high school. There 1s no reason to 
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believe that the disadvantaged will respond to opportunities any 
differently, an3 the limited evidence supports this view. In Job Corps, 
for instance, ~ the. attendance and Icompletion in on-center ,GED programs 
increased when the advanced program in colleges and junior colleges was 
introduced with the requirement of a diploma or GEO before" entry. 
Likewise, enfollees in Job Corps center^ with s more input into the college 
program indicated that they planned to stay longer in order to get- into the 
advanced program. 16/ This incentive effect will ortly occur if there are 
enough advanced options,. 4f they are attractive, if assignments into them 
are hinged on performance, and if the options and performance requirements* 
are made known to enrollees. If more -advantaged participants are simply 
assigned at £ntry to the advanced courses, there is no incentive effect. 
Thus,, it is necessary to integrate second tier *rith first tier oppoj^ 
tunities if there is to be a synergy. 

For'OJT, the duration of stay is not the issue, but rather the 
differential between the experience and credentials of^the participant and 
the minimal requirements of the job to which he or she is referred. The 
best approach would appear to be a combination of work experience and OJT, 
or classroom training aind OJT, i.e., where the "performance in a primary 
component would be used to identify potential as well as to improve skills 
up to the level required for entry and success- in the on-the,-job training. 
Unfortunately, this coupling orf activities is rarely used. Only 2 percent 
of l£7tf participants were enrolled in a combination of classroom training 
or wofk experience and* OJT. 17J Another approach would be to let the 
employer try out the participant before making the hiring decision. In 
either case, it would then be possible to increase the differential between 
measurable characteristics of the partitipaht and the normal entry re- 
quirements of the job-without increasing the risks for the employer. 



A Focus on Competencies 

Competency-based approaches for education, vocational education, and 
employabili ty development, seek to identify knowledge or skill "building 
blocks" and to arrange them hierarchically according to importance, 
difficulty, and pedagogical sequence- Learning and experiential activities 
are organized into wits paralleling these competency .clusters and 
hierarchies. •Measurement information systems are formal iied to assess 
skill or knowledge attainment and to track mastery of the building blocks. 
Step-off levels are identified where meaningful certification can £e 
provided for* mastery -of the subsumed competencies for those not 'advancing 
further. ^ • / 

Most remedial and special education curricula are corftpetency-based. 
In mathejnatic^, they usually begin with addition and subtraction of whole' 
numbers, multiplication, then div.ision, fraction^, 4 decimals, ^ind so forth". 
Addition is necessary before multiplication is possible, and multiplication 
is necessary before long division can be^accompl ished. TO teach addition, 
. as well as each of the subsequent competencies, there are tutorial 
materials, as well as sets of drill „and practices-exercises. Mastery of 
addition is tested by the ability, to correetfy answer a variety of 
problems, and progress to subtraction* does not. occur until addition skills 
are mastered. Likewise, remedial reading and janguagg^arts systems; usually 
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defirte clusters -of skills or "s,trands"* such as vocabulary, antonyms and 
s^onyms^/^n^, usacfe, interpretation, and the like. Each strand has its 
own buila^/ glotks "of lessons and tests. Ihe building blocks in each 
<*trahd are^J»§duled f so that advancement along each strand provides tbe 
comtfjgtencfes needed to master competencies at the same levels in other 
strands. The levels can be*set so as; tpjjarallel grade-level norms? in the 
schc^s; GEO instruction is based on' a clustering of high school com- 
petences Into five functional -areas. A uniform natiorfal te$A t with five 
subparts, is used to'measur£ initial skills in each category and lessons 
are structured to overcome test-measured deficiencies in* any of these 
areas, There are, a set of practive tests which can then be used to assess 
progress with the lessons/and when they are passed, the full GEO test may 
be taken. Each state will grant a diploma to nongraduates who achieve 
adequate scores on each of the subtests, and an average j\or the total 
tests, as 'determined by varying state standards." 

Competency-based vocational training curricula "have been developed in 
almost every occujjkiofFi. * As an example, competenc^-bcised courses in 
carpentry usually begin with lessons concerning safety, terminology, tool 
u%pge and care, and the understanding of sketches. The next cluster may 
include l^ying-oc^ and ^grading foundations, and : might then advance to 
caters of lessons concerning framing, roofing, extepior; {work, interior, 
-finishing,, and finally remqdelj^g. There may be Several building blocks in 
each eft these- clusters. Rt\ entry carpenter might-need basic knowledge in 
each of these clusters. ~ An -advanced carpenter might need a higher le*el of 
skills in each cluster, Skills are uStially assessed by knowledge tests, 
but also, by ^ successful completion of designed tasks. \ % 

*^ There are also. sfcme ^ompetency-based approaches fer basic life skills 
training and employabili ty development. For instance, some curricula, 
subdivide basics life skills into areas such as consumer skills, citizen's 
rights, job application and job search techniques,-. career knowledge, an^ 
the .like, with lessons designed to achieve each s>f these clusters of skills 
.and with written tests fo measure skill or knowledge mastery. 



The various alternative competemcy-based education, vocational 
training and employabi^f skills systfems differ ^in the specificity and 
clustering of their bimding blocks, the design of the knowledge/skills 
Merarchieswthe, segment of the hierarchy to which they are directed, as 
well as* the iMitfe* and types of tests or tasks to demonstrate competency 
attainment. They also differ in the lessens and activities whichNuce 
developed- to provide each ' identified competency. 

-The setting in. which the> are applied^ so varies. At the extreme is 
the Job , Corpi education appr^ch. All Cbrpsmembers operate within a 
uniform system,- all material s^Tn \. Job Co4fps are referenced to the samer 
standards, all individual optiorfP within Job Corps depend on progress 
within this system^^ySnd individual teaph*^ and centers can be judged 
relative~to thei r^fifDifl 1 ty to move students forward in this system. In most 
other settings, ttieiorapetency-based approach is less comprehensive.. One 
in five high school^ rn the nation requires seniors to pass an indiv^tual 
competency test. Some states and' some local school systems have adopted 
kortpetency systems for the kindergarten through 12th grade levels which 
'dictate the skills required to move from each grade to the next and they 
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have restructured curricula to * focus specifically on these competencies. 
Most employ a single competency test' which senior^ mbst pass to graduate. 
Two of three" schools with compettfhcy tests for graduation have at least 
some speciaK remedial courses developed to overcome specific ""deficiencies 
as measured by trtese tests. In many other £ases were there are rlo 
competency standards oyerall, a competency-based system m^y* operate 
alongside regular classroom instruction.^ For instance, students may spend 
some of their day in sel f-paced computer/^assisted instruction systems based 
on competency hierarchies, but participate the rest of the day in a regular 
classroom where qrpgress is graded relative to class norms. For vocational 
training, there area few occupationsNsuch as radiology or nursing* where 




e licensure requirements serve as the reference points for Jhe competency 
stand^rts. Apprenticeship involves the specification of the skills which 
must re mastered an l d provides the framework for competency-based in- 
struction Mn apprenticeable occupations. The apprenticeship standards- and 
training requirements for each occupation v&ry fronTstate to state, but the 
systems for any given occupation have a great deal of similarity. In most 
applications, however, competency-based vocational training v svstems are 
restricted, to a single delivery institution or set of institutions. Some 
public and many private for-profit institutions structure thejr training to 
"meet the needi of industry," i.e., they d^temn'ne their competency 
hierarchies and the step-off levels in conjunctly wHh 'representatives of 
the^private sector. However^ such efforts are usually ad hoc. 

Compotency-based systems have several- inherent advantages: First, 
they usually involve individualized, self-paced ^earning. This has 
'.^pedagogical as well as operational attractions. Individual ized . systems* 
make sense for those who can progress faster or cannot progress as fast as 
normS. .WRere individualized systems are in place, it is not necessary to ' 
segregate the slow or fast learners in. special classes in order to meet 

, their needs. Many students learn more easily when lessons are organized in " 

"bite-sizftd" - clanks which provide positive reinforcement each time one is 
mastered. Some individuals can do better when compared with their own 
abilities rj*,hfcr than classroom norms which compound their inadequacies. ^ 
Such systems^elp to identify when skills are not mastered so that remedial 
attention can ^ be concentrated when and where rt is most speeded., In a 
regular classraom a student- may sit quietly for a semester and never learn 
•^anything without tyis being noted; a unit approach provides continuing 

* indicatioivUf effort and e accomplishment. 

Second, in any system which serves- those who have severe income and 
earnings problems in need of immediate attention, participation cannot be 
scheduled- on a. semester bs»s. Instruction needs to be open-entry and 
exit. Participants will vary widely in capacity, so that any remedial 
system of instruction must allow entry at the lev^l of ability. Remedial 
treatments are voluntary rather than legal Jy Enforced like school* > 
attendance, and^ the, disadvantaged 'may have many problems that interrupt 
tfifeir courses mid-stream. A competency-based system is ideal since they 
can' : return later without repeating all previously learned segments. 

# * Third, the formalization of a single hierarchy of competencies 
reqtfires consensus on leafrng processe^^rfrekpn the skills that are needed 
' for certain tasks or outcomes. This consensus can help %to provide 
legitimacy to the- education and training which is provided. There is, 
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then, some assurance that the individuals who are credentialed or have 
completed will know certain information and be able- to perform certain 
skills, and that the skills and knowledge are appropriate. 

Fourth, where a hierarchical system of building blocks has been 
t established, it is possible to cross-referenCe materials to the level, 
strand, or unit to which' "they are directet^'lmfr^^ to assess their 
relative effectiveness in helping individuals ±o master eacti Competency. 
For instance, in Job Corps where there is oneWnifopn system of strands,' 
levels, and units structuring education efforts, almost all available 
commercial and. publicly-developed materials' h5ve been screened for 
applicability and cross-referenced to this grid. Available for each center 
and instructor are a range of pre-scrfltned written materials* from different, 
publishers, Job Corps-developed lesscms, as well as computer-assisted dMll 
and practice and tutprial lessons. The teacher may "Thoosg from these 
options or may develop his or her own. Gradual ly, experience has been 
1 gained -about tiow wfll each of these different materials wtJrks. This 
information has been used to acW to arrd subtract from the options system- 
wide, and to communicate insights between teachers and across centers. If 
each center had its own hierarchy of competencies and competency tests, 
each, would have Ifad to screen and cross-reference materials, and there 
would be limited transferability of the lessons because the systems would 
be so different, A standardized reference system is particularly important 
given the rapid expansion of rnmfrutPr-a<;<;i<;tPH ^n^trurtinn lessons. In a 
prime sponsor with numerous delivery agents offering remedial education, it 

- would be impossible to utilize a minicomputer and terminal ^system unless 
the reference framework were standardized. 

Fifth, the use of a single competency-based system penni tsbrtter 
performance assessment and ^evaluation. Where there is a uniform frarilSWork, • 
the entry competencies are krfDwn for all individuals, i,e,, they are 
measured against the same standards. so that differences in the individuals 
served by different agents can be more exactly determined in making com- 
parisons. The gains resulting from participation can also be assessed by- 
the same standards, yid then weighted in. light of the time and cost to 
achieve the$* gains. The subdivision into building blocks permits a more 
refined * estimate of impacts than when 'the 'only success measure is com- 
pletion of a benchmark such as $ GED— i,e,, a ruler which measures in 

- inches wttl give a better indication qf height and its consequences than 
one which measures only yards, particularly when many of the distance? 
covered are less than a yard, 

f Standardized and refined measures of in-program changes* ar^e par- 
ticularly - important where there are differing' service mixes and approaches 
that produce the outcomes. Marginal , increases in educational competencies 
.bear only a modest relationship to immediate employment chances, so that 
assessing the success of an education component by the placement rate of 
participants is not very exact. Different agents may be responsible for 
placement and education. If the former i^s effective, the latter might 
appear effective whatever the quality of its instruction and v.ice .versa. 
Where an agent handles both remedial education ' and placement, the per- 
formance in either component ma* obscure the performance in the , other. 
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Sixth, the use of a stantflfrdized, competenty-based framework can 
simplify the teaching task, permitting teachers to concentrate on meeting 
rather than diagnosing specific need?^ and more on utilizing rather than 
selecting or developtrtg lessons. This is particularly importa-nt wher£ tfce 
vocational^ instruction or education' is delivered by staffs which *are not 
well -trained to make such decisions. School and vocational- education 
systems .try to assure quality- by dictating the, necessary preparation of 
teachers ar>d specifying at least the core materials which. will be used. 
CETA at the loca$ level "usually contracts with a multitude of delivery 
agents, which vary in standards for teachers and materials. 

There are several possible drawbacks to competency-based approaches: 

4 First, any system Qf buildincj blocks and skills hierarchies may not be 
optimal for all purposes and all .persons. As* noted, v there are several 
different remedial competency-based systems, each with its own hierarchy, 
learning strands., and levels. Presumably it could be "detepmi ned which of" 
these works mdre effectively, on average, from a pedagogical and opera- 
tional viewpoint, but _none wil 1 be optimal in al 1 circumstances. For 
instance, a ' competencyj might n9t be equally important In different 
settings. Auto mechanics training in the Southwest would have to give more 
priority to air conditioner maintenance than t a course taught in the 
Northeast. The educational steps by which yost remedial students learn 
best might not be appropriate for those wjtt^ learning disabilities. The 
basic issue is whether the exceptions are rar^e enough or the basic frame- 
works flexible enough to allow for specialized subsystems to be cross- 
referenced or additional measures and treatments added. ' 

-Second, any competency-based systen requires tests or demonstrations 
of ability through task performance. There are problems 'in the ao&racy 
and .appl ication of any tests. These are reduced where* the tests an^£he 
curricula are closely interconnected as in competrency-^sed systems whWre 
ea.ch -unit contains its own test, the accomplishment of a set of units is 
documented by questions draw from all of these separate tests, so that 
trainee^ become accustomed to test-taking. Yet where curricula ^provides 
learning which is not closely related to what is tested, the benefits may 
not be measured, so that over time emphasis will be 'placed on approaches 
focusing narrowly on the tested competencies.* Mastery of spme competencies 
cannot be tested but must * be demonstrated, which introduces a judgemental' 
element even when there is very clear specification of the, tasks and 
performance standards. If* delivery agfents fcre judged by the accomplish- 
ments of students, ^wey are likely to generously tKterpr^t any standards 
and an outside ch^Kpg system may be needed to assure accurate assess- 
ments. 

Thifd, competency-based systems usually increase paperwork. Each unit 
or building block ends in a serTes of tests or skill demonstrations which 
must be graded by students or teachers. Level tests must be appl ied .after 
completion of a set of- building block's. There needs to be a tracking of 
individual progress through the system. In contrast, there may ,be only 
four or five tests a semester that must te gradedtand recorded in a regular 
Classroom. The real problem comes when competency-based systems supplement 
traditional approaches, so that the tracking needed fortjie individualized 
system is in addition/to, rather tham an integral of, the regular 
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grading an* assessment system. The benefits of the competency-based 
approach increase when it— is used consistently, i.e., the curricula is 
adapted to this framework, and students, teachers, .and delivery agents are 
judged according to performance within this framework. In Job Corps, there 
ls-^this consistency. In many other sys terns y . however, there are dis- 
juncture's. Individualized education plans (IEPs) are required for special 
populations in the schools, and usually these include competency-based 
prescriptions. But special education classes most often^ supplement Regular 
activities, so that students are graded by what they do in regular 
classrooms, while the individualized' approach is a separate, overlaid 
system. The plarns, formats and "methods of tracking progress .towards 
achievement of IEP goals are rarely standardized every within school 
districts so that • instructors* are not judged according to the ^Tative 
;prqlgress of their students in relation to these plans. Thousands of filing 
j^btoets are full of IEPs (and'CETA employabil i ty plans) which h^e little 
j^ektioQship to treatments and for which there is no tracking of outcomes 
restive to plans or of 'the steps which 1 ejl to these outcomes. 

Fourth, competency-bas.ed systems can be a challenge to traditional 
approaches and personnel*. . Much of the training received by teachers and 
vocational instructors—learoing to prepare lesson plans, to su/Vey and 
select materials, to make meaningfJl presentations to classes, and to 
diagnose individual problems--is of reduced importance in individual ized # 
competency- based systems. Teachers used to exerting control over students 
through class norms and peer _ pressures may ^be uneasy in educational 
settings where students can progress at their own rate and are judged 
relative to objective standards. The same teachers*may not be prepared for 
nor inclined towards the individual interaction which is a part of com- 
petency-based -instruction. It is easier to use student aides and para- 
professionals in a competency-based system, and 'this may threaten the 
professionalism of teachers as well as their job security. Finally, the 
tracking of students' performance by a uniform and objective system 
facilitates better comparisons of the effectiveness of teachers. No^oe 
likes to be under the gun .constantly to produce results. t 

Turf issues are unavoidable where uniform standards and approaches are 
involved. Everyone may 'agree witlv the concept of the individualized 
•competency-based approach, yet some believe that each school district or 
Djrfme sponsor should establish the framework, others believe that standartl- 
setting should occur a s t the state level, while there are advocates for the 
creation of uniform national standards. The issue of debate is whether 
differences in students or teachers between areas and states require 
ditferent systems, and whether these differences must be determined 
locally; but -to a large extent^ the cor e riuestW is simply who gets to 
call the shots. W * 

. With 'the exception of 'Job Corps, employment and training policy has 
not addressed content issues such as appropriate* standards, for delivery 
staffs ?nd services, the types of materials . vtfiich are utilized, the 
competencies which are attained, Or the frameworks by which education^ 
tminihg, and employabili ty development are structured and tracked. Eaclr 
prime^onsor .is left on their own, with no stipulations in the regulations 
nor wthe federal plan and performance review process, a«j with almost no 
technroal assistance, few prime sponsors have specialists in training, 
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•education, or basic life skt.lls training, even though these.are the major/ 
human resource ctevelopment components of CETA-funded local activities. As 
a result, few set standards or try to track participants relative to these 
H • standards- Thrpi^tlfll ly contract with whatever institutions exist locally 
and accept their standards, if any, I N t is impossible in sucti cases to 

•compare the effectiveness of like training activities within « prime - % 
sponsor area, mudh less across prime sponsor areas, except by the post- 
program results. Yet these are poor indicators of the quality of training 
since they are depefijJent on the,, type 6f clients served (whose skills at^ 
entry are not measured, as well as placement and job' access effectiveness 
(which may vary Widely). Each delivery agent must screen all available 
materials and choose^ a curriculum, which- is a hit-or-miss process when 
staff has not been trailed to marlce such decisions. Many develop their own , - ■ 
lessons, hierarchies andpskills building blpcks without any test of whether 
these are better or^ worse than ones already existing. Job developers and 
placement personnel then tr*y ^o market products which vary widely in 
quality. Employers cannot know what tasks CETA trainees can perform or 
what knowledge they have attained,. 

The picture is. the same for C£TA-fun<jed remedial education offerings. 
If a community-based work program for, dropouts wants to add an educational 
or employabil i ty skills fjiomponent^ the delivery agent must, screen all 
-available materials. It will have to set up a system for assessing 
progress in these, material s and establish standards of completion. If the 
delivery agent were instead provided the. Job Corps system or another one 
^ like it, it would simply have to test the students to determine tfieir 

beginning level and try-out the* various lessons that have already been 
* pre-screened for each Jevel . Technical* assistance materials would already 
be available on how to use these materials; The uniform competency testing 
framework in Job Corps is- already cross-referfcnced to SAT, CAT, GEO tests, 
* and grade level norms, so that the deliverer would not have to validate 
separately the quality of its educational activities. 

CETA employabil ity skills training, which is usually /ocused on youth, 
includes a potpourri of 'activities. No one knows what an ' individual has 
accomplished or learned, and hence the "graduate" is little better off in 
competing for jobs than the nongraduate. Each "pre-employment activity uses 
its own system of assessing employabil ity skills, so the assessment must be 
repeated each time the individual participates in another activity. . 

These shortcomings could be overcome by the adoption of standardized 
systems for measuring, tracking*, and certifying competencies and for 
structuring CETA education, vocational training and empl oyabll i ty skills 
development activities. For - each * major occupation ' of trainjng, the 
Department of Labor, in conjunction with apprenticeship and vocational 
education experts, coyld screen the various competency-based systems and 
agree qn a competency hierarchy spanning from the entry level to the most 
' advanced training level. These would be much like, but improvements on, 

• the Training Achievement Records used in Job Corps. Short tests a,nd 
required skil Is demonstrations would be specified. The vast array of - 
existing competency-based curricula in CETA, Job Qprps, and vocational 
education which aim at. different levels in this hierarchy and seek to move 
trainees different .'distances could, then, be screened for adequacy and 
cross-referenced so that anyone developing a training program at any level 
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wotnd be provided the- best of the available options. An entering par- 
ticipant in CETA would be given a standardized test of vocational aptitudes 
and abilities (and the^ score would be recorded on the ftIS intake form). He 
or she wouTd be assigned a training t cl uster and ^fould enter at a level 
based Cfpon already acquired skills; and* competencies which wouTd x be noted as 
the beginning point on the training record. Training would be offered to 
provide each .of the competencies in the hierarchy, whether through one of 
the nationally-identified curricula options or a locally-developed one. 
Presumably, the locally-developed curricula .could be divided into modules 
to parallel the hierarchy^ but an alternative would simpTy be to apply the 
knowledge tests and performance' demonstrations to document achievements in 
a standardized way, however these were taught. Other skiU£ and spe- 
cialities could be documented to supplement the tra filing record if the 
delivery agent were providing more than the minimum training. Thus, all 
trainees in carpentry in variods courses in a prime sponsorship or "in the 
nation could be pegged according to where trainees started and how far they 
advanced. As part of the monitoring process, the prime sponsor could spot 
check whether traineas could indeed perform as indicated by the training 
record, thus assuring that competency standards were maintained. Each 
prime sponsor or perhaps each state, in conjunction with employers, could 
determine the Tevels or step-off*? points which would be certified. - Some 
might <5noose v to put greater emphasis on cl particular competency by adding 
more detailed 'standards* to supplement the national framework. The national 
system would presumably be consistent with the usual apprenticeship and 
licensing requirements, so that at the state level, it could be determined 
which of the skills and activities had to be acquired to/ achieve an 
apprenticeable level, and any additional requirements that would have to be 
added to raet special -state expectations. 

In basii reading , mathematics and language arts, up through the GEO 
level, a uniform competency framework would be much like, but an -improve- 
ment upon, the Job Corps educaYional system. Each participant in CETA 
would be given a short, standardized reading and mathematics test at entry. 
The scores" would be part of the record, along with other demographic 
information, since educational! competence is a major determinant of 
employabili ty. Participants in need of remediation would then be placed 
within an educational component at the level of demonstrated ability, and 
their advancement though standardized Competency levels would be tracked. 
The end point would be noted on the management information System* as an 
outcome. Experts could (as they have done, to date for Job Corps) screen 
and cross-reference the -vast array of available competency-based commercial 
and public curricula (including CAI lessons), providing options for each of 
the standardized 4 building blocks (an<t, perhaps, purchasing in large 
quantities certain of the best materials which could be providecLas a core 
program if prtone sponsors chpse^to utilize it). In such a system, each 
state would* drtenpine the step-off points, *gust as they do now on the GEO 
test by setting the average and individual score requirements for the five 
G£0 subtests. In fact, the GED categories, practice test$,^ru) reltled 
instructional materials would be integrated as .the cap in the national 
system, since tttey have already bpen adopted byWl states and are used in 
Job Corps. But it might also be possible to identify -a "basic skills" 
step-off point "lower thafn the high school diploma level which would 
recognise acqusition of some of the basic academic abilities expected by 
•enployers even for entry jobs. This makes sense since many of the dropouts 
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who participate 1n, CETA cannot be brought up to the GED level, but can at 
least master these elementary skills. N 

'A competency-based empl.oyabll ity ski 11 s framework would define and 
' cluster the knowledge and skll Is- needed to enter' the world-of-work. "One of 
these clusters' ' could be the "basic skills" certification just mentioned. 
Others might Include consumer skills, citizen's rights and responsi- 
bilities, job search skills, 'and 'occupational decisions. Acquisition of 
competencies in each of these areas might be tested, but- would also 
necessarily intrude the Successful completion of certain tasks such as 
* Opening a bank^account and applying for a certajfi number of jobs. There 
has been some progress in specifying pre-employment skills and skills tests 
under the Consolidated Youth Employment Program which adopted a competency* 
4 based apprdach, and a comprehensive system has been developed for Job 
Corps. 18/ The vast array of materials which have been developed in recent 
years would be screened and crnss- referenced, with perhaps a core package 
" . provided to prime sponsors. There would be a standardized form for 
tracking individual participants, and documenting mastery of each 
knowledge/skill cluster. Again, the management information system would- 
■ count the number of participants achieving these basic competencies. 

In the CETA context, the "pros" of such djompetency-based approaches 
•would outweigh the "cons" for several reasons: y 

First, since CETA is 100 percent federally financed, it would.be much 
easier and more justified to establish a uniform framework than would be 
possible for education or- vocational education, where there is a long 
1 history of local control and most of the funding comes from state and local 

sources. 'CETA deals mostly with the individuals who have left or are 
excluded from these basic education and vocational systems. The dis- 
advantaged are more likely, to have interrupted participation, the inter- 
ventions are usually short-term, and it ma|ps sense in these contexts (as 
it does in the case of the GED) to have a single measurement and tracking 
framework so that prog/ess can be cumulated over several periods of par- 
ticipation. f 

Within CETA, the roles of the various players would not be markedly 
altered. State and local governments would still have the authority to 
choose clients, to adapt to local conditions*, and t6 choose curricula. 
Paralleling the GED approach, states could still establish their own 
requirements along ^ standardized competency hierarchy. Likewise, • prime 
sponsors could choose,, in conjunction with employers,' the levels of 
. vocational skills needed for sets of jobs, or could determine each em- 
ployer's needs separately. The prime, sponsor would still be free to choose 
the level of entering participants (consistent with CETA eligibility; and 
how far to try to move them. Curricula coufd be chosen from among the 
screened alternatives, or the prime sponsor might use other curricuJa but 
with tracking of progress according to the standardized competency 
hierarchy. Extra requirements could, of course, be added to this hier- 
archy! . • . 

Second, because CETA\ participants- are outside the mainstream systems, 
the standards imposed woiKd not challenge these other systems, on the 
contrary, the development and adoption of competency ^frameworks might 
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provide a 'basis for the integration .of ^ETA activities with vocational 
education, apprenticeship, military training and. education. Vocational 
education has been moving rapidly towards a competency-based approach, and 
there is a possibility of legislative consolidation of federally-supported 
post-secondary* v6cational education and CETA training. Certainly ar) 
important step i rK this direction would be to adopt common nomenclature so 
that there would be transferability between curricula, records and creden- 
tials in the two systems. Likewise, apprenticeshi^Xitsel f ,» is a com- 
petency-based system % specifying the skills and knowled^Tieeded if?TJ*r- 
ticular jobs and the ways in which these can be obtained. Standards differ 
from state to state but usually cover the same, building blocks, the 
frameworks evolved under CETA could be made as consistent a$ possible with 
those core state systems* In each state, the CETA framework could be 
'referenced relative to the apprenticeship requirements (or the requirements 
could be altered to match the CETA framework) so that train.ing could build 
towards certified career tracks. Much work has been done to identify the 
transferability of military training, i.e., to determine the competencies 
provided which could be applied, to civilian occupations. The adoption of 
standardized skills/ knowledge hierarchies for each occupation would 
provide a reference framework. In addition, CETA training might be used $s 
preparation for mi 1 i tary careers and credited upon* enl istment ratjher than 
repeated afterwardsr 1 inkage . with education systems is alrfady 

achieved to some extent through the <3ED system, but standardization of CETA 
approaches below this level would enable states to specify and credential a 
basic skills level ~lower than high school equivalency. ' . 

Third, it is likely that CETA will increasingly emphasize human 
resource development, including mandatory combinations of training with 
work. It is critical to be able to track the effectiveness of each of the 
components in the* service mix, and also to ^be able to mount quality 
educational offerings which supplement other' activities. Since CETA 
participants are disadvantaged and frequently minority group members who 
may suffer from discrimination, it is all the more important to document 
the competencies they attain and to do so by an objective system which is 
recognized in the labor market* and by all delivery institutions. 

The competency-based approach will^help to assure the quality of the 
CETA materials and instruction without \requi ring the credential 1 ing of 
staff at the delivery level. The pre-screening of materials by experts and 
the use of an individualized self-paced system reduce the need for sta*ff 
who are highly trained in lesson planning, materials select4on, and 
education or training {philosophy. It permits greater use 4 of jndiv ideals 
who are good at working with participants needing personal attentioii and 
understanding. Became materials and offerings are so diverse in the CETA 
system, and there is no common reference system, it is now almost /impos- 
sible to offer technical assistance on the substantive education and 
training offerings. A common reference system will facilitate technical 
assistance. ( 

, Fourth, the imposition of such a system would not add, significantly to 
paperwprk - requirements since CETA already must prepare .individual em- 
ployability plans for each participant which include assessments, service 
plans and goals. Prime sponsors are charged with linking each training 
.occupation to apprenticeship standards wherever appropriate. Retards of 
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GED attainment are already kept so that- there is some tracking of in- 
dividuals relative to this goal. Much of the CETA-funded human resource 
• development ac.t1v.1ty at the local level is, by necessity, competency-based 
and open-entry" and exit, thus requiring recordkeeping at the delivery site* - - 
to track individual progress., A uniform framework would permit full 
utilization of computer-managed instruction capabilities as well as 
computerization of mdny \recordkeeping tasks. It is only when the frame- 
works are theliame and nomenclature i s standardized that economies of scale 
can be achieved through computerization. Th*e introduction of such al- 
ternative-systems whfere tests 4re taken and-, scored on terminals, where 
assignments are made by the terminals based on progress in lessons ,. where 
computer-assisted lessons are shared on a wide scale, will dramatically 
reduce paperwork, The technical feasibility of such- systems has already 
been demonstrated. 

« 

fifth, the competency-based approach would provide- the basis for 
measuring the effectiveness of CETA components. All entrants in local 
prime sponsor' activities and from one prime sponsor to another would be 
assessed using standardized educational, vocational, and employability 
skills tests; this - information would add significantly to the determination 
and comparison of employability. Where a remedial component is combined 
with another activity such as work experience, it will be possible, to 
directly measure whether the remediation is effective rather than trying to 
infer from post-program outcomes which reflect the impact of the total 
treatment. The need for im(froved performance assessment end management 
v leads in the same direction as the arguments for standardized competency- 
based frameworks. " » 

Finally, these standardized competency-based approaches could be 
implemented incrementally without rupture to the current CETA system. The 
competency-based education approach of" Job Corps has-been well tested with 
a- disadvantaged population and could be adopted as an option for all prime 
sponsors, supplemented by a requirement that all participants be tested at 
entry "and '.exit using Job Corps reading and mathematics tests, and that 
their scores plus hours of treatment in educational component's be recorded 
in the CETA management information system, a-s they are in the Job .Corp* 
« MIS. A competency-based employability skills program is desperately needed 
because of the diversity, di sorganization, . and uncertain quality of pre- 
employment activities under youth prodrams. A -standardized curricula might 
be provid^ttas an option, but thf standards for "basic employability 
skills" 'f^Kach individual might be incorporated to^an outcome measure on 
the MIS.^Bi occupational competency hierarchi'e Aould be developed and 
implement^Br one occupation at 'a time in a cqoWinated effort with the 
apprenticeWp and vocational education systems. Work .1s already underway 
to develop such competency frameworks in several occupational areas, 
borrowing from the extensive developments in the vocational education 



Without question, there will be problems in implementing such frame- 
works and 1n forcing changejn Jthe traditional ways of doing business under 
CETA. There will be justifiable complaints where the systems do not make 
sense 1n local contexts, and these cases , are sure tq be exaggerated by 
Individuals and Institutions adversely affected by the changes. Yet if 
CETA is to increase its emphasis on human resourc* development, if 1t is to 
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realize the potentials of computerization .for management, technical 
assistance and instruction, if the qu&lj^^arsubstantive offerings is to 
be improved, if performance is to be measured and if the actr*rt4€£_and 
participants are to be better marketed to the private sector, employment 
and training policy must begin to address these controversial issues and 
move towards the standardization of competency assessment and tracking 
systems/and instructional frameworks. Because CW\ is a federal system, 
because its clients need individualized, self-paced assistance offerecLjn a 
variety of settings, and because they critically need documentation of 
their competencies so they can compete more successfully in the labor 
market, it is cruc^l that CETA take the lead in developing and imple- 
menting competency-teased systems. 



Realistic Expectations 

One of the most difficult issues of social policy is to agree what 
constitute* success or failure of social interventions, to set realistic 
expectations, and to then judge performance by these standards. Employment 
and training programs have suffered in the past from overselling and then 
failure to measure up to inflated expectations. For finance, President 
Johnson claimed, in signing the Economic Opportunity Act, that each $1,000 
invested in Job Corps would return $40,000 over a lifetime. From a social 
benefit-cost perspective; the Job Corps investment is profitable, but the 
"profit" is closer to $.40 rather than $40 of* , each dollar invested. The 
present value of the earnings gains alone/ do- not even amortize the 
investment. If it were not for the program's Substantial impacts on crime, 
it might not be considered profitable. M^reov^r, the taxpayers' benefits 
do not exceed costs under most assumptions /N"here is no doubt that the Job 
Corps provides a unique opportunity which results in substantial gains Jor 
those .who Complete. But participation does not assure self-sufficiency. 
Even though the proportion of 1977 participants who were taxpayers in 'the 
next two years was a fourth, above the proportion among like nonpartici- 
pants, and even though the proportion wfio were welfare recipients declined 
by H*lf, a fourth ofc Corpsmembers were still outside the labor force two 
years a'fter . temi nation and the average annualized earnings of those 
employed was just $8,000, or only slightly above the poverty level far a 
family of four or the earhings from full-time work a^tthe minimum wage. 19/ 



For loca\ classroom training, the earnings gartns pay back the social 
costs, yet self-sufficiency is not the result for very many participants. 
Two years after termination, less than three of ten second-h^f 1975 
trainees had, annual earnings of over $6,000— or roughly the 1977 poverty 
level of a nonfarm fan\14y of four—and two-fifths of these were persons who 
had earnings above $4,000 in the year before entry. A fifth of trainees 
had no earnings two years later. Although on-the-job training produces 
rpore substantial" earnings gains, it - does riot assure sel f-suf f tciency 
either. Two-fifths of second-half 1975 trainees had earnings. below $6,000 
in the second post-ttfrmi nation year, an* a tenth had earnfrtgs below $1,000. 
Over half of those with earnings above the $6,000 threshold were substan- 
tial earners -(above $4,000) tn the year before entry, 20/ 

' \ 

Are these reasonable^ batting averages? The answer depends on the 
perspective. For instance, the recent estimates of the rate of return on 
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investments in college education range from 8 to 15 percent, while the rate 
of return for two-year technical degrees is between 8 and 15 percent. The 
rate of return has declined over the last decade, although the amount of 
deterioration is subject to debate. For wfeite mates, four years of college 
is associated with between ane-third a/d two-fifths higher earnings than 
for high school graduates, and one to three years of college is associated 
with between 5 and l'O percent higher earnings. For black mates, the 
•returns to four years of college are almost double those for whites, when 
* they are compared to other blacks. 21/ The total cost of college in fiscal 
1980 was $5,000 per student per year. - Estimating. foregone earnings at the . 
minimum wage level of $6000 annually, the cost of four years of college 
would tnus be $44,000. Next to these figures, the gains from five^months 
of' OJT or classroom training or six months in Job Corps--18 percent., 10 
percent ana" 8 ■ percent, respectively* do not appear inconsequential. 
Likewise, the estimated social rates of return— 45 percent for Job Corps, a 
minimum of 38 percent for classroom training, and a higher, though 
uncertain, rate for OJT— are more than reasonable. Alternatively, the 350, 
hours of remediation averaged in classroom training might be compared with\ 
the 15,000 hours averaged in the primary and secondary education system;- 
Should the expected benefits be proportional? The dropout rate in Job 
Corps is high—perhaps excessive to some— but the one-third completion rate 
does not look so bad when compared to the less than 50 percent completion 
rate of two-year colleges. 22/ 

The schools and the labor market are not perfect sorting mechanisms, 
but they do, on average, separate the "winners" from the "losers." 
Failures and deficits ma> cumulate over time so that even though a person 
has innate potential, th'ere can be enormous impediments to its realization. 
Thus a low batting average is inherent in any program which seeks to 
substantially alter the skills and behavior of individuals who are ldenti-r 
fied on the basis of prior failures or employment handicaps. The more 
ambitious a program, the smaller the proportion who can complete it, a^ 
else being equal . 

The chances of translating increased ski 1 Island credentials into 
increased earnings are also constrained. Within the GETA population, many 
Job Corps or classroom training completers achieve skills equal to those of 
more -advantaged individuals, but few enjoy the same earnings. The CETA 
* trfinee and the post-secondary vocational school trainee may type" at the 
' • same speed, perhaps even read with the- same ability* but if one is a 
welfare mother and the other independent of childcare responsibilities, 
employment Ys less likely to be interrupted and jobs easier to find for the 
latter. Furthermore, employers are unlikely to give fall credit to CETA 
training. - Thfe private sector sees the system as one which screens in trie 
least employable, does not sort out the poor performers, and' provides only 
modest duration of training. If adequate nuntbers of entry workers can be 
found through contacts with trusted employees or other reliable mechanisms 
which reduce the risks, why should employers draw from CETA for anything 
but menial jobs? The employer has to be convinced- that the training is 
real and"that the trainees can perform; otherwise the employer will respond 
only if bribed or coerced^ 

In light of theseyf eal i ties, the expectations concerning the payoffs 
- -wbi£h will result from improvements in the^systero must be tempered. For 
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instance, if the proportion of local classroom trainees staying over 40- 
weeks were doubled from the 7 percent level in fiscal 1*76, with propor- 
tionate reductions in each of- the shorter-stay cat6g#Ttes, and if these 
^longer trainees benefited as much as thbse in 1976, the average impact, of 
classroom training would be increased by only a sixth.. Moreover, the cost 
per pafficipant would rise by an eighth. Similarly, if enrollments in 
advanced career straining in Job Corps were expanded so that one-thi r;d 'of 
the completers achieved post-program earnings gain? double the average for 
completers, this would increase the average gain for all Corpsmembers 
(based on the 12-1& monttf^ost-terminatton estimates) by two-frTFths, or 
from 13 to 17 percCnt of control earnings. But the*number wh<> could be 
served would be reduced by a f i|pfli if each of the advanced trainees 



penditures, then, would rise by a ttnth and the social benefit-cost ratio a 
li^le over a twentieth. * N 

These crude simulations merely suggest that longer training means 
fewer will be served,, and that the larger earnings gains of the few who 
benefit more must be averaged over all other participants. If the proposed 
changes occurred, they would not dramatically alter the overall performance 
.of the training systerti, although they would increase the rate of return on 
the public and taxpayer's investment. 
■\ 

The degree of possible reorientation- is also constrained by 'the 
proportion of the CETA population that can benefit from advtfnced training, 
as well as by the number of advanced opportunities that can be secured. 
Less than a fourth of Job Corps participants, for instance, enters with or 
secures-a diploma or a GEE). If half of these participated- in college or 
post-secondary programs, they would still represent only a third of 
completers or an eighth of total participants. In locaj programs, which 
serve a more varied and less disadvantaged population, a larger proportion 
could benefit from "quantum leap" approaches. The constraint is really the 
ability to organize such offerings and to link them to jobs. Training and 
job links may be very difficult in depressed areas where the disadvantaged 
are concentrated. Mobility arrangements to secure training and jobs 
elsewhere are not going to be of interest to most participants* Even in 
Job Corps, wh^re participants ha\/e demonstrated their willingness to leave 
home at least temporarily* the Increased moves across cities (excluding Job 
Corps relocation) are only 20 for every 100 participants in the first' 18 
months after termination. 23/ Moreover, there are .serious problems in 
mounting relocation efforts because of the political sensitivity of the 
issue. A reasonable goal might be to serve between -a -tenth and a fifth of 
all participants in CETA in mobility-oriented programs, which might be 
expected to achieve an increase in suburban and intrastate mobility of a 
few per hundred total trainees, and even less interstate mobility. However 
beneficial at the margin, and however correct in the direction of emphasis, 
this will have' modest impacts on aggregate measured benefits even, if the 
mobile individual^ gain significantly. 

NoTle of these changes will be achieved rapidly. The benefits of 
advanced training options, for example, rest ofi the premise that indi- 
viduals will be sorted and developed in a first tier of activities and then 
a select few will move to the second tier. Simply creaming at^lntake and 
selecting the best individuals, or openly" recruiting more ^le individuals 
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for"th*e opportunities, will result irTmore modest net benefits. The 
Advanced training options will take time to establish, but it will be even 
lonqer before the feeder system is linked to • these opportunities, and 
pa'rtici pants move through both the first and -second tiers. Even if the ( 
earnings improvements of second tier^partici pants were quite substantial, 
it would be some years" before the gains noticeably increased the payoff of 
all CETA training. Likewise, realignment of -the employment and training 
system consistent with mainstream principles is a lengthy institutional 
change process. The development and utilization of competency assessment 
system's,' input requirements, standardized curricula and graduation 
standards takes time, and it will be even^nger before the labor market s 
perceptions of the system's effectiveness are altered and potential clients 
are convinced that, in fact, real opportunities are being offered so that 
they can g&t more from CETA than a weekly check. 

Because massive impacts carfnot be expected and an^ impacts will take 
time*does not argue against the directions of change, or .their substantial 
payoff at the margin. Since the current training activities are working, 
«Tce the changes involve a steady realignment rather than a revolution in 
tHese procedures, and since the new system would be in place by tne 
late-1950s when the labor market effects of demographic changes will be 
most strongly felt, there is nothing to be lost by carefully building a 
second tier of advanced training activities, providing opportunities to 
successful participants in the /irst tier, and gradually Ranging the 
thought processes and operational procedures in the system that a ready 
exists. Without expecting major or immediate improvements in overall per- 
formance, there i nevertheless good reason to move ahead. 
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♦ -SE(*riON*6/ 
SHAPING*. THE FUTURE 



*Ftie Quest 



Since the first ^plojfient and training programs were implemented at 
' the beginning of the 1950s, there ha* been a corftlnuing quest for a 
"national manpower policy" and, a "national, manpower \ys tew. J ' The i'h6ly 
grail 11 was a com~prelranV44(e a*nd coordinated set Qf pnogrjuns* addressing both 
structural and -transi tj^naVJU*Of^rket problems. Thfe structural measures 
£/ou1d include bfasicaTly' ' preventative activi ties— youth " jobs and pre- 
Q#l0yment -service^ that, would compensate for opportunity deficitr^e 
minority £rfd poor youth; programs that were basically .corrective— including 
intensive remedial assistartce such as Job Corps, classroom and on-the-job 
training, and -comprehensive services for- poverty areas; pjdas those thrat 
were basically euneljorative— jo5 creation Wr older w&rkersfand for welfare 
recipients plus sheltered work for the handicapped. The measures 'addressed 
to transitional problems vyojAd include countercyclical job creation to 
absorb a significant share i>rtfhe unemploy*^ pi as adjustment assistance to 
aid the victims of mass layoffs:, foreign competition and other dis- 
Vocations. Ideally, these elements of the manpower system would be co- 
ordinated with other governmental decisions and actions under a national^ 

* manpower: polictf. By linking with affirmative action effqrts/the placement 

• performance of the training y>rog rams could be- improved, wffile the av^ila- 
. bility of hiring and training subsidies woul.d provide' a "carrpt" toH)0 

along with "the affirmative action "stick." Trainina atf m'ties/were 
initiated as a" jneans tc^ provide the \s killed manpower attract fyrms to 
depressed areaM % conceptually if not opecational ly, the^ remained x:lbsely 
interrelated witfi economic development activities. Employment and /training 
programs we/e intended as a mechansim to help public assistance recipients 
achieve se^f-suff icisncy, or at least to provide useful output to offset 
. the costs of income 'maintenance. Manpower policies were'to be coordinated 
with military a*id immigration policies to balance supply and demand in, the 
•labor market. - . ' 

* , ■ • ► - -a 

The quest carried us far-. Youth development activities increased 
dramatically in the' mid; 1960s and in the late 1970s. Training efforts rose 
througfi .most of tha two dec'ades. Structural and courvtercyclical -employment 
measures ' expanded exponentially a's part'of the Carter administration's" 
economic- stimulus "package. Cpuntecfiycl ical job- creation -was established in 
principle when the trigger formula was added to "CETA in 1976, authorizing 
funds adequate to create" jobs • for 'one-fifth of the excess unemployed above 
4 percent. Th e \H urn ph ray-Haw V»s legislation provided a framework, pledging 
%the nation to combatting both structural and cyclical problems. .There were 
steps to link economic -development activities initiated dfftder, the stimulus 
package with expanding employment arid training programs.- Welfare reform 
proposals and demonstration* were' mounted, with the goal" of transforming 
countercyclical- PSE jobs into . opportunities for' -welf are * recipients as 
4jnempl§yment«|ased. A large-scale, experimental program was implemented, 
guai^fiteeingT^art-time school-y&r and- ,ful 1 -time summer jobs to(all poof 
16- to 19- year-tofds remaining, in or retufning to school ^Expansion and 
reorientation of *outh programs was proposed and almost passed into law in 
k. 19^0, with ^be aiir, of creating a. .stable and comprehensive «employability 
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development System. Tentative linkages were established between CETA and 
the military to traia for Unitary CTtry ar\d to. utilize domestic military^ 
facilities. The certification procedures of Trade Adjustment AssTist^ance 
were, liberalized in the late 197(jfc, and adjustment programs were extended 
Xo the lumber and airline industries, wher^ conservation measures and* 
'deregulation, respectively, caused dislocations'. A "positive adjustrent*^ 
assistance" demonstration was announced-* in ^the" waning days of the Carter 
administration in order to incase retraining and relocation under Trade 
Adjustment Assistance., 
# * 

Thus, the nation came very close to establishing a manpower system, and 
policy consistent* with the ideals which had existed since the genesis of 
employment and * training " programs. * Yet, even as the policy measures were 
being ' adopted an<J, programs implemented, the consensus and resources began 
to" 1 erode. Befffre the Reagan adn&<fa strati on entered office with its pledge 
to cut back the role of government, the Carter administration and^Congress • 
had already "reduced countercyclical public service employment, 'making a 
sham of the trigger formula " and , bi/rying any hopes of translating the 
Humphrey-Hawkins ful 1 -employment bill into -a meaningful* commitment. The 
favorable results of the youth. Entitlement program were ignored, and the^ 
brakes were applied to welfare refoffrs The Reagan administration* quickly 
finished th* work, eliminating all public serftce emplo^nt, drastically 
retrenching yotitlr programs, wielding \he meat-axe on trade adjustment 
assistance, and proposing workfare rather than guaranteed jobs and training 
as the direction for welfare reform/ The underlying issue in the public 
debate shifted from how qujpUy-the ration could afford to implement the $ 
, remaining elements of a "national manpower* pel icy" and a "national manpower 
. system," to whether we should .even continue federally-funded employment and 
training activities. ft 

There are reasons Jor this dramatic reversal which had nothing to do 
Y' "with the wisdom of the % pol ic>es or 'programs. Employment and training 

* activities were one of the few control lable' elements in the federal, budget, 
and hence, easiest to cut. Coiyitercycl ical programs r were reasonably -pop- 
ular wfrile people were, being hired, but there were few'.pol i tical benefits 
once -the opportunities were, filled. The -Congress whicji voted on appro- 

* priaHtions neverVeceived political credit, sine* the hiring decisions were 
. made^localTy, but always received the heat when local excesses were 

discovered.^ Trade Adjustment Assistance was «a promise made t6 buy of f ^ 

* opposition* t$ * tariff reductions; pnee these * reductions had been imple- 
mented, the promfse could be reneged. The sptructur&l portions of CETA were 
concentrated in poverty ^teas, and increasingly targeted on the poor, and 

* the delivery systtfn was; ra>lated from the mainstream institutions, so that 
^ the program? had 1 inn ted constituencies.. The conscience of the majority ' 

was eased by *the clarim that a 'booming economy would result from reduced 
government expenditures, soon creating jobs for -tho'Se othe^ise- served in 

public programs. 

* *■ • • 

#S> While these reasons largely explain the drastic retrenchment,, the 
shortcomings of employment and training policies apd programs were also.fr 
factor. T^^HJt 1t bluntly,' the preventative elements did not have- 
demonstrable preventative impacts; many of the corrective iteasures were 
diluted- until they provided* only short-term help; the c^rtercycl ical N 
V components did fairly well in hiring during the build-up Mt poarly in 
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. ♦ transitioning and phase-down; adjustment assistance did. more to compensate- 
for the [Jain associated with change - than to facilitate adjustment. 
Basically, a1 e l these. measures became ameliorative <in emphasis. This is not, 
to say. ^that they had no impacts on transition, _ad jus tmerrt, preparation, j 
prevention, and career advancement, but they' usually reduced to the lowest 
denominator so that ttieir long-term effect^ were subverted to maximize im- 
mediate, ameliorative impacts. i 

s^he tw s ic lesson is that it is difficult to mix missions. When there 
are dual roles, those whfch are most immediate and easiest to achieve will 
overwhelm the others. Alleviation of symptoms is simpleV than the achieve- 
ment 'of cures . ^ £ 

This is not to argue that symptoms should or can be l^tf&red. Our 
economy does not* generate enough jobs for those at the end of the labor, 
queue. The shortfalls are severely felt by the young, minorities and 
residents of poverty areas. It is a judgment- whether job creation is 
, preferrable to income , maintenance or to* doing nothing. It is a fact, 
however, that job creption efforts in the. 1970s would have* performed better 
if not 9^ rapidly wxpaaded, and could have been designed and improved to f 
increase their transitional, preventative and preparatory impagts. Bjt job v 
creation *is basically an ameliorative approach. If problems are to be 
cured rather than simply mitigated, it is necessary to .pay much more. 
' conscious attention to, and place more priority on, human resale develop- , 
ment. * The drastic retrenchment of job 'creation at this juncture makes yiis 
shift in priorities a fait accompl i . Most likely, job programs which are 
now being retrenched will return to favor at some povnt. Yet if this 
r occurs, it does not mean 'that comprehensive manpower policies" and systems 
which combtffe job creation and human resource development missions are 
appropriate: Training, education and career access activites for those at 
the end of the labor queue have a different "gestalt" from- job programs, 
- and though the measures should be closely integrated, they need 'separate ' 
policies and approaches. Thus, ^n "active manpower policy"--the holy grail 
of the last two decades for advocates of employment and training programs-- 
%must £e redefined. There needs to be a new vision' of what can be or should 
be achieved in the future through human resource, development^ whatever 
occurs onAtie^job creation front. V ^ ' * 

While there are shortcomings in the design and implementation of our 
human resource development efforts for persons of limited employabil i ty, 
f ttyes£\tting , in which they must' operate is much to blame. -'The flaws in CETA 
trainihg that receive attention, and the improvements that can be m$de by 
'their correction, „are minor 'in terns of the/'big picture," everi though ' the 
larger and more critical dimensions are rarely examined and certaMnl v^not 
blamed 'for the problems they* cause:' First, the distribution of poblic 
resources violates principles of horizontal and ^wrtlcal equity. Through 
tfce secondary education level, the distribution is reasonably equitable, 
v There .has been some progress ia^equal izing expenditures among the school 

di'str/cts of .rich and poor, minoruy%4£d nonminority/ Remedial activities 
s and those focused on special needs populations expanded rapidly (at least 
until recently), helping to equalize opportunity. The major problem comes 
wheti young people leave the secondary level. Higher education predomi- 
nantly serves persons of high socioeconomic status, and publ ^expenditures 
for human resource developrnent £eyond £fae secondary level are concentrated 
* * * 
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^ on higher education. The .distribution of enrol lees in two-year insti- 
tutions and post-secondary vocational institutions is more balanced than in 
four year institutions, but the disadvantaged and less academically able 
are underrepresfented throughout. Public- support for remedial training 
efforts are meager i/i comparison, t whether measured in, aggregate dol>ars, 
the proportion of those in need who are helped, or the intensity of . 
investment in 'any ^participant. 

Human resource development efforts—both the mainstream components and 
thfcse targeted to" the "leftover's 11 — must operate in a void, preparing 
individuals for the labor market without specification of wojjk require- 
ments, without established bridges >rrto jobs, and without the involvement 
or interest of the employer commurHty. There are exceptions for pro- 
fessional occupations, such as doctor^, lawyers,* engineers, teachers and 
nurses, where job requirements are developed and maintained by the pro- 
fessional community or through licensure, but at the middle and lower 
levels of the' occupational structure, the requirements for jobs. are rarely 
specified. Employers have no incentive to work witfi the preparatory in- 
stitutions and/or to formal izet^efttry routes unless they face shortages of 
paVticular types of workers, but this usuTH^pc'curs only* at the upper, ends - 
of the skill distribution. For mo*.t jofcs, Viployers .prefer to be Iqft 
alone with their own methods of recruiting and standards of selection. As 
a result, training and • education must be general rather than customized to 
prepare individuals to meet specific requirements. <-Many who- could be 
trained to or already can meet the true requirements of a job* are not' 

' • 4 

/Because limited resources are*devoted I to remediation or ^enployabil i ty 
development for t^hose who do not make it into higher education, these 
dollars are targeted on persons by the only quantifiable and readily 

* available proxie of need—family income—and then spread as broadly as 
possible among those who^ are eligible. This encourages the development of 
a separate delivery system for- the poor, one which has 1 short-term objec- 
tives, and one which is ^isolated from the labor market and mainstream 
institutions because it recruits high risk individuals and #oes not do 
enough ta substantially change or sort them. Within this separate system, 
the major emphasis is on "dividing the pie," frequently creating separate 

■programs* and institutions for each need group and each«iSimensioa of 
employment problems. Even though the problems and groups werlaps it is 
difficult to link the separate programs and institutions. There is no real 
reason, for instance, other than institutional history and vested interest, ^ 
why the Employment Service apd CETA should jtot tie consol fdated, or that the 

% WIN program for welfare recipients should be operated separately, or^even 

that post-Secondary L^OQgtional training and CETA should not be under the 
same decisionmaking B^nework even if operated, by separate professional - 

* systems. * * S 

Some very basic changes would be required to achieve greater equity in 
public human resQurfce development investments, to increase their payoff by 
alteriny some of the ground/ules' in the labor market, and to improve their 
efficiency by eliminating* institutional and vested interest barriers 
between related effort's. These changes must be- fundamental goals of any 
human resource development policy. While there are a- |toriety of ways to 
* realize th'ese aims and almost irvfinite possibilities for a human resource 
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development system, the following approaches s are certainly among the 
options whichsfleserve consideration: 

Preparing for .Employment 

,The cornerstone of any human resource development policy is a primary 
and secofftttry-education system that, indeed, educates. While much at- 
tention has been demoted to the failures of education Reflected i in 
declining reading and mathematics skills of students on standardized tests, 
*th 4 e reasons are relatively simple and the prospects for improvement not all 
that 'gloomy. The cfusfiN^f rapidly expanding enrollments, the breakdown of 
standards for teachers anaVtCRJents; "the proliferation of missions assigned 
to the. schools, and the lack of adequate alternative settings for youth npt 
performing well, in regular classrooms, have been the major , causes of 
* current, problems. , Enrolments are Already declining, and there are more 
teachers to chooseffrom; the use of competency Standards frfr studenis and 
teachers are receiving increased' emphasis; school systems are generally 
returning back to the* basics as resources become less plentiful; al- 
ternative school s operated within regular school systems or by community- 
based organizations have expanded in recent years. These trends should be 
— accelerated so that achievement of basic competencies would be the primary 

mission and fqcus of schools. Materials and teaching, methods could and 
' - should reflect the real w6rld of work through career .education concepts. 
In # recognition of the increasing propensity to combine part-time work and 
education, therXcould be flexibility in the sequencing and scheduling of 
school, including options such as shorter days* a quarter system, or ipo.re 
entr^ and* exit possibilities. Nevertheless, the ^'three Rs M Would be 
stressed during school hours so that it is assured that students who 
* ' advance and -graduate/have achieved the requisite competencies. 

The development of "employabili £y skills" and the provision- of first 
work expe/iences where th£re are no other al tefhatives, wquTd be 'the 
responsibility of* a federally-supported, community-based system working 
with and within the schools. This system, which would utilize as delivery 
agents neighborhood based organizations, , business groups, 'nonprofit 
intermediaries, unions, vocational education agencies, the federal/state 
Employment Service, and school ^ themselves to. ' provide career 

couftseling, dccupationaKlnformation, job search assistance, and placement 
ihelp to those vtfio w£ntettwyl needed such aid. Transition services would be 
guaranteed to all young ^ople,' and the progress of each youth in achieving 
basic employabili.ty skills and experiences would then.be tracked/ Sub- 
sidised jobs and'othfer developmental activitij| sueh-as remedial education 
. • *#hd Job, Corps enfrry training, would be ^targelR to young people with more 
* : .severe needs, /irsty employment opportunities could be guaranteed to 
persons from low-income families or those with severe empl oypenfr handicaps 
unable to find unsubsidized employment, but these jobs would be .predicated 
on school attendance and* performance, and would be atMeast as -demanding 
as, and no more renumerative than, jobs in the private sector, so that 
there would be incentives for transttion. There would also -be limitations 
* 6n the total hours of subsidized work. The aim *ou Id be to assume thafc 
every youth wanting to Work would have some job experience "before leaving 
• school, along Wtth the necessary ^career information, counseling and in- 
struction to enter the adult labor market. • : 

t ' -.9 
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Career Invest ments ' , 

: * * 

• All persons permanently leaving the 'universal secondary education 
system' and the universal employability development system, whether grad- 
uating successfully or dropping out before attaining academic competencies 
and employability skills, would be^erved by a career development (and 
redevelopment) system. Each<citizen would have a "career investment 
account" which would provide support, as under the old GI Bill, ffir* in- 
tensive, remediation, career training or post- secondary education. Each 
. individual would receive an endowment, perhaps the equivalent of the 
average terTtion, room and board cost for two years of college. This endow- 
ment could be" used to polish up the basics at the point of career entry, 
for movement into a second career, or for retraining and relocation in the 
case of. dislocation. TJie endowment might be increased to reward -military 
service or volunteer work in VISTA, Peace Corps or a National Youth Service 
program. It might also be increased for individuals adversely affected by 
government decisions, such' as tariff reductions and subsequently increasing 
foreign trade. » 

The "endowment"* could be used for higher education, post-secondary 
vocational training in public institutions, training in certified private 
sector institutions, or participation in public programs designed spe- 
cifically- for the hard-to-employ. It could also be used to finance 
mobility for career improvement. The "endowment" would be used on a 
voucher basis. Each institution would, charge the "full freight," would 
maintain its entry and input standards, and the individual, could, then, 
choose among the various options. The voucher would not always involve 
cash payments from -the career investment account. For instance, tax 
credits for college could simply be noted in the account. For guaranteed 
loans the charge might be. based on the default rate and administrative 
costs or the. subsidy costs for below-market interest rates. 

The single account approach would, fUbs, subsume a variety of separate 
aid programs including college tax credits, Basic Opportunity Grants, 

much of the aid to post- secondary vocational 1 education, readjustment 
benefits, remedial training activites, and perhaps Gl-bill benefits (if 
there is a return to the old Gl-bill approach for .veterans) . The net cost 
of such a system for society is not the sum- of the endowments which are 
used, bjut rather the increased career training and education which would 

. occur for those who want to but are not now able to acquire training.. The 
account would equitably redistribute public expenditures among individuals 
of different income levels. Some now receiving more than a fair share of 
public funds would be capped at the endowment level. Any public aid beyond 
the endowment period would be conditioned on later service contributions 
such as doctors serving in the military or the Publig Health ^Service, or 
would be loans repayable at market rates, perhaps through the tax struc- 

• ture. Rich and poor would, then, receive /equal support from the same 
system. Career training and preparation would be provided not on the basis 
of a need determination, but as A right. The disadvantaged could u'se their 
endowment in the same way and in the same institutions as the nondisad- 
va***ged, if they could qualify, or else Could us e, them to secure remedial 
assistance. 
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The. career development system would serve a brokering function. ' Its 
purposes ~ would include outreaching to assure that those with special 
problems utilized their endowments, helping individuals «to make the ri§£it 
ctreer inves^m^nt choices, monitoring to protect Against 4ni suse ' of 
vouchers, providing mechanisms to facilitate mobility, certifying the 
quality of education and training institutions,, and developing nsti tutions 
to fill local needS where voids exist (although these woul d have to become 
self-supporting through the vouchers of participants). This ^brokering 

♦system would be forged by the realignment of currently separate but very 
much related activi ties—the federal/state Employment Service, CETA, WIN, 
veterans retraining services, post-secondary vocational education, vo- 
cational rehabilitation, and the apprenticeship system. *A11 the separate 
delivery systems already have pyramidal decisk>nq^king structures, but the 
decisionmaking levels and authorities vary widely so that coordination is. 

. difficult. The systems would* not necessarily be merged, but the decision 
points and responsibilities would be made parallel. Federal funds for each 
purpose, subject to whatever strings are attached, would be channeled to 
states and then to area "Career Investment Brokering Agencies" (CIBAs) 
which would have allocation, planning and oversight responsibilities within 
'each separate category, subject to state 3nd federal * review. The' WB^s 
would be the same for all these activities. The *CI8A"s migtrtr be "Jtfri-s- 
dictions of* a minimum size, consortia of • juri sdictionsi or $ubstate 

9 districts. The minimum unit would probably have' to be* larger than the 
existing cutoff for prime sponsors, since increasing administrative burdens 
and declining funding levels have^-nade this system uneconomical as well as 
difficult to manage. 

The realignment, alone, woyld solve ?ome problems, £ut of. .more im- f 
portance, it would facilitate either needed changes. There coutd.be a 
single adv i so council for career" development" $nd redevelopment, activi- 
ties, perhaps ipth subcommittees for each specific tacus area. Reporting 
nomenclature, finding schedulers and decisi^nmal^-rp^ procedures cpuld be 
gradually standardized. The basic benefits for career investmeirtV would 
all be noted in th'e same account system so that it would be possible to 
keep track: of the expenditures from different sources for each individual. 

The lines of responsib41ity--which have become blurred in practice 
under most federal grants in aid--could be clarified so that the federal 
government would monitor the states and the states would monitor the locaT 
agencies, and they, in. turn, would have responsibility for moffi tori ng any 
subgrantees. Nationally-run programs would consist -only of those involving 
multi-state target v popufations, necessarily involving mobil i ty and resi- 
dential support. Likev^e, state managed programs would be those drawing, 
from several CIBAs, rather than simply augmenting local activities. 

The ultimate aim of these realignments is a one-stop, comprehensive, 
full -services approach for all career investment activities. Any in- 
* dividual needing help in preparing for career entry^ or reentry could turn 
to 'a one-»stop aq[ency>that would have access- to all 'available institutions 
' and services. They would.be provided by right as long as the individual 
ha<La_ balance in his or her 'account.' The fullVservices at the 6ne-stop 
center woulxl include brokering of opportunities /availably outside the area 
but allocated to its r^esidentSj # both those .developed by states and those 
.developed by national funding to fromote interstate mobility. Th'e military 
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would be another option, and the one-stop agent could 'help the individual 
to make his of her choice in light of a full range of options by providing 
independent counsel and ombudsmanship ^relative to the military career* 

^Incentives for^fre Private .Sector / 

This universal career investment approach would help to make human 
•resource development efforts more equitable, the use of voucher and 
one-stop treatment approaches would help- to integrate efforts for the dis- 
advantaged and mainstream human resource development activities. f Yet 
ultimately, these .measures would stil V b* limited without $teps to in- 
fluence the demand side of the equation--j .e. , the labor market setting in 
which this system and its participants must function. Traditionally, 
emphasis has foeen restricted to 'the supply side. With the exception of 
limited affirmative action efforts and tax credits for hiring the dis- 
advantaged and welfare recipients, labor market processes and tfieir results 
have been accepted . as a given, with public policy seeking to adapt in- 
dividuals and treatment strategies to these realities. 

Competitive markets are best left alone unless there is a compelling 
reason for intervention. One such reason is whan the costs and benefits to 
decisionmaking units in a market do not reflect the costs and benefits to 
society. This is clearly the case in private sertor decisions about 
v training* investments. As long as the education system turns out an excess 
/supply of highly (perhaps overly) educated workers and the publjc picks up 
the tab, firms will take advantage of'this system and avoid their own 
training. If each firm had to pay for the education of each college 
graduate it hired, they would certainly cut back on the rtumber of graduates 
hired as well as the course requirenentr*Md costs. Likewise, investments 
in worker training by individual firms may \ot be profitable because, with 
our highly mobile workforce, the benefits\ may be captured by another 
employer willing to pay a few dollars moreXto the employee. One-way to 
overcome these disincentives is an employer t^t covering some of the costs 
of preparatory activities now provided as "free goods," combined with aft 
offset where firms provide their own training or worker educational bene- 
fits. A "career investment tax" on the wage bill could be used to cover ,at 
leas£ part of the cost of career investment endowments. Employers with 
tfofr own training programs, or participating in cooperation with public 
programs, could' receive .credit agains't the tax. Associations could pool 
resources and establish training programs. Employers who did not train 
would simply have u to pay the tax. Penalties might also be invoked for 
relocating 4 firms not offering retraining and relocation benefits or ad- 
vinced -warding to their previous employees; the individual accounts of 
affected workers would .then bej credited so that they would have the means 
for retraining and relocation. A training tax could be incorporated in|o 
and managed by the Sbcial Security system. In other words, employers- and 
employees would* pay for some of the costs of career preparation and re- 
training in addition to unemployment, ^11 sabil i ty, illness and retirement. 

The apprenticeship, approach might be fostered by granting a lower 
career investment tax rate or "experience rating" to firms willing to 
register positions .with a federal/state apprenticeship system. Partici- 
pating employers would articulate the competencies required for the jobs* as 
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well as the training needed to achieve these competencies, would set the 
standards and monitor the training for registered jobs, .and would' then 
'recognize the credential for completers of approved programs. The stand- 
ards would be utilized in training activities financed through the career 
investment system. Trainees would, then, be provided skills specifically 
required by employers rather than receiving extraneous training. The 
requirements would be known by trainees and training institutions, so the 
performance of both could be monitored. Host importantly, the certifica- 
tion of completion would be recognized in the labor market. ^ 

". A 

Ideals and Real ities > 1 

In<-4_period when budgets are being slashed for all social programs and 
when taxes, particularly added payroll taxes, are anathema, it may appear 

- naive to even hint at the possibility of a comprehensive* employabiJ ity 
development system, an individual entitlement to hui.ian Resource idpst- 
ments, a training tax on employers or an expanded apprenticeship sfstem. 
iYet there are several reasons to believe that these notions are got as 
unlikely as they may appear today, Moreover, as long as these options are 

* not totally .implausible, and a$, long as they provide the appropriate 
guidance for incranental policy decisions, it is not necessary to believe 
t^t^they are probable long-term developments. 

A comprehens ive employabi 1 i ty development system is real izable* 
"Schools have 8 never devoted substantial resources to counseling, guidance, 
or placement, and are now retrenching in tfjis area, so that they would 
welcome outside support. More and more, these activities have become the 
iJomain of CEtA-funded efforts. The Youth -.Incentive Entitlement Pilot 
Projects experiment has proved that part-time school-year and full-time 
su.nmer jobs tduld be gutfranteed to all low income youth iti school or 
returning to school with a % pricetag of less than $2 billion if the minimum 
wage were paid for all hours of participation. 24/ If the wages were lower 
and Hhe total hour$. Of participation were restricted to 'assure only, first 
.employment experiences, -it would be possible to reach a broader group of 
youth, probably including most* of those with below average family incomes. 
Transition services CQuld be implemented at a relatively low cost., A 
developmental system which could reach into* the schools and serve all 
youth, utilizing an individualized competency assessment and achievement 
measurewnt system, has already been tested in a variety of settings under 
the Consolidated Youth Emplo^Jpt Program demonstration. In other words, a 
^comprehensive youth develo^ental system is completely feasible, its 
elements well-tested and its pricetag not ov?rv(helm1ng if viewed as a goal 
for a tfenide in the future when there will w be fewer youths. 

The concept of separate universal ^sterns for education and employa- 
bility development, with schools concentrating on academic basics* and 
community-based and "employe r-1 i nked local agencies ^concentrating on 

Nemplqyarbility skills, is certainly acceptable as an ideal. The two-year 
Veview of youth employment problems by the Vice President's Task Force on 
Youth Empl oymen.t * under the Carter administration, which incl|uded an ex- 
haustive effort to a$se$s all empirical evidence but also to give fair 
hearing to all perspectives and interests, reached the^jfcnclusion this was 
the direction to'move. The proposed Youth Act of 1980 which' embodied this 
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approach enjoyed bipartisan support although it was not enacted. 25/ The 
•Youth Incentive^ Entitlement Pilot Projects component of YEDPA, which tested 
performance-Conditioned jofcf guarantees for poor students, 'emerged frdm the ) 
Republican side of the aisle. Budget stringencies may have postponed the 
implementation of these approaches and the realization- of a comprehensive 
employabili ty development system, but there was broad consensus about the 
directions of change even if resources , were considered inadequate at the 
beginning of the 198,0s ^to move forward. 

-\ By the same token the entitlement to a minimum level of career 
training and assistance does not necessarily mean a massive expansion of - 
governmental activity. To a large 'extent, the Investment account would be 

^another- way of paying for or simply keeping track of activities that occur 
already through tax credits, subsidies to colleges, Basic Equal "Opportunity 
Grants and manpower programs. Not all of those who are eligible to receive 
benefits will utilize them. ffy the time such a system is implemented, the 
labor 'market at the entry level should be tighter, so that fewer would 
. choose a training alternative because of the dearth of work options. If 
the long-term increase in the portion of the population enrolled in post- 
secondary activities continues, a larger 'share will already be partici- 
pating when the endowment is implemented so there will be less, incremental . 
expansion. The endov*nerft can be financed because the declining numbers of 
career entrants sfoyld substantially .offset the incremental proportion 
provided education and training under this approach. Thus, the total 
enrollments and expenditures for career training and education may not be 
substantially larger as a percent of the work force or national income than 
they are today. 

Entitlement" or endowment notions are hardly foreign. Each citizen has 
an endowment for a primary and Secondary education (and,, in fact, is not 
even free to choose whether to use it). Since longer education amd 
training are necessary to function in an increasingly complex society, it 
would make sense to extend this approach to the post-secondary level, as 
some states have essentially done with subsidized higher education. Jhe 
voucher and individual" account approaches are certainly plausible. The GI 
Bill—one of the most popular human resource investment programs in our 
nation's history--has tracked .a fairly large portion of the adult, popu- 
lation under its entitlement system. Currently, service agencies collect 
and retain detailed case files «on individuals. For instance, CETA is 
required to track services received' over a five year period even if 
individuals jnove from one jurisdiction to another. Social Security and 
military registration are a fact of life, and soo'ner or later it is likely 
that more foolproof citizenship and work certificates wil 1 be established. 
'An individual account, as opposed to numerous overlapping record systems, - 
would be no more of an infringement than social securityJretirement benefjt. 
records, and equal protections could be built into the system. 

The voucher and account notions force recognition that choice should 
be maximized' for all individuals. Institutional an/ vested Interests are 
intertwined with those^of participants and, all too frequently, those .being 
served become captive* of delivery institutions. A crucial question is 
whether the 4 individual, • if provided the'. same resources and information 
about the options, wou/d make the same choices, and, in particular, whether 
the disadvantaged would continue to use separate institutions or whether 
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they would choose to en$er the mainstream. The vdfccher approach forces the 
question, and could be a useful supplement to, if not. substitute for, the 
service system which now exists for the poor. 

<• ' 
Whether a human resource investment System is accepted', realignment of 
separate programs and approaches makes serfi^ Attempts to force cooper- 
ation between CETA, the. Employment Service, WIN and vocational education 
through overlapping councils, reviews, sign-offs and set-asides have gone 
about as far as they can where the decisionmaking structures are so much 
• out of, alignment, and plans are evolved separately on the basis .of distinct 
.thought patterns and nomenclatures. The ideals of comprehensive and co- 
ordinated administration, common terminology .and .one-stop* full services, 
are important if they restrain fissiparous tendencies of separate programs 
Jfend provide direction and discipline for incremental movement towards their 
J^ntegration^ Likewise, the nation that federal, state, and local responsi- 
bilities should be reconstituted so that states provide options that 

• localities cannot, while the federal government provides opportunities for 
residents of all states, can help to cut through the current confusion of 
roles and Responsibilities. •'Instead of providing options for "mobil i ty, 
training .and .jobs which are not available locally; both the states and the 
"feds" fund local activities in addition to bat rarely coordinated 'with 
those developed by local* decisionmakers. Local decisionmakers are con- 
strained to planning for local labor markets and in light of available 
local institutions. The dollars are channeled where the opportunities ^re 
least. While Job Corps is a notable exception/ provfdtng fo^ mobility and 
for intensive training not offered locally, it is not integrated with the 

- local systems so that the youths yho most neettvthis type of assistance. are 
not always the ones who enroll. These probitps nee^to be addressed 
whether the career investment account approach is adopted. 

The" real ignment of all the currently separate human resource invest- 
ment programs into a uniform and comprehensive system wilT be a nightmarish 
process. Yet the Reagan administration is clearly in favor of the con- 
solidation of like programs and the provision of increased authorities to 
states./ T*sre is likely to be some action ^on this front even if the career 
endowment and employer tax notions are not accepted. The reauthorization 
of vocational education and CETA at - the same time, and the continuing 
cfiscussion of Employment Service reform, and the diminutive size of WIN, 
offer immediate possibilities for such realignment*. The restoration of G,I 
Bill benefits is under ^discussion and this might be easily integrated into 
a comprehensive system-, 'finally, the trade adjustment problem .will not 
disappear * because budget cutters have decided .that benefits are no longer 
owed to those affected by past policies. New trade issues will arise, 
-workers will again have to -be ^bought off," and the proposed account 
system; coupfed with extended unemploymeht insurance during the training Or 
relocation period, would be an expedient approach. 

The one-stop, full-services^approach is hardly a new concept. It 
occurs today' under ' vocational rehabilitation.. .The vocational rehabili- 
tation specialist 1s the broker for medical arjd tfaining^ervlces which may. 
be- arranged or purchased f*an an account for each individual. The 
Veterans 1 Administration also provides help'ln spme cases on a "full- 
services" basis, particularly for disabled -veterans; it arranges for the 

* various types of assistance for which the veteran is eligible by right. 
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Sane state and local prime sponsors ■ have made progress in integrating 
■-services under CETA, the federal/state Employment Service and vocational 
rehabilitation. Given encouragement, this trend could easily accelerate^ 

/ > • ■ 

Finally, the now -radical" notions of a career investment tax and a 
substantially-expanded and legislatively-supported apprenticeship system 
are not unforeseeable. The employer tax assumes that the economy will need 
trained entry-level workers, both because of the reduced supply of entr*ants^ 
and the increased' skill requirements. If labor market conditons force' 
employers to do training- anyway , and if those who invest find their workers 
pirated away by other firms, they would have nothing to lose and something 
to gain from such a tax. The • tax heed not and will not cover the full 
' costs of the career investments, became there are broader societal 
benefits. Moreover, the scheme might be*introduced as payroll taxes are 
eased through general revenue tax financing of the ^distributive aspects 
of Social Security, or .as unemployment declines so' that unemployment 
insurance taxes fall. To soften the blow, state unemployment insurance 
debts to the federal trust fu#f~might be forgiven, thus ' substituting 
training taxes for the increases' in unemployment insurance taxes needed to 
pay back advances to states from the federal government. 4*ns is not to 
argue that it will ever be easy to sell new taxes and a new-approach, aqd 
certainly not to suggest that it will be costless. The basic purpose ofv 
the career investment account is to assure increased training investments \ 
for persons who would otherwise be excluded. These extra resources could 
be provided exclusively from general revenues. The, reason to favor payroll 
tax support for some of the costs is to provide incentives for the private 
sector to do more training itself and to get more involved with public 
efforts. . 

The idea of an expanded apprenticeship system, where employers 
articulate job requirements and the training needed to meet these require- 
ments, thereby formalizing career entry ladders, has been much more widely 
accepted in other industrialized nations, particularly when they faced a" , 
shortage of entry workers as" our nation will in the coming years. Our 
nation's apprenticeship system,' with under 300,000 registered apprentices, 
' covers a far smaller portion of total employment and far fewer occupations 
than the systems in most of the European nations. There are. now no 
financial incentives for cooperation by employers. It is not unlikely, 
therefore, that the emerging shortage of entry workers, combined with 
financial incentives, wi*l 1 increase employer interest in' the apprenticeship . 
approach. 

Debate over a career investment tax and a national apprenticeship > 
system might be helpful as a vt£y to demonstrate that supply sitie efforts, 
no matter how well designed, are J^ited unless the demand side is also 
leveraged. Training programs whi^p concentrate on those who are least 
employable will not succeed in more than marginal reordering .of positions 
at thJ end of- the labor queue unless the unsubsidized sector--pri vate, 
public and nonprofit— feels thlt it is in its- best interest to train to 
meet needs rather ttfaa\to hire already qualified or overly qualified 
workers, and unless 'employers consider it ' in their, bes^ interests to work 
with public institutions. The private sector must now be approached with . 
subsidy bribes and appeals to corporate conscience' in an effort to convince 
them that the workers provided through the employment and training system 
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are as good as others *ven though they have "high rt$k? characteristics and 
would normal >y be shunned. All too often, employers turn away from these 
appeals by disparaging\the training or the red tap^ that goes with the 
.bribes, simply because they do not believe the/have a risk-taking or 
training mission, and no need to accept one when there are plenty of. 
low-risk applicants available. The ttireat of a tax might, in itself, 
generate more active efforts by the employer community. This was the case 
in Germany when a training tax was legislated but never implemented becaase 
empldyers voluntarily increased their involvement in the apprenticeship 
"system. At the, very least, public debate, and privatS^sector opposition 
would reveal the dearth of formal training in the private)sector and would N 
dispel the claim' that vaguely defined "private sector alternates" can 
replace public programs. If nothing else, it would force greater recogni- 
tion of the fact that- the disadvantaged, and' the insti tutions % that serve 
them, do not, alone, tear the blame for their problems. 
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SECTION 7. 
NEXT STEPS 



the. appropriate^short-tegjr goals are much more straightforward and far 
less controversial. The weight of evJdence documents > the need for sig- 
nificant reorientations of our, nation's manpower, prog rams -and potiQ.ies for 
'persons', of* limited employabil ity. . Training' deserves more emphasis", and . 
subsidized jobs should be combined with and le£d into remediation, serving 
«as a raechanisn to identify those with potential for longer-term, training. 
On-the-job training rules need to be changed to make the approach more 
marketable but also to facilitate OJT participation by the more 'disad- 
vantaged. The duration of training should be' increased through the 
addition- of a second tier of long-term training activities which provide 
the opportunities for "quantum 'leaps" in employment status. These second , 
tier activities mlist.be integrated with shorter-duration, first-tier work 
and training efforts which are now the primary focus of CETA. Performance 
in these base level activities should be used to determine potential for 
advanced training so that the advanced opportunities encourage better » 
° performance. n ■ Placement must be emphasizedr-TfTOi greater concern for the 
career potential and tfaining-relatedness of the jobs, particularly where 
more intensive investments are made in participants. Mechanisms must' be 
developed to facilitate the movement of individuals from gefgrafJhic areas 
of severe need to- areas where employment and training opportunities are 
more -promising. Finally, the training system must be * stabil ized, with 
increased focus on qualitative, rather than quantitative, dimensions, -and 
with greater use of competency-based education, vocational training and 
employabil ity skills development. * 

Such reorientations, whiJe achievable with only modest legislative and % 
administrative changes, would have far-reaching impl ications s They would 
make the employment and training system for the disadvantaged more' like the • 
mainstream preparatory institutions, with increased emphasis on individual 
performance Standards and more sorting of the "winners" from the "losers." 
Income maintenance objectives, would be downplayed, and' incentives initiated 
to reward participant performance.. More intensive assistance would mean 
jflat fewer individuals could, be served. Priority would have to shift from 
the amelioVattve, job creation oriented approach of current programs to a 
stable and continuing focus on structural problems. The issues raised by 
these changes cannot be resolved by facts and figures alone* but rest on 
normative and political judgments. Resolution will require continuing 
discussion. Yet the available evidence suggests . the" importance Jfam,!*'- - 
stream precepts, the problems of current income maintenance approaches; and 
the payoffs of greate^ resource concentration. » 

While decisions on next steps should certajnly consider long-t/rm y 
goals, no' consensus exists today, and-, indeed-, the public discussion has/, 
hardly begun. The only agreement seems to be on what, not to'^dp^. The long- 
standing, "ideal of a national manpower policy which would include both 
structural and cout^rcyclical** components has been undermined by the 
. evidence of- severe operational and political problems in rapid job. 
creation! and^ even more tellingly, by the evidence that jpb creation and 
meaningful training rarely go tiand-in-hand. But a new consensus has not 
yet emerged, and options such. as a comprehensive employability development 
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system to assure basic skills fqr, entrants into' the- adult work- force, a 
Gl^bill voucher approach , to • assure' equitable., and effective career in- 
vestments, a dramatic expansion, of the apprenticeship system in ^rder to 
better identify ^;h'e competencies and training necessary fqr career egtry,/ 
and tax incentives for the private sector 'to *^vest in training, have^ to 
date, received *1 ittle attention or analysis. Whether one agrees with the 
political feasibility of these \Wt ions or iji the , desirability* of such 
comprehensive' reform innuran resource development* approaches, however, 
tjhe^e ^long-tern] proposals are reasQnaHe^ navigational aids for^next steps, 
'suggesting the need to more equajNy ^tribute public human resource 
investments* to ftatjs them more towards ' the .end of the labor queue where 
.the, payoff w*H 1 increase in the next two decades, to move from a separate 
need$ 4 -based deli^eYy system to* one ^integrated into the mainstream, to • 
immpve the -carreer* entry process so that s there *is Jess waste and greater 
eqlmty, and to^foster the involvement of- the private sector. 

The- best^ means to achierve these ends are debatable. ' Judgments must be 
based on wfiat" we know from abstract analysis ,of impact patterns, benefit- 
cost computations and labor market; theories, a^T well as" from nuts<and bolts 
assessments of decisionmaking and delivery patterns. The following recom- 
meriaations* while necessajrily judgmental are strongly ^suppoYtetf by both 
the "theoretical' and' applied analyses. These steps wouldh achieve ' the* 
desired improvements in. the current -system, without major discontinuities 
or drastically expanded resource requirements, by modifying the service- 
components, utilizing- self-enforcing tnecharvL^ms and inc?htives to improve 
performance, /expanding -second-ti'ar/* loncjer-duraticfn trailing* activities 
locally", and gradual ty implementing an array of state and career training 
activities providing irafcih'ty options.. 




An EmphS^^ (WrTraif 



^ Training stioutS ^be a mandated element of^rk experience activities. 

The i&78 retirement for training undaf. Title I ID public service employment 
^"wa^ "straightforward and resulted flT increased use of PSE as a training 
f . m vehicle. The regulations -'for* work experience, career employment experience 
^ under # youth' /programs and summffV* % youth eniploytoent activities . call for 
'enricftoent of wo£k ^wfth- education,* training and transition services, but 

* * . - they dl* not set; 'any targets. Whether structural PSE is restored, its \ 

e se^Fas,ide* approach .for - training should* be adopted; and the^Training s 
V * activ itlef undeY j*rlc, »progrlhis i should b£* tracked in ttie ,raar\agement- 
' infonria^^V syste^p/as is now done ip the case of PSE trainTnij^ Hours &f 
unstipehdea paper and pencil as;Well as computer-assisted instruction might 
be ^/mt a standi jpartv of the workweek far in-school, summer, out-of— 
.'.schro^youth ' and fcdgut-work experience, programs, .Another approach is to 
^ st/ucture work projects as 'trainifuf. Oh^ tested mod61 is the Ventures in 
.$ ComWfnty Improvement program,' whiclY " rnduntld; /large-scale, carefully , 
organized, ^restoration .proje&iV utilvrTng unionr*. supervisors,' linkages to* * 
^ apprenticeship, jmeasuremepte ~of competency acquisition, graduated work 
r tasks, and performance r&quirementr*fac participants/ s*r t£at work arid 
>. ' training- were synohymous. Similar work projects Vm^fit 'be ' structured to 

* , ;pravide trailing in tocher "occupations. , 1 ' - « s 
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On-the-job training regulatfonY^should be modified to provide for a 
"try-out" employment approach. Currently, an employer under OJT must hm 
an individual without being "able to discern whether .the person can be 
trained to meet requirements. In other words, the subsidy must cover, the ; 
training cos^p and lower productivity, but also the hiring risks. As a 
resuU, employers are reluctant to participate in OJT unless provided 
workers with previous experience in ttie same fields or those who are^good 

• ' bets. An alternative would -be* to*.allow a three-flionth or six-month "try- 
out"' period goring which the' CETA prime sponsor would pay allowances to 
"the trained placed -in the' private sector. At the end of this "try-out, 

J "^he, employer would make a hiring decision.- Bas<# on the participant's 

remaining .deficits at the end of the try-out, an- "OJT-extended" contract * 
could be negotiated to cover any further training. Alternatively, the 
employer might 'be eligible for the Targeted Jobs .Tax Credit at this point 
(assuming it remains- in effect), after certification that such an incentive 
would be warranted. This try-out approach would be attractive to employers 
because they could siz? up the participant • befot^ a permanent hiring 
^> decision. But it wo\jld also allow the prime spons^to better judge the 
ability .of the individual to perform the specific job ahd .to determine 
- training needs. Individuals participating in the "try-out" phase could be 
offered remedial services and assistance. It would be possible to take 
somewhat greater risks, i.e., matching* more disadvantaged" individuals with 
any given job; Few really disadvantaged Would be productive during a^ snort 
training period, so that there would not be a windfall to employers. 

OOT is allowable' but -rarely used in the public and nonprofit sectors 
because of the availability' of PSE and' work experience subsidies covering 
the full costs of hirfng. Given the evidence that PSE or work experience 
increase post-program earnings primarily when they function as try-out 

* mechanisms in the public, sector, it would be 0 useful to formalize this 
dimension, permitting try-out employment for unsubsidized * jobs in tne 
oublic and nonprofit sectors under the same rule* as in the private sector. 
If a tax credit were provided for subsequent "training to the jjyvate sector 
employer^ a similar payment might be made to the nonprofit or public agency 
»to encourage permanent hiring, or else an extended OJT .contract ewjn-d.be 
negotiated. As in the private sector, this would permit employerKwUh 
"real" jobs to take a risk on individuals more disadvantaged than tho^e 
usually hired; -This approach could also be usefully -linked to counter- y 
cyclical revenue sharing rather than mounting a separate QETA job creation 

* .effort when stimuju's, is next needed^ 
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Aiding Second-Tier Opportunities 

. New classifications ft>r local ' training activities' should be es^*- 
' " tatlished in the federal regulations ffrtd the management information system . 
% so" that long-duration training &n be identified, properly budgeted; and 
emptasizetl. JU is 'necessary . to clearly define and accurately measure an 
activity before "it can be encouraged, and there is no recording- of length 
■* of 'training In local programs. A quite simple approach, is to divide what 
is now labeled as "classroom traiTiing" into mone refyed categories, n/ 
"Career Tracing" would be primarily occupational in focus, With a planned < 
• ' duration df at least 1000 hour's. "Career Preparation" would be l*™arily .. . 
educational in focus, and also planned to last over 1000 hours.- Entrjp» . 
. . . • , f * 
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-Training" would.be primarily occupational, and "Bask Skills" primarily 
educational, with botli planned' to last less than 1000 hours. E-xpendi ture, 
outoome, artd participant data would all be divided according to these cate- 
gories. Likewise, plans and goals would* be identified separately for these' 
activities. ' 

Minimum requirements could, then, be established for local Career 
Training, Career Preparation, and ' On-Th^-Job (Try-out and Extended) 
Training. In the review and approval process for local plans, there might 
be targets for these activities developedeither by regression analysis* of 
prime sponsor data in-order- to allow Tor participant mix and total ^escnomic 
variation or by. averaging the level for all prime sponsors and ujing this 
r as a guideline* Another approach would be to legislate a set-asije out of 
the funds provided by formula scTthat this proportion 'could \>nljr be used 
for\hese longer career training interventions. .If the set-aside were not 
spejit locally, thf Resources would be part of the real Vocations used for 
state-level programs or national ly-directed ' Career' Training * and Career 
^ Preparation activities. 

• < State supplemental vocational education set-^sides should be reserved 
for 'Career Training and Preparation act'ivrties,' i.e.,' Vong-term training 
and remediation expected to -significantly and -permanently vmproy^e -em- 
ployability. Prime sponsors would compete for these sjtate funds provide 
% traviing to local residents, perhaps matching,; frpri£* their formula alio- . 
cations. The state could establish its own programs,, to Serve residents of 
' ba Harrce- of- state areas and of local * jurisdictions unable to mount ac^' 
ceptable prpgrams, or else it would buy slots from the prime sponsors with 
exemplary programs and arrange for the mobility and r^idential" support. 
The result would be an in-state program, very much lftce STLF, but with 
mobility. features. The /projects would be, funded on a tvw-year cycle. Such 
activities would *iave f i rst priori ty in arjy reallocation of resources 
provided^y formula/ to^)ri me* sponsors within the state. 

Advanced Career Training programs in Job Corps shouJd be expanded and 
< diversified. , For each general occupational area of training in Job" Corps* 
there should be. at least -ene advanced training component which would draw 
"* 'from* centers thcoyahout the nation those trainees who wahted to continue 
their careeV preparation and had demonstrated the capacity and Maturity. 
These advanced courses^ wo^l^fotus, on Expanding career areas in each 
occupatij^i. /The Job Corps «p-secon<*Bry and college prcrgram should also 
be continued, and its oppoftunlties more equitably distributed "rather than 
~* drawiip disproportionately from a few eenters. A reasonable target would 
be to expand advanced traffWig options to one-third- of slots in Job Corps 
which, because- of their much longer duration of stay, would s'fcrve about 
* / one-'fifth of participants. 

Corporate Career trairting prqgrams of up to J^o. years 1 duration would 

>rov 



. * be -implemeiyted under natiohal direction to p^vide intensive? fully-- 
. subsidfzelf/ classroom instruction and internships -in programs' operated or 
directed by corporations* and employer associations guaranteeing unsub- 
sidized employment in jobs with career potential fot all thqse completing 
the training. ^The participants wou>d be carefully screened from local CETA 



programs to "identify those yfyo could' make it with assistance but who. would 
have little chanc^ without it. The opportunities wduld' be restricted to" 
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persons from disadvantaged backgrounds, (not just those eligible in the .six 
months before application) who had proved themselves in education' 'and 
training . activities. The occupations *of training would have a minimum 
annual starting salary of half the mean earnings of year-rdund, f.ull-time 
male workers (the equivalent of roughly $10,000 in 1980). Thejobs would 
have -to have , documented career progressions beyond tji> entry level. The 
institutional training* would be' in established corporate- or association 
* facilities, or in programs established jointly wlth : public institutions. 
The internships' would ;"be provided by. the sponsoring jtcorporation or 
association members, and would be carefully 'integrated wun the, cjassropm 
instruction. y , 



It is recognized that only^a li 




associations have established trainfiJH^ center^ or,woul<i be willing to 
Create such centers, and not all of 



ed number of laxge corporations or 



th 



^..wbuld be willing to^guarantee 
ipants. even/if they could assur'e 



tareer entry jobs for disadvantaged participant even/ f they 
the quality of training and even if me costs* ?touliTT>e fully covered. The* 
programs would have to be developed on k case-by-case Basis with the aim of 
building u|* gradually to and then maintaining a permanent capacity. The 
goal would be to provide, <jn a continuing basis, roughly 10,000 career- 
entry opportunities anni/ally. 

'> 

Forging the Elements Into a System 

Work experience is, according to^presSf^: regulates, restricted to 
persons with* no' previous experience, those reentering the labor force or 
those in special need of a supportive work erwi ronment. A periodic review 
f status is required in order to encourage the transfer of participants 
nto other activities or private sector employment as 'rapidly as possible. 
This 4oes not usually ©ccur. Average stay i/i work experience was slightly 
longer in 1980 than in 1976. 26/ The seqyencing^of activities, i.e., work 
followed by 0JT of classroom training, is all too 'infrequent. 'The most 
straightforward appr^* vjould be to limit, the work experience fM ' any 
individual to §0$ ho^^> or roughly three months L of full -time empllJjment, 
two years of suttimerJBnployment, or one year of summer* and^part-time schcol 
ye%* l employment, §U> ^earch assistagce ^ouW be required for all par- 
ticipants at, the end of this period. Successful completers of vprk 
experience tfho had participated effectively in job search assistance, but 
.were enable to find unsmbsidized employment, would be given' priority in 
local training ^acti v>cies. # ■ 

Income maintenance and wage policies should be designed to encourage 
entry into un^ubsidized employment and successful 'performance in employment 
and training- activities.. Particularly in the summer youth employment 
program, compensation should be .reduced The aim should be> to serve those 
young* people who have *no other option^ and to -provide them a first ex- 
perience so 'that they cJh find unsubsidized jobs. There no d^ubt that 
*the program hovT^sqrve^a, disadvantaged group, , but , it prroably draws from 
the' front of ,-the queue among those *el igible and does not. encourage tran- 
sition because 4 the minimum wage is higher than what most could earn in the 
private secttff (three-fifths of 14- and 15-year-olds who worked in the 
private sector' eArned Jess than the minimum wage in 1979,- while partici- 
pants thte* ag?-7representing 45 *percjent' of sum(ner enrollments—were all 



paid , the minimum' wage) . 27/ * It is no wonder that teenagers are ajixious.to 
come back one summer .after another. Perhaps "the easiest approach, as 
suggested previously^ js* tojrequire summer enrollees to spend a, day a .week 
or the equivalent- ,in mandatory but unstipended Iqstructton, and the re-* 
mainder of time in. minimumfwge work. Incentive payments migTit be u£ed for 
those achieving ' milestones, in the ^instructional" program. Thfs would avoid 
confrontation over the subminimumP wage issue by providing the nvi.nimijnK 
during work hours but a lower 'hourly reimbursement for the full period of 
participation. This same 'approach could be used for in-school work ex-' 
perience.* 

The allowance unter local tra-ming programs should be rasgjkUi tuted 
into three components providing* for maintenance, participation expenses,' 
anck^perfornrance incentives. The, maintenance allowances would cover the 
poverty deficits,, i.e., the differences between family income (including 
the>*eash value of vfood stamps) and 'the .higher of the poverty, level or 70 
percent of tlje lower living standard, not to exceed the hours of partici- 
pation multiplied by the minimum w^ge.' Participation expenses would be 
detemined on an individual basis ta reimburse demonstrable expenses. 
Performance incentives would be designed locally and might reward length of 
stay," completion, and self-placement. These -incentives would be limited to 
one-fourth the hburs of participation times the minimum wage. A best guess 
is that the substitution of this allowance approach for;current policies 
woulcK /educe the average costs of local classroom training by 10 to 15 
percent. ■ • 

OJT 'opportunities sH^uld be targeted primarily for successful par- 
ticipants in other components. Fi rst j>riori ty "in assignment should be 
,given to successful completers of local Career Trairring and Career 
Preparation to assure a payoff from this large investment. The assignments 
should Be commensurate with* the vocational skills which h*/e been learned 
and the competencies which have been attained. Second priority in assign- 
ment'would be" given to successful participants jn shorter-term training, 
work experience, and other local activities. ^ * . 

Prime sponsors should be utilized as recruiting, referral-, and pTace- 
flfht agents for Job Corps. Each could be provided, a quota of Job Corps 
opportunities and could receive credit for referral into Job Corps, but 
woulcl also, have the responsibility for placing residents upon their return/ 
Job borps would have an advance warning system \<h notify prime sponsors 
instantaneously int the case** of eaely termination and prior to planned 
graduation, for completers. In case of relocation to another area, place- 
ment would be the responsibility of the' recipient prime .sponsor, with 
.reimbursement by Job Corps* unless uob Corps contracted with a union or > 
other placement agent. Job Corps' would, thus, -be integrated with the 
comprehensive local systems even though managed at the federal jevel . 

Advanced Career Training (ACT) in Job Corps, Corporate Career and 
slfcte-di recte^r Career Training «and Preparation progrante must also be 11 
integrated with first-tier activities. E$ch Entrant into JotfrCorps i^fidw 
"-provided 4 a catalogue of centers which includes a description of the entry 
training available$at eacA. 'When a 'full' portfolio of ACT offerings are 
developed, these shouVd also, be presented .in a catalogue* specifyiM the 
entry requirements and probabilities for each offering #nd detailif^ the 
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J>* expected performance ip and outcomes from training. Pfesentation of these 

options should b6 a required element of entry orientation and of counsel inq * 
upon completion 'of- basic reading and* mathematics or entry vocational 
training in local* programs. ' w 

. Eaclv prime sponsor shoulff be^rovided an al location ,pf opportunities 
for- state-directed advanced training programs and nVtipnaljly-funded- 1 
Corporate Career slots. In each ca-se, the, entry and'training requirements 
would be specified in detail. The prime* sponsors- would, then, identify 
local participants willing and able to leave tocbmplete advanced training. 
This catalogue approach an^ allegation of slots according to need would 
assMre all individuals an egual chance at "quantum .leap" opportuni tie?. 

With the shrinking size of CETA, It makes sense to consolidate local 1 
programs. v The preferred approach is a bifurcated systepi with a set of 
youth developmental activities preparing young people up to the point of 
readiness for career training or 'entry „ and an adult system which ^provides ^ 
the career training *and caVeer entry activities. ' This was the 'approach 
recommended in the proposed Youth -Act- p#*4380 and it makes a good deal of 
sense. For most youth, teen problems do not presage permanent diffi- 
culties. Teenagers "gradually increase work activities, gaining the 
experience and* competencies for career entry, so that unemployment rates 
fall rapidly by their early 20s. However, the {een problems would be" - 
reduced, and the career chances improved, if *transi tional assistance were 
available to better guide the process. The disadvantaged and minorities do 
not have the same opportunities and* their progress towards career 'entry 
lags. They- need first work ^experiences, a helping hand along the way, and 
exposure to career options—in other, words, short-term assistance sequenced 
over these difficult years--if they are to enter the career job market * 
without- handicaps. Intensive reniediatkm 6r training in a single episode 
is not appropriate until the youth' has *ome maturity, commitment, and sense * k 
of- di recti on. ; Thus, the proposals for the Youth Act included a detailed 
system for benchmarking "competency -development and maturation, ar^d. for f 
arranging a sequejjee of. short-duration services over the teen years as # 
determined by individual needs and patterns \)f development. This youth 
system would use experiences in summer and in-school work programs, among 
other things, to make a determination of the readiness for career entry and 
career training. The youth developmental system would, thus, serve as a 
feeder into the adul.t, career-oriented system. 

Limited services sAh as job search assistance, testing and guidance, . 
basic life ski 1 Is * trainipg, and remedial education should be used to. 
identify those 'in need" of more help, rather than operating in many cases*as 
• separate treaftoents. These services, if unstipended, all have low. costs 
,* and might be, .expanded even with Current budget stringencies, Inexpensive 
minicomputer terminal networks or microcomputers can be used to deliver 
short-duration assessment, world-of-work m instructiQn, occupational 
.information and remedial educatio^to anyone who needs such services. Jhe 
networks and terminals are a .way to link; with aT[ delitery agencies, * 
particularly the, schools. Job search assistance, in-schodl employability 
services delivered by specially-created nonprofit intermediaries, and 
pre-employment services for* out-of-school youth and adults, have proved 
effective in diverting, individual s from the use of intensive training that 
1s not needed o| for which they are not ready. Significantly expanded and 
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formalized 'transition services .should be offered without eligibility 
requirements other than the • need for and interest in help, and should 
identify those 'who need more assistance so that tljey can be channeled into 
first-tier activities in either the youth or adult systems.* 



Increasing Placement Results ^ ' 

* A crucial i element of the "try-out" OJT approach would be a j^&Jle- 
of-two"— n£ position could be refilled more than twice without a penJfnent 
hi re. * This would encourage placement and would be a -self -enforcing 
mechanism. If individuals were assigned to menial jobs^ lacking oppor- 
tunity, they* would be likely to : terminate without placement and the 
positions could not, then, be refilled. There would be iteration towards a 
portfolio of try-out assig#nents attractive to participants. On the other 
hand, the employers could not "try out" endless numbers of participants 
simply to secure subsidized employees. Such a protective mechanism is 
particularly important i«f the- try-out approach is used in the public and 
nonprofit sectors, wher§ wprk" experience slots have often been used^over 
and over' wfthout a transition into permanent employment. 

J - * To' -further encodrag|e~ placements employers making a permanent hire, 
would be eligible fcrr extendi OJT negotiated at the end of thf -try-out 
period based on an assesspgivt of the individual's performance and "remaining 
deficits. It w)uld also be useful to continue £ variation of the Targeted 
Jobs Tax Credit,- but this should be restricted ^employers hiring com- 
pleters of .Career Training, Career Preparation, JcJfCorps or Try-Out 0JT, 
and should- be leased on a determination by the prime sponsor that ^he 
.-employer- is taking an extra risk or- will incur extra training costs .ip 
firing the participant. , 

Under the second-tier ef forts--Corporate "Career, Career Training and 
Career Preparation activities, and Job Corps Advanced Career Training- 
there would be self-enforcing mechanisms to assure training-related place- 
ments for all completers. The Corporate Career program would involve a 
guarantee " from the sponsoring corporations or emplpye'r associations that 
everyone successfully finishing the fully subsidized period of classrcrom 
training and internship would be provided a training-related job by the 
corporation or association at a guaranteed minimum salary' level,. For state 
and local Career Training and Preparation, there woul'<}*b£ a requirement for 
the placement of three Of four completers in jobs utilising the acquired 
skills or competencies before 'a' new* contract or . new class could be 
initiated. This requirement, combined with tne fJnority under try-out OJT 
given to completers of such long-term trailing and" preparation, would 
encourage placement efforts prior to the completion of training*- In Job 
Corps, the (ffJIra tors* of Advanced Career Training *^ou1d be respons lble/for 
placement activities. The placement of three *rh four completers in 
training-related jobs would also be required. The tax credit and try-out 
OJT approaches would be authorized also for these complete/s. \ 

To assure placement from first-tier activities, ^the, p^rfbrmance system 
would emphasize unsubsidized placement above all other goals. Placements, 
thus, need * to be recorded by activity, .vrfth further*, designation as to 
whether They are training- or work experience-related. ,The lo6al allo- 
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cation ^formula might be modified to provide 10 percent added funds to prime 
sponsors .exceeding ^hetir expected Abased on regression analysis) placement 
rate,. Lowest performers would be precluded from competing for state Career 
Training and Career -Preparation grants (although residents would still be 
served in programs operated by the state, or in other jurisdictions funded 
by the states, as well as**in national advanced training programs). ' 

For school -age "teenagers, placement is not usually an appropriate 
outcome. If youth who are not yet ready for the full-time labor Iflarket are 
included in the data system,' they will obscure the placement results and 
reduce the possible leverage of performance monitoring efforts and in- 
centives, Al ternatively^ pressure j^or placement mifht result in fewer 
teenagers being* served. The bifurcation of l&cal delivery systems into a 
youth developmental system and an adult career entry and training system 
wt^jld solve this problem. The. "sticks and carrots for placement would 
primarily be applied to the career system, whereas the youth activities 
would emphasize the development over time of the basic competencies needed 
before entry into the full-time labor market. If the bifurcated approach 
is not adopted, youth for w^om placement is not an expected or desired 
outcome should be designated in* a special category sa that they are not 
included in the calculation of the placement rate. 

' ^ ' - - " - ' - 

Job search assistance should be an exit service in' all components. 
The evidence indicates that the employment rates of both youth and adults 
*can be increased by job-finding help. A* strong argument can al?o be made 
for bonus payments to participants .whcr ^cure their own jobs and stay in 
them for sorffe period, say three months. Jhe incentive component of the 
reconstituted allowance formula could be used to provide sucji bonuses. 

Mobil j ty Options * 

The Career Training and Career* Preparation aqtittd ties funded with 
state vocational education resources would provide for .mobility. The 
grants, would be competitively distribute^, but the opportunities for 
participation would be allocated according tp need. Thus, prime sponsors 
without local Career Training and Preparation activities, *as well as the 
ba^ance-of-state areas, would be allocated a number of slots in the 
state-operated programs or -in the state-funded activities, of other pfime 
sponsors, "The advanced program^ would include, funds for mobility ajd 
residential support. The' first priority for formula allocated resources 
not spent by pr*ime sponsors withirji a given state -would be the .expansion ; of 
advanced opportunities so that individuals froip these underspending areas 
could be provided Career Trainjnt) and , Preparation elsewhere. Siac'e these 
advanced components would serve only a minority of all participants, and 
since most jurisdictions wojuld be 'able £o mount at least some local ac- 
tivities, the mobility arrangements would be required for- only ^ small 
portion af total participants 1n th£ training system and should be 
feasible. % m " % - 

* * 

For the national ly-directed, Corporate Career program, Job Corps might 
serve as the administrative mechanism, since its authorization provides the 
needed flexibility, mobility, and national' focus. The age limitation would 
.have to be waived for older participants, Although' the most appropriate 

• ' •. • . • r ' • 
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target group may well be young adults. The traiging activities themselves, 
would be managed with minimum red-tape by each participating corporation or 
association. A private sector Job Corps contractor(s) could serve as the 
intermediary management agent for the -program, ■ i .je. ,\ working to identify 
and screen local candidates for the opportunities, registering and keeping 
track of them ^during participation,^ and arranging- for mobility and 
residential support.. The contractor might. also have ,respons;ibil i ty for 
tdentifyi ng and. developing Corporate Career opportunities. Thus, the 
private sector would be dealing with a compatible intermediary rather than 
a government bureaucracy. * * > 



The retrenchment of Trade Ad^justmeift Assistance activities nakes it 
even more critical that relocation and retraining be integrated into 
'regular CETA activities.* Yet a stable, structural ly-oriented, f local ized 
system cannot deal well with mass layoffs, particularly when there is net" 
advanced warning. Retraining and relocation, which are^ probably the best 
options -for those ,~who do not have a good chance of s recall, are rarely 
utilized because local training facilities are focused on local jobs, there 
is limited knowledge- 6f opportunities available elsewhere, and no help in 
arranging******-* mobil i ty . Therefore, a national intermediary or severaT 
intermediaries should be supported under the direction of the Qepartient of 
Labor to provide assistance* to workers* finas. juuL. communities where mass 
layoffs .occur. The intermediary w6uld, as early as possible after the 
announcement of the layoff and upon the request of the local ^rime sponsor, 
provide on-site employabil i ty and skills transferability assessnents for 
the laid-off workegs. It would, have pre-packaged job search assistance 
materials as well as providing funds to initiate trainipg. A full-tine 
unit of the intermediary would conduct job development in areas and in- 
dustries where, 'transferability would be feasible, thus establishing a 
relocation job bank. Ba-sed on - individual assessments of workers, the unit 
would make' travel and job interview arrangements, would pre-screen for the 
employer and would seek to move "gVoups of employees and their families if 
possible. If training were needed, this could be financed in the original 
community or in the relocation destination. 'Ppi/ne sponsors in the" source 
and recipient areas woyld register the trainees, with reimbursement 'from 
national di scretionary^ "funds > or reallocated funds. Alternatively, the 
resources currently authorized for Title IIC upgrading and retaining, which 
have not been utilized by most primfe sponsors, could be reserved for such 
purposes rather than allocated by* formula, so that resources could be 
provided instantaneously where needed most. 

r J . / 

There -are several organizational al ten^tives for intermediaries. 
-Existing groups might be utilized, 'Such* as the Manpower Demonstration 
Research • Corporaffon or- Public/Private Ventures which operated supported 
work, and VICI respectively. National community-based organizations could 
coordinate such efforts through their local chapters. Private for-profits 
could ^erve this function as they do under Job Corps management contracts. 



Quality^and Stability * 

■ TheseNiext steps constitute* yet another restructuring of employment 
•and trttlning^ activities. If they are to be achieved. without rupturing the 
cCkrrent systfem--which is providing training that on average is effective, 
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and in some cases is exemplary—there is a need to ligtjten the adminis- 
trative -burdens and to remove manyfof the extraneous requirements. With 
the use of self-enforcing mechanisms such as the rule-of-two under try-put 
OJTi the 500-hour limitation for work experience, the three-in-four; 
placement requirement for Jong-ternr training approaches, priority' for 
' training completers 'in try-out -0JT, and- set-asides for the advanced 
components with automatic allocation to stfte and/^tional mobility \ 
programs in the case of underspending locally, there is^Tess need for • 
* detailed plans and process-oriented regulations. "Guam's Ra^or^ should be 
used to eliminate the ever^ increasing complexi tiwof the legislation and 
regulations. Perhaps a tjood place to start is if) the plarfhing requirements' 
for CETA, given the evidence that there is very little relationship between 
types of participants, area condi t-ions^ treatment 'strategies or outcomes 
despite, the mandated planning .process. ■ Quarterly reporting, and review by 
the federal government is not necessary and should be ended, substituting . 
an end-of-the-year report that includes monthly enrollment, spending and 
outcomes by major categpry of activity. Another useful change would be to 
provide two year funding for CETA. At the very leasl, changes ire needed 
in adnrinistwtive rules regarding real location so that two-year contracting 
can be undertaken for Career Training and Career Preparation activities. 
The allocation 'formula should be based on hardship factors rather than 
^un&nployrwit, and the allocation share* might be revisea every two years 
"'rather than, annually. ^ * , 

The Department of Labor should adopt arid require uniform, nultiVjevel 
•competency standards for the major arfeas of academic, basic life skiUs, 
•and occupational training. After review of the best aurncula and 
materials, 'it .should select those most appropriate for CETA client groups, 
reference them to the* competency standards, and provide them £0 local de- 
livery agents upon request. For ins/tance| the Jobv ^orps reading, and 
mathematics diagnostic and achievement measurement systems mi-ght be stand- 
ardized for all CETA reading and mathematics programs, and all the 
' materials v^hich have been referenced to these systems could be catalogued, 
.purchased in quantity to save costs, and provided to' prime, sponsors to be 
used by their subagents. Likewise, for each occupational acea, there would 
be a ladder of skills and -knowledge. J he^achievepent of each step could be 
tested or judged by successful performance of specific ta*ks. The 
competency ladder wou]d be established in consultation with employers and 
unions and in cooperation with the Bureau of Adult and Occupational 
Educat-ion in the Department of Education and the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and Training tn th$ DeparWnt of Labor. Ojice established, all available 
* currtwla. from private sources as rfell as those developed Vith public 

support could be screened, ancfc referenced " to/each' of ttie competency di- 
'•mensions and levels. Those in the public, domain tould* be provided for 
f local -use, $nd the best of thfe private materials could .be recjpnmendpd and « 

purchased in quantity to be supplied on request. State and local ^rime 
; sponsors could, and would-be encouraged to, develop their % qwn curricula for*> 
« * education, vocatfonal training and basic life skills instruction, but would 
have to .reference them to. tfie standardized Viagnostic and Achievement 
measurement systems, and would provide them » to ute Department of Labor so 
that they could be shared with other'prime sponsors. States and localities' 
would establish completion standards . for/ specific components and per- 
formance levels, required for advanced opwBrtun'i ties; these standard* wounL/ 
* be -referenced, .to the ^standardized dUgni/stic $nd achievement measurement 
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systems, just as states now/ s^t varyihg. requirements for. .the GEO by 
.reference to nationally-standardized competency tests. Thus, local 
decisionmakers would have flexibil i ty" to choose among a comprehensive array 
of materials, to set standards for each component at any level along the 
skills measurement hierarchies, and to develop their own materials. Yet 
they would have the advantage of less expensive acquisition, savings in 
materials and screening, costs, and' greater transferability of model 
curricula, t • 

An institutional performance - review and improvement plan should occur 
every two year? (just as colleges are reviewed for accreditation on a 
regular basis). Ihfs jtop-to-bottom on-site assessment approach, combined 
with an analysis of performance data, is used in Job Corps. Each center 
also fas formal Implement plans for the use of federal capital; funds, 
curriculum changes, and Corpsmember 'projects. The approach would dimply be 
extended to prime sponsors (arid to the Corporate Career projects). Federal 
teamS* or contractors could conduct assessments of- each discrete activity 
. local }yr. They wouljf identify where minimum standards were not mat and 
improvements .could.be jnade. Developmental plans prepared by each locality 
would outline the steps to improve local training! capacities. The time 
saved by Jfederal personnel in reviewing Current fquanti tatlvely-oriented 
plans; quarterly reports and grant*modi f ications would be used in the field 
to review local institutions. Local institutional! assessments might alsp 
be Conducted by citizen's reviewteams of employers, educators, vocational- 
educators and community representatives. ~ f 

The propitious coincidence of the reauthorization .of Vocational* 
educatipn ahd CETA -might^be used to realign the (decisionmaking structures 
from the "state' level down, --particularly , if federaT contributions to 
secondary vocational eduation are reduc.ed, leavini primary emphasis on t^he 
postrsecondary level. The states could be given tne authority to designate 
area "Careep Investment Brokering Agencies" or UBAs subject- to federal 
guidelines, with the f proviso that jurisdiction^ of more than 200,000 
populations would automatically qTralify. These : CLB As - would have plaanrng 
affd (Jecisi-oflmaking authority for both federal vocational education and CETA 
funds,, subject, of course, to .state and* fpderil policies'.' Interagency 
ommittees "might be mandated at the federal and state levels to standardize 
he management information and fcr1]'ow-up requirements for voratipnal 
education and* CETA, as well a§» to develop theT starut^rds for competfency 
assessntent ,-and curricu]a. If this - step were/ taken* the federal/state;. 
Emfrloyirfent* Service and ttie WIN program should/be consol idated' into this 
structure. • * "* i : ' 

These, legislative and admintstative actios/* by themselves, will/ not 
produce instant or dramatic improvements in employment, and^ .training ac- 
tivities. ^ln fact, it is of .utmost importance that they be implemented in 
admeasured ,flsJMon* Xs the Job Corps experience demonstrated *so vividly fin 
the 1960s, intensive and complete training programs' cannot be established 
overnight. * Even more' critically, it will tajce.-time anjl a constant effort 
to alter behavior aqd thought processes in the CETA System so that it is 
reoriented to 'accept? some unfamiliar concepts such as sorting, long-term 
treatment,* and a focus on careers rather lhan just jobs. A substantial 
output 6f long-tejnw trainees would o'ot be /expected until the last half of 
the ,decade even* ff* rapid impjementation followed a l982^(reauthoHzaf1on. 
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Yet 'this is' also when We" can expect both improved economic conditions and 
declining numbers, of labor force entrants. *hat *is needed^ is ; to set the 
course properly and to proceed without ttfe constant policy changes which. 
Rave characterized employrfe/it an,d training efforts , of the last two decades. 

The'sagging VodueTiW-Qf the 1970s, and the decline of our economic 
..growth rela'tive *tp ' other • developed nations, taught us the dangers of 

• short-terra perspectives," inadequate and- erratic investment in capntal and 
r equipment*.-and wasteful, use 'of scarce natural resources. The lessons are . 

' equally appl-i-cable to humah' resources'. The future of the economy and the . 1 

• social fabrit depends in great'measure on our willingness to initiate, and 
to fo>low.-through with consistency,* policies wh 1 cTnNll develop the slglls 
of those who have traditionally been ,di sea rded and ignored, \T)ut who will be 
needed 0 ' more in the next' decade. . " • . ) 

At leastvon this one issue-, tW. prescri ptions to achieve equity and 
efficiency are coincident. Those who preach the supply-side Gospel, as, 
well as those concerned with, mitigating the inequalities which have proved 
resistant to short-duration interventions,, should be able to find common 
ground in support of more intensive training investments for persons or 
limited employability. „ m 
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